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LOCK-JAW. 


Germs in the Soil May Get into 
Small Cuts and Cause Death. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


There are many people who are not 
aware that there are germs in the soil 
they cultivate, which, on entering a slight 
wound in the body, are more poisonous 
than the venom of a rattlesnake, or than 
strychnine, two poisons considered Ly most 

ople the most deadly. These germs are 
ciled Bacillus tetani. They are living 
creations, similar to germs of consumption 
or yellow fever. For many years people 
pave died from lock-jaw, which followed 
the puncture of the foot or hand by a rusty 
or dirty nail, without knowing why the 
contact with a dirty nail should cause this 
disorder. It is only of late years that the 
poisonous tetani germ has been discovered. 
| write this to warn the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower that they should never allow 
the hand or any portion of the body to 
come in contact with soil when it is cut 
or bruised, or when the skin is in any 
way broken. Should ‘& farmer or gardener 
pave a slight cut upon his finger, and 
should use that finger in setting out plants 
in the garden, or in pulling weeds, etc., 
germs of the deadly tetani might enter 
the wound and cause the death of the un- 
fortunate person. It is possible that the 
wound might heal in which the deadly 
erm has entered, and the fact that the 
finger has been wounded may have been 
forgotten, yet after a time the unfortu- 
nate man would show symptoms of lock- 
jaw, and when these symptoms occur life 
js despaired of, since lock-jaw is an indi- 
cation that the poisonous germs of te- 
tanus have been widely diffused through 
the system, and a complete recovery has 
never been known under such circum- 
stances. Germs of tetani are more fre- 
quently discovered in certain localities 
than in others. Since these germs are 
more prevalent on old battle fields, it has 
been assumed that their numbers are in- 
creased through the decay of animal 
bodies. These germs are more frequent 
in an old inhabited section of the country 
than in new sections. 

If the reader has reason to believe that 
his farm is the abode of the rattlesnake, 
he will be constantly on the alert to avoid 
being struck- by its poisonous fangs. 
How few rural people are aware that the 
soil of their gardens and fiélds contains an 
enemy, the contact of which, under favor- 
mstances, is, tal thatr’the 
at is “my opinion 
that among the 200,000. readers of Green’s 
Fnit Grower, there are but few who 
would deem it necessary to restrain the 
act of bringing a cut finger in contact 
with the soil, and yet how important that 
this knowledge should be widely diffused. 
Not only may the germs of tetani enter a 
wound through setting out plants or weed- 
ing with a cut finger, but they may be 
conveyed to the wound through dust or 
dirt of any kind, dust and dirt being in 
fact portions of the soil, Thus people 
should be careful about dust which occurs 
In thrashing, or in cleaning grain, ete., 
getting into a fresh wound. We have al- 
Ways been taught that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, but many have not under- 
stood why cleanliness is so important. In 
tecent years we have been taught that 
deadly germs may be ‘communicated 
through filth, and that often the air which 
seems pure contains germs of disease. 
Thus the surgeon in performing a surgical 
operation, occupies a room made as clean 
&s possible, containing no furniture except- 
ig a marble operating table on which to 
place the body. Then the room is disin- 
fected, the surgeon’s and attendant’s 
clothing is disinfected, their surgical in- 
‘ruments and hands are disinfected, and 
the flesh to be cut is disinfected. In 
closing I will state that wounds, no mat- 
ter how small, may be serious. I once 
knew a person to die from the effect of a 
Sample pimple upon his chin. He broke 
the skin over this pimple with his finger 
hail. Under the finger nail was a poison- 
ous germ, which entered the pimple where 
the skin was broken. The man’s face 
ong to twice its natural size, blood poi- 
tol g was the result, and this Was soon 
" omg by death. My advice is that 
*aders of Green’s Fruit Grower be ex- 
teedingly careful in the treatment of even 
mall wounds, 





Pure Air for Consumptives. 


It ig important that the entire time of 
e Patient should be passed in pure air. 
aa Vigilance of this incessant campaign 
; nst the enemy should not be relaxed 
Moment. Therefore, good air has to be 


| Movided for the time spent within doors. 


therwise the foe will take advantage of 
Sernistice. _ With the new forces thus 
ae by him, the advantages gained 
of e largely counteracted. Hence, the 
a “ will not only have to be kept scrupu- 

Sly clean and disinfected, but thor- 


F “ghly ventilated. The patient has to sleep 
wide as possible. In- 


ow Window open as 
Main German sanatoria abundant pure 


| "lr at night is so insisted: upon that there 


“ ho windows in the openings. An 
Undance of bedclothing is provided, and 


of the German methods of keeping pa- 
tients out in reclining chairs until 10 
o’clock in the evening, but he considered a 
bed the best place at night. So the doctor 
consented to the patient’s desire to keep at 
work—for he was employed in a factory 
and could not leave without serious sacri- 
fice—on condition that he sleep out doors. 
The young man had a platform built in a 
sheltered angle outside his chamber win- 
dow, where there was a southwesterly ex- 
posure. Here he slept under the sky for 
five months. He began to gain flesh from 
the start. In four months his weight had 
increased by twenty-two pounds. Recov- 
ery was complete. The only medicine he 
took was a tonic of nux vomica. The same 
physician met with equal success with like 
treatment in various other cases. The 
ideal arrangement of a sanatorium would, 
therefore, seem to be one where the sleep- 
ing rooms, with a southerly exposure, are 
planned with window openings so large 
that the whole space is commonly free to 
the air on one side, while without there 
are balconies where the beds can be rolled 
out for sleeping under the stars at all times 
when the weather permits.—Review of Re- 
views. 





Sanitation. 


The comfort of the entire house—from 
parlor to scullery—depends largely on san- 
itary precautions. In the scullery stands 
the sink, at which most of the domestic 
washing up of dishes, etc., is performed. 
In cases where there is a hot water tap 
there is generally a plug attached to a 
chain which prevents the water flowing 
away, and enables the sink to be used as a 
big bowl. This is a capital arrangement, 
but unfortunately, and merely for want of 
a little care, the “running off” of the dirty 
water is sadly impeded by the debris that 
collects in the sink. Sink strainers innu- 
merable have been invented to avoid the 
trouble, but a simple cullender, or strainer, 
placed in the corner of the sink answers 
every purpose. It stands conveniently in 
the corner without any attachment, and 
through it are poured the contents of any 
cooking or preparatory utensil containing 
anything solid. So that potato parings, tea 
leaves, fish bones from plates, etc., are all 
“caught,” and, when cooking is over, are 
simply put on the kitchen fire and burned. 
—The Scotsman. 





Baths, Exercise and Diet. 


The most important measures which can 
be employed in dealing with the sick may 
be said to be baths, exercise and diet. The 
chronic invalid can be made well only by 
being reconstructed. The sick man must 
be transformed into a healthy man by a 


_little r of dual change. by 
li amen pease sae, Be 


and néw tissues built im their place. By 
means of exercise the movement of the 
blood is accelerated and the old diseased 
tissues are broken down and carried out 
of the body. Exercise always diminishes 
weight. Warm baths increase the elimin- 
ation of waste substances, and cold baths 
stimulate the destruction of tissues, in- 
crease the activity of the heart and of all 
the tissues, encourage the formation of 
the digestive fluids and increase the 
appetite for food. A dietary con- 
sisting of pure food substances, of a 
character to be easily digested and assim- 
ilated, is the proper material with which 
to construct a new and healthy body. 
Thus,. baths, exercise and a natural die- 
tary constitute a therapeutic -trio, each 
member of which is a complement to the 
otners. Health-getting, for the chronic in- 
valid, is simply a matter of training, of 
health culture under favorable conditions, 
which include the discarding of all disease- 
producing habits, «ch as the use of to- 


-baeco, tea, coffee and all irritating, indi- 


gestible and disease-procucing foods.—Die- 
tetic and Hygienic Magazine. 





Some Simple Remedies. 


Green’s Frult Grower by 


Eliza K. Parker. 


FOR BURNS. 
olive oil and glycerine 


Written for 


Lime water, 


mixed in equal parts and applied to a, 


burn will relieve the pain. An application 
of tar is also excellent as it excludes the 
air. Common baking soda is an old and 
reliable remedy, though it has the disad- 
vantage of causing intense smarting when 
first applied. A paste made by slightly 
moistening powdered borax is very cool- 
ing and effective; great relief may like- 
wise be obtained by bathing the burn in 
borax water. 


FOR IVY POISONING. 


Bathe the affected parts two or three 
times a day with sweet spirits of nitre. 
Or take rich, thick buttermilk and beat 
green tansy leaves in it until the milk 
is well colored. This is said to be an in- 
fallible remedy for the poisonous virus of 
plants. Willow leaf tea, applied out- 
wardly, is also said to be good. 


FOR NEURALGIA. 


Thicken the yolk of an egg with salt 
and apply as a poultice. Raw onions 
sliced and mixed with shavings 9f common 
hard soap will frequently relieve neuralgia 
or toothache. 


FOR DIARRHOEA. 


Stir lightly into a teacup of cold water 
the white of one egg not beaten. This 
forms a coating on the stomach and is 


» © Patient soon learns to sleep in comfort 


q though the snow blows in, 
*ygen fairly burns the noxious microbes 


| In the Eastern Massachusetts region, not 


¢ : ; 
a pmanity are caused by it, some remark- 


a ‘atment of consumption. A young man, 


yly of whose nearest relatives on both 


the most inclement weather, even 


The excess of 


Olt of the system. 


he from the coast, and but slightly above 
' ne level, subject to all the vicissitudes 
imate for which New England is fa- 
Us, and so plagued with consumption 
at one-fourth of all the deaths in the 


€ results have been obtained by Dr. 
arles §, Millet, of Brockton, in the home 


pniles had died of the disease; was the first 
7 He was already in a bad way when 
|, 2° of climate was advised, and the 
a ‘spect of leaving home so depressed him 
‘jc, 0° became much worse. His phy- 
~ “ta had been interested in the accounts 





very nourishing. 
other simple remedy and the common mul- 
lein leaf boiled in new milk and sweetened 
is a valuablé remedy for all.complaints of 
the bowels. 
quently cured by drinking freely for six 
or seven days a tea made of orange peel 
and sweetened with loaf sugar. 


a glass of hot water to which has been 
added the juice of a lemon, 


A GOOD CURE FOR WHAK BYES 


is to dissolve a teaspoonful of powdered 
borax in half a pint of soft water. 
twice a day, throwing the head back until 
the face is horizontal. Dip the finger tips 
into the lotion and drop. in the open eyes. 
Do not wipe or dry. the eyes. 


Slippery elm gruel is an- 


Chronie diarrhoea is fre- 


: FOR CONSTIPATION. 
Drink every morning before breakfast 


Apply 





’ 


with a summer sun and fresh ai 


The Care of the Eyes. 


On ‘ arising in the morning the eyes 
should be bathed gently in cold ‘water— 
twenty “passes” are said to be decidedly 
strengthening. While using them closely 
they should be rested at intervals of an 
hour or two, for the strain of constant 
reading or sewing is like that of extend- 
ing the arms at a certain height immov- 
able. Imagine the taxing of the eyes, 
which cannot complain save after years 
of irreparable neglect. When dust settles 
in the eyes warm water will soothe them 
of any inflammation; rose water is ex- 
tremely refreshing, but it should be bought 
in small quantities, as it keeps but a short 
time. Five cents worth will give a daily 
bath for several weeks. ‘Tea leaves and 
alum water were the eye tonics which our 
grandfathers used, but in these modern 
days of absolutely hygienic and antiseptic 
simplicity, water, especially in distilled 
form, is considered powerful enough.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





Eat More Fruit. 


If people ate more fruit they would take 
less medicine and have much better health. 
There is an old saying that fruit is gold 
in the morning and lead at night. As a 
matter of fact, it may be gold at both 
times, but then it should be eaten on an 
empty stomach and not as a dessert, when 
the appetite is satisfied and digestion is 
already sufficiently taxed. Fruit taken in 
the morning before the fast of the night 
has been broken is very refreshing, and it 
serves as a stimulus to the digestive or- 
gans. A ripe apple or an orange may be 
taken at this time with good effect. Fruit, 


to be really valuable as an article of diet,. 


should be ripe, sound and in @very way of 
good quality, and, if possible, should be 
eaten raw. Instead of eating a plate of 
ham and eggs and bacon for breakfast, 
most people would do far better if they 
took some grapes, pears or apples—fresh 
fruit as long as it is to be had, and after 
that they can fall back on stewed prunes, 
figs, ete. If only fruit of some sort formed 
an important item in their breakfast, 
women .would generally feel brighter and 
stronger, and would have far better com- 
plexions than is the rule at present. 





Suggestions. 


Rub the skin with pure white vaseline, 
cold eream or oil, before using any pow- 
der or liquid rouge, as it protects the skin. 

Red veils which reject certain rays of 
the sun will protect the face from freckles 
and a red parasol is said to effect the 
same result. : 

It. is said that if a lump of gar is 
dropped into a metal teapot. when it is 
ut away after being used, the. ree- 

ble odors and flavots that such a. pot 
is apt to impart to tea will be obviated. 
The best way to avoid them, however, 
is to use an earthen teapot. 

The constitution of a celebrated grease 
eradicator, the right to make which has 
made four millionaires, is as follows: Am- 
monia, two ounces; soft water, one quart; 
saltpeter, one teaspoonful; fine soap, in 
shaving, one ounce; mix thoroughly and 
keep in covered vessels. 

Organic powders, like rice powder, corn- 
starch, etc., not only swell in the pores 
and dilate them, but they are subject to 
chemical changes; they sour and decay, 
irritating the skin and making it thick 
and dull looking. Seventy-five parts French 
chalk to twenty-five parts zinc oxide are 
said to constitute a nice and perfectly 
harmless powder for general use; an in- 
organic powder. 

Pure glycerine, to which is added a lit- 
tle rain-water, is about the best thing to 
apply to the skin to soften and improve 
it.. Apply it at night and remove by 
washing it off with soft warm water the 
next morning. 





How to Drink Water. 


Prof. Silkham says there are few people 
who thoroughly realize the value of water 
as a beverage, or who know how to obtain 
the greatest advantage from it. The ef- 
fects produced by the drinking of water 
vary with the manner in which it is drunk. 
If, for instance, a pint of cold water be 
swallowed as a large draught, or if it be 
taken in two portions with a short interval 
between, certain definite results follow— 
effects which differ from those which 
would have followea if the same quantity 
were taken by sipping. Sipping is a pow- 
erful stimulant to tne circulation, a thing 
which ordinary drinking is not. During 
the action of sipping the action of the 
nerve which shows the beats of the heart 
is abolished and as a consequence that 
organ contracts much more rapidly, the 
pulse beats more quickly and the circula- 
tion in various parts of the body is in- 
creased. In addition to this we find that 
the pressure unu-r which the bile is se- 
creted is raised by the sipping of fluid. 

And here is a point which might be 
noted by our readers: <A glass of cold 
water slowly sipped will produce a greater 
acceleration of the pulse for a time than 
will a glass of wine or spirits taken at a 
draught. 
out of place to mention that sipping cold 
water will often allay the craving for al- 
cohol in those who have been in the habit 
‘of taking too much of it and may be en- 
deavoring to reform, the effect being prob- 
ably due to the stimulant action of the sip- 
ping.—Hamilton Times. 





Dress to Avoid Colds. 


James P. Hawes, M. D., of Hector, 
N. Y., writes to the Medical Brief: ‘ 
I have noticed, for many years, the class 


of people that are always suffering from’ 


colds. Examine their dress and you will 
find them covered with a thick, heavy un- 
dersuit, poor in quality, and hardly fit for 
a horse blanket. Whenever these people 
exercise the least, or go to a warm room, 
they begin to perspire freely, the moisture 
prevents surface electricity, capillaries are 
sluggish; in fact, they seem to be’ steani- 
ing with heat, and yet they are cold. All 
their oxygenation is done through the 
lungs. A severe.cold and prostration will 
follow. From November to April, they 
bark and grow weaker, only to recruit 


I never have a cold unless 


. | the strenugus ; 
ot | Fules went on pretty regularly 


"104 the bath should be repeated. 


In this connection it may not be; 





some special exposure, and any one may 
take a ten-mile ride in the bleak days of 
winter, if he will start with a dry, cool 


“body, and clothing that will admit of air 


circulation or ventilation. I would as soon 
be half varnished as to wear a fleece-lined 
undershirt. I tried it two days, got a free 
cold, and laid it aside. 

I will describe a cheap under dress for 
both winter and summer. Try it, and 
know for yourselves. 

Get the finest, lightest, best quality of 
gauze and wear it next to body, cover this 
with the lightest, finest, best quality of 
lamb’s wool, so light that you can almost 
blow it off your hand. Take the outer 
flannel off at night, but leave the gauze on. 
Wear the under ones one week in winter, 
and the outer ones two weeks. Go out in 
the cold; you will feel the skin breathe, 
and you will not perspire if you go in with 
a company. 

This heavy-boarded, coarse cotton and 
wool shoddy is a curse to humanity. In 
fact, it is injurious to animals; nothing 
but a loose, puffy, elastic flannel is suitable 
for your horse. But notice in the light 
double suit how easily one glides upon the 
other, and the space between them tem- 
pers the air for the body, same as the 
posterior nares prepares it for the lungs. 





Milk as a Food.’ 


The high place milk once held on the 
dietary list seems to be undermined. We 
know now that it is too heavy for the 
stomach when other food is taken; that 
unless it is sipped it forms a mass that is 
not easy to be digested; that when taken 
on an empty stomach bread or crackers 
should be broken into it to avoid the for- 
mation of curd-like matter; but with The 
addition of lime-water it may be used with 
impunity. Brought to the scalding-point 
it is most nourishing. Care should be taken 
that it does not boil, for boiled milk is not 
to be used. except for special needs. Pre- 
pared as kumiss milk it is most valuable, 
but by those’to whom it is unpleasant but- 
termilk is substituted. 


* 


A Hint for Others. 





“Tt was not,” confesses a woman, “until 
a member of my family became ill with 
nervous exhaustion and our physician pre- 
scribed rest, pure air, simple diet, and no 
end of outdoor life that I discovered how 
really apart from this regimen was our 
daily living. Before this I should have 
said offhand that we lived simply and 
hygienically, and’ that ventilation and 
plenty of outdoor exercise were considered 
by the entire household. Yiewmg all 
these thingsy however, as remedies for a 
threatened ‘invalidism, I soon found that 


Warly right in my 
own modest establishment. I have changed 
the menues of our meals very radically; I 
have found that it is possible to keep the 
house better ventilated than it used to. be; 
I have suppressed with benefit a good deal 
of the inconsequent going and coming that 
contributed to our general restlessness, 
and I am watchful that all of us get more 
outdoor life than we did. It is easy to 
slip into careless ruts eyen with good in- 
tentions and plenty of knowledge.”—New 
York Evening Post. 





Heat Prostration. 


“We must remember,” the Druggists’ 
Circular says, “that the sun is not neces- 
sary to ‘sunstroke.’ Moisture is much 
more noxious, for if the atmosphere is dry 
so that the evaporation of the sweat is 
rapid, almost any temperature can be 
borne. Furthermore, there are more peo- 
ple overcome in buildings than in the open 
air. To be sure most of the cases reported 
in the papers are street cases, 4nd most of 
the ambulance calls are for these cases, 
but they bear a small proportion to those 
not so reported. If it were the direct ac- 
tion of the sun, the most afflicted would 
be the farmers and other out-of-door 
laborers, whereas there are more cases 
among factory hands and others engaged 
in indoor occupations.” 

When a case of heat prostration shows 
a high temperature, the patient should be 
bathed in a tub of water at a temperature 
of 80 to 85 to begin with.. Ice should at 
once be employed to reduce the tempera- 
ture to 60. The surface of the body must 
be rubbed in order to bring hot blood from 
the heart to be cooled and to send the cool 
blood from the surface to the organs. The 
patient should stay in the bath fifteen 
minutes unless his temperature drops to 
100, or he shows signs of collapse. He 
should be dried somewhat without too 
much rubbing and lie under a sheet. A 
rubber blanket or a sponge may be used 
when a bathtub is not available. 

It is well to give the patient a little 
whisky before the bath, and the tempera- 
ture should be taken every half hour after- 
ward. When it has risen above 103 or 
If the 
temperature does not become satisfactory, 
stimulants are to be employed—whisky, 
aromatic ammonia, strychnine and digi- 
talis. Generally the temperature stays 
down after the second or third bath. The 
patient should drink small amounts of cold 
water—not iced—and as soon as the fever 
is under control a quick cathartic should 
be given. ’ 

It is impossible to over-estimate the 
patient in a case where the temperature 
is low. Besides administering the stimu- 
lants mentioned above, the nurse should 
roll the sufferer in blankets and put around 
him hot bottles, hot bricks, flat irons or 
anything else hot. Hot drinks should also 
be given. ee 

For preventing prostration nothing is so 
good as frequent baths. Care must be 
taken to avoid weakness through staying 
too long in the water.—Buffalo Commer- 


cial. 
——— 0-0 


“Guess it’s a sure go “bout ’em goin’ 
ter auction off this *ere busted railroad,” 

“Why so?” 

‘Well, by gum, I seed red flags along 
the track in. three or.four places.” 





The Mouse—Dear me, how fond of ex- 
ercise that woman must be. I never come 


into the room that she doesn’t commence. 


climbing around on chairs and tables and 
things. : i 


life-andeignoring of health }.» 


‘aside. 





At Break of Day. 


At break ‘of day the birds all sing, 
And soar on low or v gps f wing 
To try-the ambient air. 
’"Tis then the timid birds are tame, 
"Tis then their feathers are aflame, 
’Tis then. they have no care. 


At break of day each vine and tree 

Is comes with frost-like filigree, 
And flowers open fair; 

The rainbow on the grass is seen, 

And never was there any queen 
So rich in diamonds rare. 


At break of dey toward Orient 
Is many a wistful vision hent 
To see the prospect change. 
It is as if a foreign land 
Came floating in on every hand, 
So wonderful and strange. 


We see at early dawn of day 
Things. all too glorious to stay— 
They vanish from our sight. 
Life’s early morning lamp shines low 
As higher up life’s sun doth go, . 
Till comes the darkening er 
—Louls Ostenson, in Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Tobacco Inconsistency. 


The Governor of Michigan has a Cabinet 
whose members nearly all smoke large, 
dark cigars without reproof from his Ex- 
cellency. Yet there is little doubt that the 
Governor will sign the law making it crim- 
inal to sell or give away cigarettes. This 
is another example of swallowing the 
camel. In the State of Connecticut they 
do somewhat the same. In the school 
text-books the children are taught that a 
drop of nicotine will kill a full-grown cat 
in one minute and that the smoker shuf- 
fles in his gait and loses ambition, and at 
the same time the same State spends $500 
a year to encourage experiment in tobacco 
growing.—The Medical Age. 





Balanced Rations for Stock. 


The economical use of feeding stuffs is 
one of the most difficult problems which 
the stockman is obliged to deal with. It 
is easy to waste money by using poor judg- 
ment in compounding rations for dairy 
cattle. ‘The same is true, perhaps more 
emphatically so, of feeding for beef. How 
many farmers take the trouble to figure 
out a balanced ration for the animal that 
is expected to make milk during winter, 
and another ration for the animal that is 
called on to make beef? The milkman’s 


‘profits often depend on his skill in com- 


pounding rations. This important subject 
is discussed in Lesson No. 7, Cornell Read- 
ing Course for Farmers, Ithaca, N. Y. In 
this publication, free to New York farm- 
ers, the function of food is described, viz., 
to maintain the body, and to lay up re- 
serve material, such as milk or fat. It is 


also shown that the value of feeding stuffs 


the amount of digestible food 
u which they contain. These 
are matters of pritme importance to the 
farmer. , 


varies with 





Cultivating the Orchard. 


H. L. Dean; of Illinois, says: “I con- 
sider good and thorough culture of the 
utmost importance in growing fruits suc- 
cessfully. First getting your ground in 
the best possible condition before setting 
out your plants or vines and then fre- 
quently stirring and loosening the ground 
during the growing season. Now this is 
not only necessary during the growing sea- 
son before your trees and vines come into 
bearing but especially is it true that dur- 
ing their fruiting the ground must be fre- 
quently stirred and kept pulverized, in 
order to have the best results when gath- 
ering your fruits. By thus keeping your 
ground in a loose, pliable condition you 
counteract, in a measure, the effect of 
drouths and enable your fruit to keep on 
growing and to some extent prevent their 
dropping. Another condition also noticed, 
between orchards cultivated and those not 
cultivated the last few years, and one I 
think the fruit grower will fully appreciate 
is this; the orchards that have been down 
to grass for a number of years and have 
been bearing fairly good crops of fruit as 
their owners say, without any cultivation, 
are running down noticeably while those 
which have been thoroughly cultivated are 
improving every year. ‘This is gratifying 
to the orchardist and looking at his orch- 
ard he knows he has been well repaid for 
all work put on it. The fruit grower must 
watch his trees and ought to be able to 
tell whether his trees or vines are thriv- 
ing as well.as the stock man who goes 
around amongst his stock, can tell how his 
stock is growing. If your trees are not 
doing as well as you think they ought you 
can improve their condition by judicious 
fertilizing, and especially will it do won- 
ders on young trees.—F'armer’s Review. 





The Farm a Royal Road. 


The farm is not the only royal road to 
success, though it is one of them, we 
freely admit. There is a beautiful quiet 
about the life of a farmer and the prom- 
ise of a serene old age’ which no other call- 
ing offers. We professional men look for- 
ward to that hour when the alarm clock 
will jingle and we will be asked to step 
Stronger sons are ready and 
prancing to pass us in the race of life. 
Not so with the farmer; he is in partner- 
ship with truthful nature. With him “the 
first shall be the last and the last shall be 
first.””. He goes on living among the trees 
and flowers, breathing God’s sweet air. 
His days are days without restraint, and his 
night are nights of sleep and.rest. From his 
porch he watches the flocks and the herds 
feed upon the green of the carpeted val- 
leys and the sunny slopes; on the growing 
crops he watches the slanting rain fall; 


'the rustling. leaves make music about him, 


as he stoops to plant the little maple which 
in years. to come will shade the children 
yet to be. Yours will not be the crusts 
and scraps of niggardly salaries, resort- 
ing to fear, itquiring about public opinion, 
sounding the temper of the public mind. 
Your very calling should nurture and feed 
the deepest well-springs of your being. 
Better work for yourself, as you will do 
than to work for corporations or churches, 
You escape the envy and the vanity of a 
congested life. Strive to make farm life 
tolerable. by robbing it of its awful 
monotony. 3 

The gauge of character is measured by 
the solemn hours one spends in solitude. 
Herein is intellectual tread made 








firmer and his moral powers stronger. 
Books, the tools of mind and heart, are 
taken up. The mental harvests thus gath- 
ered from the fields of philosophy, fiction 
and song cleanse life’s motives and purify 
its purposes, refine passions, exalt tastes 
and lead to victory. ‘The mere material 
pleasures no longer hold sway.—Agricul- 
tural Experiment. 





Why They Do not Speak. 


They were engaged to be married, and 
called each other by their first names, Tom 
and Fanny, and he was telling her how he 
had always liked the name of Fanny, and 
how it sounded like music in his ear. “I 
like the name so well,” he added, as a sort 
of clincher to the argument, “that when 
Sister Clara asked me to name her pet 
terrier I at once called it Fanny, after 
you, dearest.” “I don’t think that was 
very nice,” said the fair girl, edging away 
from him; “how would you like to have a 
dog named after you?” “Why, that’s noth- 
ing,” said Tom, airily; “half the cats in 
the country are named after me.” They 
don’t speak now.—Tit-Bits. 





Peanuts. 


An Arkansas farmer gives his method of 
peanut culture in a recent number of the 
Journal of Agriculture. Peanuts do best 
in loose ground. They are planted after 
warm weather in hills three feet apart, five 
or six kernels to the hill. They are culti- 
vated to keep weeds down and soil loose 
until the vines cover the ground. Do not 
cover blossoms. In harvesting, if the 
ground is loose, one can run his fingers 
around the bunch and loosen the peanuts. 
You can go over with hoe and rake after 
pane rh get the ones that will break 
off in the ground; but the best-way_is to 
let the hogs glean the patch, wherein thay~ 
will get rolling fat. "The vines make good 
feed, the stock leaving any other kind of 
feed to get them. 





Retribution. 


Reports have come from Charleston, 
S. C., that a school of sharks has been 
skirting the waters off that city and that 
some have even been seen inside the har- 
bor. It is believed that the bodies of fif- 
teen fishermen who were drowned recently, 
have all been devoured by these sharks, 
since for days their comrades have been 
searching for a trace of them in vain. One 
shark, ten feet long, which was captured 
after a desperate struggle had the left arm 
of a negro in its stomach. The old sailors 
think, says the despatch, that the negro 
lost his arm while fighting to escape. The 
manoeuvres .of the sea-monsters have. 
aldtméd- the fishermen so that ‘they are 
afraid to venture out of the harbor. 

We remember being told some years ago 
by a physician who seemed familiar with 
the subject that there was in Charleston 
harbor a specially voracious shark which 
was found elsewhere only on the coast of 
Africa. The explanation of its presence in 
the Charleston waters was that it had fol- 
lowed the slave-ships across the sea from 
the African coast to prey on the dead 
bodies that were continually being thrown 
overboard during the voyage, and so had 
established itself on this side of the ocean. 
It had proved itself very fatal at Charles- 
ton, and in one case a great sensation was 
caused in the city by a young lady of great 
beauty and high social position losing her 
life while bathing in the harbor by being 
devoured by one of these sharks. 

It seemed a singular retribution for the 
eruelty and horrors of the slave-trade that 
the African shark, lured across the ocean 
by the track of blood which the slave-ships 
left in their train, should have taken up 
its abode in Charleston harbor, to inflict 
its ravages there, and even to reach those 
high social circles which profited most by 
the infamous traffic. It is not often that 
one can trace so distinctly the links of 
cause and effect in transgression and 
penalty. 





Is the Moon Covered With Ice? 


A new solution of a problem: that has 
baffled astronomers almost from the hour 
that astronomy became a science—the daz- 
zlingly-white appearance of the moon—has 
been presented to the -avorable considera- 
tion of scientists. To be brief, Dr. L. J. 
Van Marter, of Toledo, O., is of the opin- 
ion that the scars, cracks, ridges, hollows 
and cup-like formations which disfigure 
the face of our satellite are not due, as is 
generally supposed, to volcanic action but 
to the circumstance that it is covered with 
a sheet of ice, u yielding as cast iron and 
hard as granite. 

Against this assertion, just two argu- 
ments may be advanced. The first is that 
the most profound telescopic and spectro- 
scopic examinations have failed to detect 
the presence of any atmosphere on the 
lunar. disc. The second is that if 
there is no atmosphere to temper the 
heat of the solar rays, it can be 
mathematically demonstrated that the por- 
tion of the moon that is lit up by the sun 
must. necessarily be at a temperature far 
exceeding that of boiling water. 

The question tne1efore reduces itself to 
this—either there can be no ice on the 
moon, for the reason that there is no at- 
mosphere; or, if there is ice on the moon, 
it eoulé not endurz for more than an in- 
stant because of the heat cf the solar 
rays. 

In fact, the whole discussion hinges upon 
the existence of a !inar atmosphere, and 
as it is practically certain that none exists, 
or if it does exist it must necessarily be in 
so attenuated. a condition as scarcely to 
deserve the name of atmosphere, we very 
much fear that the Toledo savant is in 
error. 

There is about one chance in fifty thou- 
sand billien that the moon is covered with 
ice. If it is, nethimg is more certain than 
that Dr. Van Marter will go down to 
future ages a® Diana’s “Ice Man’”—in fact 
the greatest “Ice Man” of all ages and 
times.—Syracuse Journal. 





An Atchison woman will not go to the 
Buffalo Exposition. She will have a num- 
ber of signs painted “Hands Off,” and 
“Keep Off the Grass,” which she will dis- 
tribute around her house and yard, and 
imagine that she is taking in the Buffalo 
Exposition.—Atchison Globe- 


tien of the species. 





When the Fish Begin to Bit 


When the warm creeps in the water and the 
worms begin to craw, 
And the birds begin to chirrup round the 
- brook and waterfall; 
When the toads begin to holler and the tur 


tles come in sight, , 


That is when the season opens 
begin to bite. aera se 

When the man housed in his office in the 
noisy, bustling town 

Feels that awful itchy feeling from his stock- 
ings to his crown; 

When he slams his bulky ledger and 
vamooses in the mene 

That is when the fever’s got Aim and the 
fish begin to bite. : ‘ 

That is when the fever's got him and the 
fish begin to bite. : ps 


When the robin’s cheery carol comes acrosa 
the balmy breeze, 

And the boy along the mill/stream creeps be- 
neath the budiiing trees;  ° 

When he drops his hook so gently where 
the little shiners skite, hosed 

There is joy within his bosom, when the fish 
begin to bite. 


When the landlord in the country advertises 
“board and rooms,” . 

With his rivers full of fishes and his flelda 
full of perfumes; 

When he writes his house is airy and mos- 
quitoless at night, 

That is when the city empties and the 
‘fish’? begin to bite. 
—Joe Cone, in Lesiie’s Weekly. 





Luther Burbank Did It. 


It is largely due to an enthusiastic hors 
ticulturist, Mr. Luther Burbank of Santa 
Rosa, California, that the seed of the po- 
tato is to-day being perpetuated. Mr. Bur- 
bank has produced many new and valuable 
varieties of plums, peaches, and strawber- 
ries by crossing, and when it became 
known that the potato was deteriorating 
and becoming “half-witted,” as Mr. Dan- 
deno of the Harvard Botanical Department 
has aptly expressed it, he went to great 
pains to secure seeds to use in the restora- 
As a rule the small 
amount~ef_seed which now survives the 
degeneration ofthe plant is likely to rot 
away immediately, so that the greatest 
care and skill are required to secure the 
growth of seed plants. However, as in 
the case of the sugar cane, and the common 
varieties are shown, by contrast with the 
hybrids, to be less valuable, the warning 
of the botanists is being heeded, and,- as 
has been seen, science is being called upon. 
to point out the means of relief. 





Hints. 


Don’t condemn the busy bee. It’s the. 
wasp, not the honey bee, that punctures 
the grapes. 

Don’t be afraid to plant apple trees. The 
foreign market for American fruits is in- 
creasing year by year. fee 

Buckwheat. sown now will make a good 
crop of manure to. turn under in October, — 
It will materially hghten up the-soil. 

In the early spring time <ickle the bosom 
of Mother Earth with the plow, but in the 
hot summer scratcn her back witno the 
cultivator. 

If an evergreen appears to be dying it 
does not follow that it should be de- 
stroyed. It might be brought out all right 
by a thorough mulch. 

Now is the time for budding your orna- 
mental trees. ‘The sap is still active, but 
commences to decline. 

Ornamental trees growing unshapely 
heads may be improved by pinching off 
the ends of the faster growing shoots. 

For winter blooming geraniums make 
cuttings now and grow in pots during the 
summer. Fall plants do not flower well 
in the winter. 

Make evergreens bushy by pinching out 
the central shoot of the new growth form- 
ing. The side shoots get all the strength 
in that way. 

A strong solution of saltpeter (nitrate 
of potash) is a good thing to sprinkle 
around the cucumber and squash vines 
to keep the bugs off. 

Do not forget to loosen the label wires 
on newly planted nursery trees. Keep a 
record of the variety by preserving the-cor- 
rect name of the tree.—Farmer’s Trilune. 





The Building of an Aquarium, 


Written for Green’s Frult Grower by 
Charles H. Dorris. 


’Tis not very hard to do, nor very ex- 


-pensive, and when finished it is a “‘house 


beautiful.” 

Yirst. For a quarter we procured from 
a remoyal sale stock an ornamental, thick 
glass, two gallon candy jar. 

Second. In this jar we put a little river 
mud covered with coarse sand and gravél 
in which we set a water plant, and over | 
the sand we strewed pretty lake and sea 
shells, bits of *ral,. and a few small 
stones. Then over all we carefully poured 
the water, filling the jar to within an inch 
of the top. 

Third. For twenty-five cents we bought 
a two-inch length of gold fish, head and 
tail complete, and turned him into his new 
habitation, and with him we planted twa 
or three dozen river or water ‘snails: ~ 

Simple, is it not? 

We do not find it necessary to change 
the water, only to fill up as it evaporates, 
as what the fish gives off is life to the 
plant, and what the plant gives off is life 
to the fish. The snails eat away the green 
growth which is apt to form on the glass, 
and what decaying matter may be in the 


_water, and also they lay eggs for the fish © 


to eat. In case the water does-need 
changing, a flexible rubber tube.used as.a 
siphon is just the thing. We are very 
careful to keep the jar away from the 
strong sunlight. 

A little minnow from the creek could be 
used instead of the gold fish, but the 
brighter colors of the gold are more at- 
tractive. Of course the larger the jar, 
then the more and varied stock you can ~ 
keep. ‘here is an almost endless variety — 
of water plants from which to choose, the 
size of your aquarium having much to de 
with the kind of plant you use. 

A fish is the easiest pet to care for I 
know anything ‘about. And how interest: 
ing to watch the little fellow swimming, 
and the snails crawling about, and, in frog 
time, to have a little tadpole and take 
note of*him through his stages of develop- 
ment, and let your mouth water while Bi 
thinking. of tender frog’s hind legs. For ~ 
will not your tadpole soon be ready for 
frying pan? SG on ete 

Bay City, Mich 
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"1 Women 
-] Are Like 
1 Flowers. 


Poets have been 


RE 


fond of likening 
woman to a flower. 
Her _ fairness is 


flowerlike. Her 

sweetness suggests 

the flower  fra- 

grance. Her very 

fragility finds its 

type again ‘In the 

frail flower, which languishes when’ neg- 

dected, and is so easily destroyed. It is a 

pretty simile and almost as perfect as pretty. 

» All women love flowers, and every woman 

who grows them knows that their health 

depends on daily care. ‘ Not alone are water 

d sunshine necessary to the health of the 

ant. Their leaves and reots must be 

guarded from<the parasites which soon de- 

eg the flower’s beauty and undermine its 
e. 


If a woman would care for herself as she 
does for her plants she would preserve her 
beauty and retain her strength far beyond 
the period when the average woman looks 
old and feels older than she looks. 


“THE CREAT SECRET 


Of woman’s preservation of her beauty lies 
in the intelligent care of the womanly health. 
‘So'close is the relation between the health of 
the delicate womanly organs and the health 
pot the whole body, that whenever the fem- 
nine functions are deranged or disturbed 
the consequences are felt by every nerve in 
‘the body. Severe headache, backache, pain 
“in the side, and bearing-down pains are 
borne with by so many thousands of women 
that one who is in sound health is a rare 
‘exception. Most women would give anything 
«to know how to be cured. The way is very 
plain. Follow the path made by more than 
a half a million women who have been per- 
“fectly cured of womanly ills and weakness. 
“T believe I owe my life to Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
«Prescription and ‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ ” says Mrs. Maria 
G. Hayzel, writing from Brookland, D.C. “Six-years 
ago, after the birth of one of my children, I was left in 
® Weak, run-down condition. My health seemed utterly 
fone. I suffered from nervousness, female weakness 
"ahd fheumatism, and I suffered everything one could 
suffer-from. these complaints. Life was a burden. I 
doctored with three different physicians and got no 
~relief. I tried several patent medicines, ail with the 
esame result. I began to get worse, and to add to the 
' Complications I suffered terribly from constipation. I 
chanced to see one of your advertisements and con- 
cluded to try the above remedies. I commenced to 
take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and ‘ Pleasant 
Pellets’ and -began to improve right away and con- 
tinued improving and gaining in strength. I cannot 
express the relief, it was su great. Seven months later 
my little daughter was born without much trouble. I 
+ feel that I would never have been able to endure my 
confinement had it not been for the help I received 
from Dr. Pierce’s medicines. My baby was a fine, 
healthy child, and the only one I have ever been able 
to nurse. She is now two years old and I have never 
had to take any medicine since, so I feel that your 
“medicine has made a lasting cure with me. I owe you 
80 much in thanks, it would be impossible for me to 
_ xpress by word or pen, how thankful I am to God and 
Dr. Pierce.” 


NOTHING IS SURER 


Than the effect of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scriptién. Tt makes weak women strong, sick 
women weil. It regulates the periods, stops 
disagreeable drains, heals inflammation and 
ulceration, and cures female weakness. It 
prepares the wife for motherhood, gives her 
yigor and physical strength, so that the birth 

our is practically painless. It is the best 
of tonics because it contains. no alcohol, 
,heither opium, cocaine, nor any other nar- 
ecotic. For working women in the home, store 
“Or Schodl-room it is an invaluable medicine. 
-It- quiets the nerves, increases the appetite, 
<and_ causes restful and refreshing sleep. 
.Nursing mothers_wil]l find no tonic so bene- 
“fictal to mother and child as Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. 


-. WHAT SHALL i DO? 


*“"That question is often on a woman’s ‘lips, 
-for of her it is expected that she shall be 
ready to do something in any emergency in 
the home. When that question refers to 
-Health, sickness or disease, the answer will 


_ebe found in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 


-feal Adviser. This great work contains 1008 
large pages, and is sent free on receipt of 
stamps to pay expense of mailing only. Send 
21 one-cert' stamps for the book bound in 

per. or 31 stamps for the volume in cloth 
engine. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, 
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UIS AIR RIFLE 
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The i 4 : 
JZRBAT: ALT RIFLE " 
onthe market. It is operated by compressed 
air. -There is not a sp aboutit, Itcan be 

-¢ d light or heavy. hen charged heavy wilt shoot 
througha -inch board. Itis just the gun for killing 
rabbits, quailsand allsmall game. Madeintwo calibers, 

0, a shoots B B shot-—N 0.8 shozis OO 1 shot. | Price, 

». No. 50—No. 3, $1. re -paid. culax 
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Send us your address 

and we will showyou 

y ur how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

i furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

_, the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 


arisen the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once, 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box214, Detroit, Mich. 
$40 yrcckly ana Ex- 
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World Mfg. Co., 6 World B’ld’g, Cineinnat!, 
“(We recommend above firm as veliable.— Editor | 
"Please Mentioa Green’s Fruit Grower. 


. Y | and Liquor Habitcured in 10 
a to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
OPM ies 

a Dept.P7 Lebanon, Ohio. 
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There is an opportunity in Cuba for the 
investaent a capital, if persons investing 
will be content with moderate returns. 
do not think our new possessions hold out 
any inducement for an American who pro- 
poses to support himself and to better ht 
condition by his labor. The climate of the 
tropics is not favorable to the Northern 
workingman, and the capitalist who ex- 
pects to double this investment in a year or 
two, according to the present craze for ob- 
taining immediate wealth, is very likely 
to be disappointed. Business methods, 
sagacity, and contentment, with reasonable 
returns, are likely to make ventures of 
capital fairly remunerative.—Success. 





Footpaths. 





Seven years ago I tried to induce far- 
mers in this locality to construct good foot- 
paths at one side of-the highways, so that 
people, especially school children, would 
have a good dry place to walk on when 
the roads were well nigh impassable. To 
show how this could be done at little cost, 
I induced a live road overseer to assist 
me, and together we constructed a quar- 
ter of a mile over some difficult ground. 
I built up the grade four feet wide, placing 
the sods on the outside next to the ditch, 
and hollowing out the surface of the path- 
way from two inches at the outer edge to 
four inches in the centre, ‘This hollow was 
then filled with coal ashes, obtained at a 
milJ, and nicely rounded over. When the 
path was completed the ashes were about 
three inches deep at the outer edges and 
five or six deep in the centre. The actual 
cost of the work and material was very 
little, and the path is smooth and hard as 
a rock to-day. We offered this work as an 
object lesson to show how easily such 
paths could be constructed, that others, 
seeing what an excellent convenience such 
a path is, would continue the good work, 
But, though a great many people walk 
over it almost every day, not another foot 
has been constructed in the. township. 
Where the expenditure of some labor and 
a little money for the public good is in- 
volved the average farmer is a wet blanket 
to the enthusiast—Fred Grundy, in Farm 
and Fireside. 





Saved by.a Doll. 





A story is told by an Indian agent of the 
manner in which a doll averted an out- 
break. On one occasion in 1883 General 
Crook was trying to put a band of Apaches 
back on their reservation, but could not 
eatch them without killing them and that 
he did not wish to do. One day his men 
captured a little Indian girl and took her 
to the fort. She was quiet all day, saying 
not a word but her beady black eyes 
watched everything. When night came, 
however, she broke down and sobbed just 
as any white child would have done. The 
men tried in vain to comfort her until the 
agent had an idea. 

From an officer’s wife he borrowed a 
pretty doll that belonged to her little 
daughter and when the Apache was made 
to understand that she could have it, her 
sobs ceeased and she fell asleep. When 
morning came the doll was still clasped /in 
her arms. She played with it that day 
and apparently all thought of getting back 
to her tribe left her. Several days passed 
and then the little Apache girl, with the 
doll still in her possession, was sent back 
to her people. Wno-n the child reached 
the Indians with the pretty doll in her 
chubby hands, it made a great sensation 
among them. The next day the mother 
came with the child to tne post. She was 
kindly received and hospitably treated and 
through her the tribe was persuaded to 
move back to the reservation. 





A Subject for Thought. 





Millionaires can not have more delicious 
fruits and wines than every farmer can 
produce for himself at smal] cost, if he is 
but thoughtful and enterprising, as our 
soil and climate are adapted by nature to 
fruit culture. We should cultivate a taste 
for its culture, The appetite for fruit is a 
natural one; fruit brings the roses to the 
cheeks and strength and activity to the 
system. I cannot withhold my pen when 
looking over the broad fields of nature 
with the sun pouring down its rays of 
cheerfulness and see the rich land of waste 
which should be made beautiful and profit- 
able, and so many families without fruit. 

He who plants fruit trees and vines ‘has 
them. s+ first cost, fresh from the vines, no 
boxing, shipping and salesmen to pay. Is 
this not a matter of thought—all this ex- 
pense saved, to say nothing about fruit so 
much better fresh from the vines. To 


.plant trees and vines means to plant hope, 


comfort and beautiful blessings. He who 
plants trees and.vines plants love. He 
may not live to see the gifts that grow, 
the vigor won to our memory. ‘To be 
successful we must read. If one-fourth 
of our working hours were devoted to eye 
and brain work, reading the experience of 
the writers in the Journal and State re- 
ports, and learning what varieties of fruit 
are adapted to our soil and climate, they 
would be profitably spent. A mistake in 
grain can be remedied in one season, but 
in fruit it is a lifetime disappointment or 
a lifetime treasure and pleasure.—Jacob 
Faith, in Journal of Agriculture. 





Nature Studies. 





“Do fishes sleep—and how?” 

This question was addressed to Hugene 
G. Blackford, formerly fish commissioner 
of New York State. His acquaintance 
with fish began when he was very young, 
and at the present time he is a recognized 
authority all over the world. 

“Certainly they sleep,” was Mr. Black- 
ford’s response. “They sleep suspended 
in the water, with their eyes wide open. 
I have seen them do it often. I have 
many fish in tanks with glass fronts and 
can watch them. Sometimes I see a fish 
suspended in the water keeping perfectly 
still for half an hour at a time, and then 
I conclude that he is asleep. He does 
not even move a fin at such times and the 
motion of the gills is barely perceptible. 

“Fish don’t close their eyes because 
there is no necessity for their doing it. 
They have no eyelids, because their eyes 
are not exposed to dust as ours are. They 
don’t close their eyes in sleep because the 
light is so modified by the water that it is 
not hard for them to find a twilignt spot. 

“But they can close their eyes if they 
want to do it, and they do on very par- 
ticular oecasions. I will show you. John, 
bring me a trout.” 

- The man went to a tank and soon re- 
turned, bearing in his hand a fine trout 
i ap eight inches in length. This Mr. 


ackford held, while he took a lead pen-' 


cil and touched one of its eyes with the 
point. The trout wriggled about vigor- 
ously, and at the same time drew an in- 
side yellow curtain over the eye. 

“You see he can close his eye if he 
chooses,” said the former fish’ commis- 
sioner.—Kate F: Reighard, in Exchange. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Hen. 





‘hough a little fly at times, she never thinks 
f getting gay; 


0: e 
Though a female, yet she never says @& 


word; 
She just cackel-ates and scratches in a med- 
itative way; 
She’s a very unassuming sort of bird; 
And it’s odd, but true, that every one !s 
stuck upon her lay, f 
Though her singing is the worst that’s 
ever heard. 


She is social] in her nature, even likes to gad 


about, ‘ 
When she’s time to spare from caring for 
her brood; 
But when home demands her presence, she 
cuts social functions out; 
She sticks. strictly to her chicks—as 
mothers should, 
There are others that could take her—there 
ean be no sort of doubt— 
As a model and a type of motherhood. 


She is peaceable and quiet in an ordinary 


way; 
But, to shicld her young, will bravely face 
her foes;, 
She won’t gossip, and of scandal never has 
a thing to say; 
Never tries to show her feathers, or to 
pose; 
She leaves strutting, crowing, fighting, fuss 
and feathers and display 
Unto Chanticleer—for that is all he knows. 


She has not a vice and is with nearly all the 
virtues blest; 
She would not be called a beauty, 
afraid; 
But, you know, that beauty is but skin— 
or feathers—deep, at best, 
And the feminine attractions swiftly fade. 
I believe among her good points this sur- 
passes all the rest, 
That she never cackles till the egg 1s laid. 
—John C. Snyder, in Live Stock Inspector, 
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Poultry Hints. 





Curd is excellent for young stock. 

Turkeys need plenty of grass range. 

Do not let the young become chilled. 

Turkeys will shrink one-third in dress- 
ing. ; 
No “sloppy” food must be given the 
young. 

The bronze is the largest of the turkey 
family. 

A good start is everything in rearing 
turkeys, 

See that the parent stock is strong and 
vigorous. 

Turkey hens are profitable until five 
years old. 

It is a good plan to change gobblers 
every year. 

Let the fowls fast for twelve hours be- 
fore killing. 

It requires twenty-eight days to hatch a 
turkey egg.—New York Farmer. 





About Shipping Eggs. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I will be glad if you or any of your read- 
ers can give me information as to the rea- 
son why eggs shipped by express do not 
hatch so well as those that do not undergo 
the journey. The point I wish to get at 
is, where is the greatest danger in the 
shipment of eggs? I have purchased eggs 
of the largest and most successful breed- 
ers paying $5.00 per dozen and have had 
very poor success in the hatching. I have 
sold eggs where the purchaser claimed ‘to 
have had bad luck, and yet the eggs we 
hatched at our own place and those that 
were hatched near home were successful. 
We are careful in handling the eggs to see 
that they do not become chilled and that 
they are shipped when fresh laid, and we 
are careful not to ‘jolt them in the wagon 
in carrying them to the express office. Pos- 
sibly those who receive the eggs are not 
so careful that the eggs should not be 
jolted in taking them home from the ex- 
press office. Or do you think that the jar 
of the cars affects their fertility? Do you 
know of any way of distinguishing be- 
tween the fertile and the unfertile eggs 
fresh laid?—D. D. B. 





The Bath. 





One of the most essential things in a 
pigeon loft is a good, large bath pan. One 
about eighteen inches long and fourteen 
inches wide makes a nice size. 

Every morning you should put clean, 
fresh water in the bath pan. As soon as 
the birds get through bathing the pan 
should be removed to prevent the birds 
drinking the water. 

It is astonishing how much dirt is re- 
moved by a bath. You can put your water 
in the pan as clear as crystal and when the 
bath is over the water that is left is of a 
milky whiteness and the surface covered 
with dust from their bodies. This all goes 
to show the necessity of the bath. 

If you will allow your birds the free 
use of water you will find that you will 
not have to trouble with lice, and the birds 
will be healthy and always in true feather. 

We are glad to see the interest that is 
being taken in the Parlor Tumbler, and it 
is a good time to call attention to the dif- 
ferent methods of handling them. Judges 
should be instructed when the standard 
and rules are made. There are many ways 
to make them perform, which is very much 
to the disadvantage of the judge, and it 
shows it is not infrequent that good birds 
will not perform because they are not ac- 
customed to the judge’s way of handling 
them.—Hx. 





Purchasing Eggs for Sitting. 





Our poultry readers -will appreciate the 
following advice from A. V. Meersch, in 
American Poultry Advocate: 

Poultry keepers who possess only a few 
mongrels and who wish to own some-pure 
bred fowls will find they can do this 'with 
as little outlay as possible. by purchasing 
one or two sittings of eggs. Many eggs 
of every variety are advertised in the pa- 
pers devoted to live stock. These are 
usually stated to be from prize birds. - Dis- 
satisfaction is sometimes expressed at the 
quality of the chickens hatched from 
bought eggs, but the purchaser. of -eggs 
should remember that, however handsome 
the stock birds may be, it by no-‘means fol- 
lows as a matter of course that the chick- 
ens will take after the parents, Eggs are 
now and then sold that undoubtedly are 
laid by birds that do not answer to the 
description given by the vendors, but this. 
is the exception. fe 

Many of the pens of fowls from which 
eggs are advertised are made up of prize 
winners and have been purchased at heavy 
cost. The largest and most successful 
breeders, however, rear only a few show 
birds from a great number of chickens, 
those that are seen winning prizes being 
probably the pick of hundreds of chicks, so 
from one or two sittings of eggs the 
chances are that no prize birds will be pro- 
duced and the purchaser, therefore, should 





be satisfied if the eggs turn out chickens 
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for some years. Ohickens from such a 
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‘yard are more likely to come true to type 


han from one in which the stock has been 
recently got together; and they will form 
good material for the young beginner who 
intends to go in for fancy stock, with 
which to found a strain of his own. If 
the best of the young birds that he rears 
are retained and judiciously mated in the 
following season the progeny are sure to 
show great improvement. 





Fine tobacco put in thé nests of setting 
hens is good to keep off body lice, 





If lousy hens did not lay there would 
be few eggs in market. But if the hens 
are entirely free from this evil they would 
lay a great deal more. 





By allowing the fowls the run of the 
orchard they will get the benefit of the 
shade afforded by the trees, while they will 
be able to pick up more or less food, while 
at the same time they benefit the trees and 
fruit by the insect pests, bugs and worms 
which they destroy. 
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Mixed Maxims, 





One swallow does not make the world 
go round. 

A rolling, stone shows whicao way the 
wind blows. 

Little pitchers save the nine. 

It’s an ill wind that sweeps clean. 

The course of true love waits for no 
man. 

A bird in the hand is as good as a 
feast. 
' Uneasy lies the head that has no turn- 
ng. 

People who live in glass houses never 
hear any good of themselves. 

A friend in need is the thief of time. 

The love of money levels all ranks. 

Honesty is its own reward. 

In a multitude of consuls there is safety. 

The wind bloweth where it is listed. 

A stitch in time is worth two in the 
side, : 

Limitation is in the sincerest flattery. 
The best-laid eggs of many a hen 
Gang aft a-gley. 

The proof of the printer is in the read- 
ing. 
Virtue is the best policy.—Collier’s, 





Why We Need Hobbies. 





Business is not inseparable from higher 
things. Men may be born grocers, but 
need not live only as grocers. Solon and 
Thales, wise men of the Greeks, were 
merchants; Plato peddled oil; Spinzona, the 
philosopher, mended spectacles. ‘ Linnaeus 
was a cobbler as well as a botanist. Shake- 
speare prided himself more upon his suc- 
cess as a stage manager than as a dram- 
atist. Spenser was a sheriff. It might re- 
quire a rather strong wrench of the imag- 
ination to imagine sheriffs of to-day writ- 
ing another “Faerie Queen”’—but why? 
Milton taught school, as have almost all 
great men. Walter Scott, the wizard of 
the North, was circuit clerk and practical 
man of affairs; Grote was a London bank- 
er, Ricardo a stock jobber and Sir Isaac 
Newton master of the English mint. Paul 
was a tent-maker and the Great Gentle- 
man an apprentice at a carpenter’s bench. 

“I practice law simply to support my- 
self,” said one of the greatest of St. Louis 
attorneys—an attorney-at-law, not an at- 
torney-at-politics—“‘but my real life is at 
home in my library.” Thoroughly prac- 
tical people need the help of hobbies to 
keep them from shriveling up.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. ‘ 





A Successful Man's Advice to 
Boys. 





Charles M. Schwab, president of the re- 
cently organized United States Steel Com- 
pany, began his business career as an office 
boy. He is now one of the business kings 
of the country, with an annual salary, it 
is said, of $800,000. 

But Mr. Schwab has not lost his interest 
in boys, and a few evenings ago he spoke 
at the commencement exercises of the 
Evening Trade School in New York. His 
advice to the boys was so clear, practical 
and sound that it deserves wide circula- 
tion. Here are some of his remarks, says 
Democrat and Chronicle: 

Of course, in talking about how a boy 
is to succeed, I will assume that the boy 
is honest and straightforward, for other- 
wise success is absolutely impossible. 
Now, in the yery first place, when you go 
for a start in life, do not make the mis- 
take that is often made in asking some 
man of influence to get you a position. 
Go yourself for it. It doesn’t matter in 
the slightest how low you start at first. 
If you are going to rise, you will pass the 
first stages very quickly, anyway. If you 
have some influential man to start you, as 
soon as you begin to succeed the least bit 
others will point to you and say: “He 
had influence to back him.’”’ You should 
go in on your own merit, and win on your 
own merit. The boy who starts with 
influence back of him starts with a 
handicap load of circumstances. No mat- 
ter what business you take up, if you want 
to succeed you must do what you have to 
do a little better than any one about you, 
so that the attention of your superiors will 
be attracted to.you. Simply doing your 
duty won’t do, for every one is expected 
to do his duty. You must do a little more 
than your duty. You cannot make people 
believe you are interested in your work if 
you are not. 

At the very foundation, it will be seen, 
Mr. Schwab puts, not quickness and 
smartness—though they are all right—but 
honesty and straightforwardness. Let the 
boys, and the men also, think of that. He 
assumes those qualities as primal and es- 
sential, yet toa often they are overbooked 
and ignored. 





Uncle Eben’s Philosophy. 





“One er de bigges’ damages dese hyuh 
trusts is li’ble to do,”’ said Uncle Eben, “is 
temptin’ folks to lose time fum dere reg’lar 
business, hollerin’ agin whut dey can’t 
help.” —Washington Star. 


x 





Those Knowledge Hunters, 


_-_—_ 


“Ts this the man that answers the ques- 
tions?” asked the caller. 

“Yes, sir,’”’ responded the toiler at the 
desk, 

“T wish you’d explain to me in a few 
words the operation of a steam engine. 
I’m as ignorant as a horse about it.” 

Then, for the first time in his whole 
career, the answers-to-queries man lost his 
temper and swore.—Chicago Record. 
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DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 
I bave discovered a positive cure for all female 
and the piles. qT) never fails to cure the piles 

from cause or in either sex, or any of the d 
peculiar to women, such as leucorrhcea, displace- 
heer g granulation, etc. I will gladly mail 


Tecan i 
Ey ©. Box 180, Kokomo, End, oe 





bly pure bred and typical of 
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Goin’ Back. 
I’ve packed my traps and I’m goin’ back 
where the fie e mn and broad. 
And the colts, with thelr ers all doubled 
up, are rollin’ on the sod; 


They’ll smile, "pose, when they see me 
come, and they'll, some of ’em, likely 


~ 8a 

They thought ‘d forsaken the farm for 
good the day that I went away, 

But let ’em smile—I’m goin’ back—l'm sick 

. of the noise and fuss, 
Where a couple dollars count for more 
an the life of a common cuss; 

They'll nobody notice I’ve went away—if 
‘you told ‘em they wouldn't care, 

But somebody’s face’ll be full of joy when 
she greets her boy back there. 


I’m goin’ back, for I’ve had my fill—I’ve 





saw what there is to see; 
The city may still be the place for you, but 
it’s lost its charm for me, 


And won’t I be lonesome there, 
with the people so far apart? 

Well, mebby they’re few and far between, 
but each of ’em got a heart; 

There ain’t no hundreds of thousands there 
to push you around, I know, 

Not carin’ a cent where you’re comin’ from 
or where you're tryin’ to go— 

For the one that’s jostled day after day, 
with never a friend to greet, 

There ain’t a lonesomer place on earth than 
the city’s crowded street. 


I’m goin’ back, and you'll stay here and 
rush, in the same old way, 

Goin’ to work and then goin’ home—the 
same thing day by day— 

And you'll thin 
time and I'll 


you’re havin’ a high old 
(From where I whistle across the fields) at 


you say, 


ity you, lookin’ back 
you in the same old track! 

I’m goin’ back, but the crowds won’t know, 
and they’ll still keep rushin’ on; 
They'll never notice that someone’s face Is 

missin’ when l’m Fone. 
No, aes never notice that someone's gone 
—if they did they wouldn’t care— 
But every tree’ll be noddin’ to me when I 
~ turn up the lan¢ back there, 
/ -—§. BE. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Herald. 





Leaving the Farm. 





Let me say a word to those who are 
thinking of leaving the farm. Do not do 
it unless you have had a good deal of 
experience in some other line of business 
for there is a large competition ia all lines 
and if you are not onto your job you will 
get left. There is a tendency for good 
farmers to leave the farm, but in my opin- 
ion these are the very ones who should 
stay on the farm to set a good example 
for the poorer cnes. We have too many 
tenderfeet who do not understand the right 
principles of farming.—G. W. Peck, in 
Denver Field and Farm. 





Farmers, Read This. 





There is one section of the city, though, 
where hot weather is a calamity, and that 
is in the congested tenement-house district, 
says Democrat and Chronicle. To appre- 
ciate the conditions there one must go 
through the. Hast Side on a broiling night 
in midsummer, when the heat, gathered 
during the long day by the pavements 
and the brick walls, is radiated during the 
night. There are the big tenements, the 
roofs and fire-escapes littered with human- 
ity endeavoring to get a breath of fresh 
air for their labor and _heat-tortured 
frames, In many of these tenements, big 
double-decker affairs of five to eight 
stories, as many as fifty families live, and 
there are some tenements housing from 
three to five hundred people, some of them 
herded five in a room used for sleeping, 
cooking, eating and sweat-shop labor dur- 
ing the daytime. ‘These people flock to the 
roofs and the fire escapes at night and 
make a most pitiful sight to the person 
who passes through any of the streets 
when sleep is upon such of them as can 
secure that relief. 





Spring Vegetables. 





Lettuce is recommended for the nerves, 
the system. i : 

Pharaoh, it is said, fed his pyramid 
builders on radishes. 

Watercress is accounted an excellent 
tonic, stomachic and cooling. 

Cucumbers contain arsenic in sufficient 
quantities to affect the complexion if eaten 
freely. 

Onions are said to be good for chest 
ailment and colds, but do not agree with 
everybody. 

The cabbage, when young and tender, 
is said to be full of phosphates needed 
to enrich the blood. 

The Greek philosophers thought a dish 
of boiled beets served up with salt and 
oil a great aid to mental exercise. 

Spinach has been praised as beneficia) 
for rheumatism and gout, helpfui in kid- 
ney disease, and good for purifying the 
blood. 

The Arabians have always eaten arti- 
chokes for liver trouble, and in different 
parts of the world they are regarded as 
particularly healthful for men and women 
who lead a sedentary life. 


as a complexion beautifier. Eaten early 
in the morning their advocates declare 
that they will produce the most astonish- 
ing effect upon the hair and eyes. 





In a Pound of Coal. 





A pound of cannel oil is a lump about 
the size of a man’s fist. 
can be distilled sufficient to color the fol- 
lowing lengths of flannel three-quarters of 
a yard wide: Five feet of yellow, three 
and one-half feet of scarlet, two feet of 
violet, two inches of orange, four inches of 
turkey red and eight inches of magenta, 
By judicious blendings you can obtain six- 
teen distinct yellow colors, twelve orange, 
thirty red, fifteen blue, seven green and 
nine violet; in all, eighty-nine separated 
tints. These colors are made from the 
waste left over after the gas has been ex- 
tracted. 

Take a ton of good cannel coal and dis- 
till it in a gas retort. It will give ten 
thousand cubic feet of gas, twenty-five 
gallons of ammoniacal liquor, thirty 
pqunds of ammonium sulphate, thirteen 
gallons of coal tar. It is this liquid which 
forty years ago was burned in the fur- 
naces or sold as cheap for wagon grease at 
five shillings a ton, that now yields not 
only those lovely colors, but medicines and 
scents enough to stock a chemist’s and 
perfumer’s shop. 

The first man who 160 years ago, tried 
to experiment with coal tar—a Germau 
named Stauff—very nearly died from suf- 
focation. It was 120 years before chemists 
learned to deal with coal tar and first ob- 
tained the beautiful aniline purple for 
mauve dye. Two million and a half of 
money was spent in 1899 on coal tar dyes 
in British factories, 

So great was the excitement when the 
purple aniline dye was first discovered 
that a Parisian manufacturer made the 
city authorities an offer of $40,000 if he 
might be permitted to take up the asphalt 
in one of the principal streets in order to 
distill it for use in his dye works. Purple 
became the fashion, and remained so for, 
four successive seasons. 

The newer coal-tar dyes owe their dis- 
covery to the quinine famine of 1880. In 
that year quinine became so expensive 
that Professor Dewar and other scientists 
began experimenting to find a substitute 
which would do equally well to cool the 
blood in fever. The first results of their 
experiments were the delicate yellows and 
browns obtained from benzine. Then quin- 








oline was hit upon—a drug with just the 





Vegetables have a marked: effect upon: 


Carrots have been eloquently eulogized- 
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same bitter taste as quinine, equally pow- 
erful in ‘ing fever,and leaving none 
of quinine’s evil effects, Quinoline, also, 
costs less than half as much as quinine. 

Antipyrine, even stronger and more last- 
ing in its effects, and without any bitter- 
ness at all, was the next development. 
Hundreds of pounds of this drug have been 
shipped lately to South Africa, to help the 
doctors in their fight against enteric fever. 

Still another boom from coal tar is the 
drug called thallin, which is much the best 
medicine known to cure a patient of the 
dreaded yellow fever. In all, seventeen 
new medicines owe their origin to coal tar. 

“Extract of new-mown hay,” and other 
similar delicate perfumes are obtained 
from a substance called cumarin, which 
up to a few years ago was extracted from 
sweet woodruff and other scented grasses. 
Dr. Perkins discovered that cumarin could 
be obtained by distillation of one of the 
volatile oils of coal tar. White heliotrope 
is also made almost entirely from coal tar, 
together with seven other scents, gener- 
ally known by the names of the flowers 
they used to be extracted from. The 
Island of Mauritius lost much of its scent 
industry through the rivalry of coal tar 
scent. 

Vanillin, one of the most delicate prod- 
ucts of coal, is used by the gallon in mak- 
ing the extract of vanilla, for flavoring 
custards and puddings. 

Besides these dyes and scents, coal tar 
gives uS that greatest boon of the man 
whose doctor won’t let him take sugar— 
namely, saccharin. Of this substance, one 
pound is equal to two hundredweight of 
sugar, as far as sweetening power goes. 
It is quite wholesome, and is, into the bar- 
gain, a capital disinfectant. Jam made 
with saccharin ought to keep forever. 

Coal tar dyes and scents are by no 
means cheap and nasty substitutes. They 
are all as good ag the original prepara- 
tions they have superseded. And, in spite 
of the evil odor of coal tar, not one work- 
man has ever been made ill by dealing 
with it.—Ainslee’s. 





Sleep in Hot Weather. 





Those who have most to say about sleep 
are insomniacs. Good sleepers seldom men- 
tion it. Undoubtedly one of the surest in- 
citants to that condition which “knits up 
the ravel’d sleeve of care” is fatigue. On 
these excessively warm nights, when hu- 
midity boils potatoes without the aid of 
artificial fire, do not hurry to bed until a 
feeling of weariness suggests repose. Get 
downright tired, and turn in. You 
will not require dangerous opiates—not 
even cigars or a drink. In the meantime, 
eat less and don’t worry. Let the ther- 
mometer do the worrying.—Tip, in New 
York Press, 





How to Restore Old Furniture. 


As few households can afford the ex- 
pense of replacing old furniture with new 
articles, much of the good appearance of 
the home depends upon the cleaning and 
renovating of tables, chairs, book-shelves 
and other belongings which have grown 
shabby with long usage. This can be done 
at a trifling expense by any one possessing 
patience and good judgment. 

Furniture requiring to be revarnished 
should be well washed with strong borax 
water in order to remove the grease and 
other blemishes, then wiped dry and given 
a good coat of varnish. 

Ink stains or other disfiguring spots may 
be removed by dipping a feather in a mix- 
ture of twelve drops of spirits of nitre 
and a tablespoonful of rain water and ap- 
plying it to the spots. To remove lesser 
stains and give furniture not badly de- 
faced a polish, take two tablespoonfuls of 
sweet oil, a tablespoonful of turpentine 
and a tablespoonful of strong borax water;) 
mix well and rub in with a soft flannel 
cloth. Scratches and dents on furniture 
may be entirely erased by wetting with 
warm water and covering with a wet cloth 
and applying a hot iron until the moisture 
lg evaporated, after which a cloth satur- 
ated with linseed oil should be laid over 
the places for several days before var- 
nishing, 

All furniture should be polished often. 
Any of the following recipes for preparing 
8 polish at héme may be successfully 
used: 

Four ounces of shellae, two pints of 
alcohol, two pints of linseed oil and one 
pint of turpentine; mix and add four 
ounces of ammonia; shake and apply with 
a@ sponge. : 

A good polish that will keep well and 
may be applied often is made of one ounce 
of white wax, one ounce of yellow wax, 
one-half ounce of linseed oil, a quarter of 
an ounce of powdered borax and one pint 
.of boiling water, melted all together over 
the fire. 

A French polish is made from six ounces 
of shellac dissolved in a pint of wood 
naphtha and a fourth of a pint of lin- 
seed oil. 

A word of caution must be added that 
naphtha and turpentine are inflammable 
and must be used with great care.—BHliza 
R. Parker, in Exchange. 





Mr. C. A. Green, Editor Fruit Grower: 


Three years ago last fall I sent you five 
| dollars and asked you to send to a poor 
man in York Co., Pa., five dollars’ worth 
of trees. You sent him fifty-one trees, such 
as cherry, pear, plum and peach. They 
all lived except one sweet cherry, and out 
of the fifty trees, forty-one are bearing 
fruit to-day. I never invested five dollars 
in my life that brought better returns than 
the five dollars I sent you—J. F. W., 
Baltimore, Md. 


NEW CURE 




















FOR FITS 


If you suffer from Epileptic Fits, Falling Sickne 
rst. Vitus’ Dance, or have children or friends 
at do so, my New Discovery will CURE them 
and all you are asked to do is to send for my 
FREE REMEDIES and try them. They haye 
cured thousands where everything eise faijeg 
Sent absolutely free with complete directions, ey. 
press prepaid. Please give AGE and full addres, 


DR. W. H. MAY 
94 Pine Street, New York City, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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IN- THE. WORLD 
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RAILWAY, TO PHOTOGRAPH 
THE ALTON LIMITED. 

SEND A 20, STAMP TO GEO. J, CHARLTON, 
G. P. A., C. & A. RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL, 
AND RECEIVE AN ILLUSTRATED PAM 
PHLET WITH FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
FIRST EXPOSURE MADE WITH THE EX 

TRAORDINARY MACHINE. 











- SEND NO MONEY 


i Until you have seen and tested our watch, 
PiWim=s ce We sell at Factory Price at One-Haif and 
- S77 jess than what you have to pay el 























Our watches are titted with the un 
im. 17 Jeweled Specia! Limited, or 7 jewel 
io Waltham or Elgin Movement, known 
> the world over as the best, and 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS 
® Case is hunting.solid gold pattern 
ma engraving, extra 14 karat gold 
my plate; good enough for a railroad 
‘a president. Specia) Offer tor the 
next 60 days: Send your address 
we, and we willsend watch C, v0. D, 
with privilege of full ex ar 
Cali in any ex 
found perfectly sati 
W the best watch ever offe 
a price pay $5.75 and expre 
es, otherwise not one cent. FR 
2.00 chain for next 30 days with 
watch. State if Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Write at once 
we may not advertise this watch at this price again. Catalog 


Excelsior Watch Co.. 334 Central Bank Bldz., Chica? 


Please Mention Greew’s Fruit Grower. 
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i he only Steel 
MRE ow We are the only St. 

BASNRIZALASS Roofing Co. awarded 
Lh SSS SOT Medal and Diploma 


for PATENT CAP ROOFING at Worlds 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of allstyles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CRILING, ETC. ° Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this paper. . 

Sykes iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, % 


Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE APIARY 


—its pleasures. and profits, is the Dict 
of that excellent and handsome illustrated 
magazine, Gleanings in Bee Culture. We 
send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee 
Culture, and book on bee supplies to ail wo 
name this paper. 


The A.1.ROOT CO., Medina, 9. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ym HALE’S | Clark’s Hay Tools, gat 
ORCHARD)| D. a. Harrow Ca 
a earth in a day. Ae: 


moves 15,vu0 tons 
. . ‘ Arey 
i age These 5 toolscut a track 31 ft.wider™. 
/ a pUSICKLE 16in. Sulky Plow 











SICKLE dft, 300 ibs. 
WATER ail made by the Cutaway 
GRINDER. 


Send for Circular, 
Please Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 
0 LTRY PAPER, illust'd, 20 pagey 
P U % cents per year. 4 a 


trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page prac 
ultry book free to yearly subscribers 
ook alone 10 cents. Casmeque of poultry, 
books free, Poultry ddvocate, Syracuse, N. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Harrow Co.of | 
Higganum, Conn, 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From my breeding pens of Rochester prize wit- 
ning. White and Silver Wyandoties, Barred : 
Rocks, S. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Fess * 
for $1.00, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circul . 
, RELIABLE POULTRY YARDS, : 
F. W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 5, Kochester, N. % 
Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


B= LICE KILLER kills all mites and’ "@ 





Please 


~ 





lice by simply sprinkling on roosts for poultry ; on beiaing 
for hogs. Bigsample free. Geo. H. Lee Co,, Omaha, Neb. 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 
puzzied, myocisiies 


amazed at recovery or patients thought incurable, D 
Dit. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE F000; 
Tite me about your case. Advice and proof of cure 


e 5 
FREE. DR. CHASE, 224 N. Oth Ste, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


i Control whom yon wish. Make others love and obey ye 
A} Cures diseases, Makes fun by the hour. New ee 
stantaneous method. Quickasa flash. YOU can '® "4 
it. Success sure. Mammoth illustrated LESSON 
and full particulars FREE J Send address stm 
Prof. L. de Harraden, - JACKSON, MICH 
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BREEDING POULTRY FOR SALE 











We offer a superior grade of hens from our 
breeding pens, at the reduced price of $1.00 eacli 
for the following breeds: 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, 





BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, .. . 





WHITE WYANDOTTES. ... 





These are superior 


birds ‘and you should 


speak quickly if you want them at this price. 




















Our friend, A. C. Van Deman, son of Prof. H. E. V4" 
Deman, has in Virginia for'sale some ofthis year’s breeder 
and offers hens of high quality at $1.00 each for S. C. Whit? 
Leghorns, bred from winners at Washington Poultry Show 
recently, also a few superior cocks at $2.00 each. He 4/S° 
has plenty of S. C. Brown Leghorns of. fine color at $1.9? 
each. He has aS. C, Buff Leghorn cock for sale at $2.00. 


GREEN’S NURSERY GO., Rochester, N.Y- 
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The Duty 
of Mothers. 


What suffering frequently results 
from @ mother’s ignorance; or. more 
frequently from a mother’s neglect to 

roperly instruct her daughter ! 

Tradition says “‘ woman must suf- 
fer,” and young women are 80 taught. 
There is a little truth and a great deal 
of exaggeration in this. If a young 

uffers severely she needs treat- 


woman S 
ment, and her mother should see that 


ghe gets it. ‘ 4 
Many mothers hesitate to take their 


daughters to a physician for examina- 
tion: but no mother need hesitate ‘to 
write freely about her daughter or 
herself to Mrs. Pinkham’s Laboratory 
at Lynn, Mass., and secure from a 
woman the most efficient advice with- 


out chargs. 





Mrs. August Pfalzgraf, of South 
Byron, Wis., mother of the young lady 
whose portrait we here publish, wrote 
in January, 1899, saying her daughter 
had suffered for two years with irreg- 
war menstruation — had headache all 
the time, and pain in her side, feet 
swelled, and was generally miserable. 
She received an answer promptly with 
advice, and under date of March, 1899, 
the mother writes again that Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound cured 
her daughter of all pains and irregu- 
larity. 

Nothing in the world equals Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s great medicine for regu- 
lating woman’s peculiar monthly 
troubles. 





» BASKETS BASKETS 


Peach and Grape Baskets, 


Also Material for same in the Flat. 





Send us 
your wants 





WEBSTER BASKET 


Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BASKETS! BASKETS! 
BERRY, PEACH 
AND GRAPE . . 


6M. ats. for $12.50. 20M. ats/%45.00. 


WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO., Charlotte, N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


me 
a p — unsurpassed. 
100. Prompt shipment. BATTERSON & CO. 
Relizble Commission Merchants, Buffalo. 
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OF ALL KINDS FOR SHIPPING 


CHERRIES, PLUMS, 
PEACHES AND CRAPES 


The Strongest and Hand- 
somest Packages at the 
Lowest Prices. . . . . 


‘FISH & HULETT, - Sodus, K. Y, 





—————| 











Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE » 


~~ TSS ra 
spe EVAPORATOR 
Rie ally z i ny 
| Reto poner Four sizes made. Cost 
o 4 from $1 to $50 complete, 
Capacity oi any size, 
=2> Suilicient to pay for itself 
in trom 10 to 15 days. 
Slicer, ‘Corer, Apple, 
* Peach and Potato Parers. 
Dried Fruit Presses, « 
Send for circular. 
R. Toprine, Marion, N.Y 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
in each county to sell eas, Coffees, 


SALAR 
Spices, ete., to housewives and stores 


nd viv, , . 
oa sive valuable premiums to customers. COLONIAL 
OFFER AND SPICE MILLS, 603 HudsonSt., New York City 


CLUBBIN G LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who way desire some other periodical in con- 
ee, with it are offered the following to 
> wg trom. ‘Ihe figures in the first column 
: ry the regular price of KRUIT GROWER 
~~ the publication named. Those in the sec- 
mintiertnens show the price at which the 
Miblication named and the FRUIT GROWER 
ire both be sent for one year. At these 
~ ae you can get many of the publications 
ed at a third less than the regular sub- 
Heaton price. When more than one pub- 
pation besides the FRUIT GROWER is 
wilh send list of papers wanted and we 
: | furnish the price for the same. We can- 
os Send sample copies of any paper except 
Own. Requests for others must be sent 
“tect to the office of the paper wanted. 

: a $1 50 $1 10 
wud New York City 150 1 30 
herican Bee Journal 50 1 20 
couth 8S Companior, Boston, Mass. 2 25 00 

Osmopolitan, New York City 50 25 

cClure’s Magazine, N. Y. ale Fo 25 

Ulsey’s Magazine, N. Y. .- 1 50 25 
poibner’s Magazine, N. Y. é 15 

95 
ri 
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In the Downhill of Life. 


In the downhill of life, when I find I’m de- 
clining, 
May my lot no less fortunate be, 
Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for re- 


clining 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea. 
With an ambling fat pony to pace o’er the 


awn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow 
As blithe as the lark that each day hails 


the dawn, 
I’ll'l6ok forward with hepe for to-morrow! 
To-morrow, to-morrow! I'll look forward 
with hope for to-morrow! 


With a porch at my door both for shelter 
and shade, too, 
As the sunshine or rain ma 
And a small spot of ground 
my spade, too, Ss 
And a barn for the use of my flail, 
With a cow for my dairy and a dog for my 
ame 
And a corneal when my friend wants to 
orrow, 
I’ll envy no nabob his riches or fame 
Nor the honors that await him to-morrow! 
To-morrow, to-morrow! Nor the honors that 
await him to-morrow. 


prevail, 
or the use of 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot 
be completely 
Secured by a neighboring hill, 
And at night may repose steal o’er me most 
' ° sweetly 
By the sound of a murmuring rill, 
And while peace and plenty are found at 
my board 
And a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 
With my friend I will share what to-day 
may afford 
And let him spread the table to-morrow. 
To-morrow, to-morrow! And let him spread 
the table to-morrow! 


And when I at last must throw off this frail 


covering, 
Which I’ve’ worn for three score years and 


ten, 
On the verge of the grave I'll not seek to 
keep hov’ring ; 
Nor my thread to spin o’er again, 
But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 
Nor repine at each wrinkle or furrow, 
This old worn-out stuff that is threadbare 
to-day i 
May become everlasting to-morrow! 
To-morrow, to-morrow! fay become ever- 
lasting to-morrow! 





Relation of Cultivation to 
. Growth. 


Measurements were made of all the lead- 
ing branches on about 600 apple trees in 
several orchards through Zour seasons’ 
growth by J. C. Whitten of the Missouri 
Experiment Station, and showed the fol- 
lowing total growth in inches: No. 1, Ben 
Davis, 87.1; No. 2, Ben Davis, 55.6; No. 
3, Ben Davis, 46.5; No. 4, Jonathan, 51.1; 
No. 5, Jonathan, 34.9; No. 6, Genet, 27.3; 
No. 7, Genet, 22.4; No. 8, Genet, 40.9; 
No. 9, miscellaneous varieties, 54.4. 

Orchard No. 1 had a clean cultivation 
each season. Nos. 2 and 5 had clean eul- 
tivation up to the first year of measuring, 
when it was sowed to cowpeas or other 
cover crop in June. Nos. 3 and 4 had been 
cultivated the same, but were seeded to 
elover. In No. 3 blue-grass was sown the 
last year; and in No. 4 a space was culti- 
vated under each tree every summer. No. 
7 stood in blue-grass pasture; and No. 6 
in blue-grass and clover, with some eulti- 
vation tinder each tree. No. 8 was seeded 
to clover the first year of measuring. No. 
9 was ploughed each spring, cultivated, 
and seeded in summer to cow-peas, rye, or 
wheat. In respect to soil and location the 
orchards were similar. 

The greatest growth was made by those 
trees which were cultivated most, and 
those which received some cultivation 
made more growth than those in sod. A 
study of the orchards makes the value of 
cultivation more apparent than the figures 
of growth would indicate. The cultivated 
trees were uniformly healthier, more vig- 
orous, and produced larger fruit than 
those not cultivated. The cultivated trees 
made a more uniform growth than those 
not. cultivated,which is even more impor- 


tant than the amount of growth. The, 


more the trees were cultivated the less 
they were affected by drought. 





The Strawberry Season of 1901 
at Green’s Fruit Farm. 


An unusual season Early varieties 
were seen in blossom one week earlier than 
in any previous season and yet ripe ber- 
ries were not found until one week later 
than usual. This has been a season in 
which the strawberry plant has _ been 
happy. Plenty of moisture and no frosts 
during growing and blossoming time, lots 
of “hot” sunshine and showers during the 
ripening season. We expected lots of ber- 
ries, but our expectations did not run high 
enough. The plants that were expected 
to give good crops last season and did 
not, just laid in a good stock of vitality 
and,made blossom buds ready for this 
season. Varieties that we felt like con- 
demning for bad conduct last season have 
advanced in our good graces. Picking was 
pushed from morning until night every 
day, except Sundays, from the day we 
commenced until toward the close, when 
rains interfered. Although price ranged 
lower than for the last two seasons, really 
lew prices continued only for two days. 
A ready market was found for every berry 
picked. But let me emphasize here that 
the markets are found. They do not drop 
down upon the berry field or wagon, and 
yield a good price and carry off the crop. 
This part of the work means hustle and 
hard work for the manager, and those 
who sell--not forgetting those who attend 
to the pickers, do the crating, etc. 

As stated on other occasions, we sell 
the bulk of our strawberry crop direct 
from the wagon; we do not in any case 
sell so delicate a fruit through commis- 
sion houses. We installed one of our men 
this season in a town twenty-five miles 
distant, who received a:load daily in the 
early morning by wagon, and some by 
express. ‘This method we are forced to 
consider a “roaring success,” although 
with all due respect to the express com- 
pany, we must say that berries delivered 
by wagon arrived in far better shape than 
those over the railroad. Getting the ber- 
ries to market in good shape should be 
touched upon again; no matter how god 
the variety, how bright and large they 
look in the field if not handled with care 
two-thirds of the (would-be) profit must 
be lost. The writer made it his special 
work to see that all crates were put into 
the cooling room quick after picking, that 
the temperature was kept right by doors 
being closed during the day, and opened 
at night. He had a lounge in the house 
where he could lie and read or doze, as 
the case may be, so as to be ready to 
load up the different men as they started 
on their trips, as one had twenty-five miles 
to drive he needed four or five hours and 
would start at one or two o’clock, others 
having a less number %f miles to go would 
start at other times during the night, all 
aiming to be on the market by seven in 
the morning. Then in addition to this the 
local peddler would take out: light loads 
on the day of picking just as soon as they 
were picked, and had had time to cool 
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Se. KNIFE AND 60c. SHEARS, $1.00. 


| Mtong knife. ‘To start you we will send you one for 48e.; 5 for $2, postpaid. Best 7-inch shears, 60c. 
7 7 — knife and Pru 


Every M. & G. blade is hand-forged from razor steel 
file-tested, warranted. This cut is exact size of 75-cent 


ning, 75c.; budd 35c.; 
Toe ” Bend 
free list and 

“ How se a Razor.” 


MAHER & 
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9643 A Street, 
‘TOLEDO, 0, 
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off “in the cooler.” As to varieties, we 
are fruiting again most of the good, well 
known ones that we tied to as soon as we 
tested them and found we liked them, and 
then we have been testing a few new or 
later ones. ; : 

Of those which we may term the well 
known ones, Corsican, Jessie and Brandy- 
wine stand first. Corsican has the best 
foliage, produces a big crop of fruit which 
stands up in the box better than any other 
variety and sells better than any other 


‘variety. Another point in its favor is for 


those who ship by express that it does not 
weigh heavily. As a commercial variety 
it stands ahead of all others. After ot&er 
Varieties are gone very fair pickings of 
Corsican can be made, which always sell 
at a high price. 

Clyde produced more berries on the vines 
than any other variety, but a lack of 
foliage is its drawback, the fruit being 
exposed to the extremely hot sun and fol- 
lowed by a heavy shower or two when 
at their best injured the fruit sadly and 
cut the returns for this variety short. 
Plant Clyde on rich, deep soils but don’t 
plant it on poor hill sides. 

Van Deman ripened first again and is 
a profitable variety for the early market 
because of its earliness. 

Excelsior was a day or two behind Van 
Deman and gave a much better .account 
of itself than it has done other seasons. 
If it were somewhat larger and a little 
less tart, being an early variety, it would 
please us Northern fellows better. 

Bush Cluster gave a lot of good sized, 
extremely bright, clean fruit. The berries 
are borne on stiff stems and this is an ad- 
vantage during showery time. Its one 
weakness is that the hulls hang to the 
berry too tight. 

Senator Dunlap, amongst the newer va- 
rieties, is all right, large fruit of good 
color and pleasing quality, and an abund- 
ance of it. . 

Bennet does not make so much show as 
some but the pickings hung ‘on and good 
canners were secured from the rows when 
hardly to be expected. Those who have 
it will not be disappointed another season 
if the plants have a chance. 

Amongst those we are fruiting for 
the first time this season Iowa Queen 
has some good qualities. It is pro- 
ductive and the berries are of good size 
and remarkably attractive in appear- 
ance. We would desire to observe it an- 
other season before deciding whether it 
was all that was desirable for the general 
planter. Springdale Beauty is attractive, 
good quality but probably too soft for mar- 
ket. Sunshine, with us, lacks in foliage, 
and berries are too light in color to suit 
our market. 

The oft-asked question has been put to 
us again within the week and some of the 
readers of this may be asking it again. 
What varieties would you plant? And 
after another season’s careful noting we 
will say: 

If for home use and only one variety, 
Jessie. If two then aud Brandyavine. 

If for market, Corsican, Brandywine, 
Senator Dunlap and Clyde, if you have 
a favorable location for the latter. If you 
add one more let it be Van Der.an, per- 
haps, as early berries pay well.—H. H. B. 





Native Poisonous Plants. 


“It will be a revelation,” says a writer 
in Harper’s Bazar, ‘“‘to any. one who will 
write to the Department of Agriculture 
for a list to find that a large proportion of 
our familiar, blooming and foliage plants 
are harmful if taken into the human sys- 
tem. Many are so deadly that a very lit- 
tle nibble of them would be fatal. The 
exquisite bloom of the lily of the valley, is 
rank poison, if only a trifling bit of the 
petals or leaves is chewed. Others.in the 
catalogue are as familiar and as unsus- 
pected by the average person as that 
flower. Some of the plants, too, are so 
noxious that the milk from cows who have 
eaten them produces a serious intestinal 
trouble, particularly in young children. To 
this cause may be set down, according to 
those who know, many cases of otherwise 
untraceable illness; there would be many 
more, except that animals seem gifted with 
the instinct, usually, to avoid that which 
will be injurious to them. It is the part, 
therefore, of wisdom to avoid nibbling at 
any kind of plants, as most of us are 
ignorant concerning their effects.” 





A Revolution in Plant Life. 


Seedless fruit, thornless rose, shell-less 
nuts—these luxuries will be common in a 
few years if predictions are verified. 

The methods of growing fruit, nuts and 
vegetables are undergoing a revolution. It 
is believed that even the cores and skins 
can be practically done away with. By 
saving the strength of the plant used up 
in this way the fruit will be grown larger 
and with a finer flavor. 

The seedless orange is so far the most 
successful of the fruits: experimented on. 
It is the result of years of cultivation. 

Apples and pears have been grown with- 
out seeds. The fruit so far obtained is 
smaller than ordinary varieties and lack- 
ing in flavor. With a few years more of 
cultivation it is believed that seedless ap- 
ples and pears will be as common as seed- 
less oranges. 

Currants and grapes are grown in large 
quantities without seeds. 

A great deal more attention is being paid 
to the cultivation of nuts than ever before. 
Experiments in growing chestnuts larger 
than the ordinary wild nuts have been 
successful. The object of nut growers 
now is not so much to grow larger nuts as 
to do away with the shell and the thick 
walls which separate the kernel. 

An Ohio owner has already succeeded in 
growing hickory nuts with shells so thin 
that they can be broken by the hand.— 
Toronto World. 





Hay-Fever and Asthma Cure— 
Free. 


Our readers who suffer from Hay-fever 
or Asthma will be glad to know that a 
positive cure has been found for these dis- 
eases in the Kola Plant, lately discovered 
in West Africa. The cures wrought by 
this new botanic agent are really marvel- 
ous. Among others the editor of the. Far- 
mer’s Magazine, of Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Alfred Lewis, testifies that after marty 
years suffering, especially in Hay-fever 
season, the Kola Plant completely cured 
him. He was so bad that he could not 
lie down night or day for fear of choking. 
Mr. Wm. Kubler, Sr., and son, of War- 
rentown, Mo., Mr. C. E. Cole, Oradell, N. 
J., Miss Mary Troy, Whitechurch, Onta- 
rio, Canada, suffered for years with Hay- 
fever and Asthma but were completely 
cured. Rev. John L. Moore, Alice, 8. C.; 
Mr. Frank C. Newall, Market National 
Bank, Boston, and many others give sim- 
ilar testimony of their cure of Hay-fever 
and Asthma, after five to twenty years 
suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. 
If you are a sufferer we advise you to 
send to the Kola Importing Company, No. 
1164 Broadway, New York City, who to 
prove the wonderful power of the Kola 
Plant, will send every reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower who needs it a Large Case 
by mail entirely free. Hay-fever sufferers 
should send at once, so as to obtain the 
effects before the season of the attacks. 
It costs you nothing, and you should surely 
send for it, _ 
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.GREEN’S FRUI 


We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which -the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to esk regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


questions than Prof. H. KR. Van Deman. 


Can the olive be grafted on to prune 
or plum stocks? How are olive trees 


propagated?—L. Warner, Placerville, Cal. 


Reply: The olive and the plum and 
prune are so diverse in character that I 
do not think there is the least possibility 
of one being budded upon the other and I 
should not advise making the attempt. 
The olive grows fairly well from cuttings 
under proper treatment, and I think this 
is the proper method to follow in its prop- 
agation. 


What do you think of mixing fresh cow 
manure with gas tar (coal tar) for peach 
borer? The idea is to reduce the strength 
of tar so it will not be in danger of injur- 
ing the trees. Answer in Green’s Fruit 
Grower.—J. B. R. 

Reply: The mixture mentioned might 
be very good for preventing peach borers 
from entering the trees. According to the 
experiments at Cornell University, ordin- 
ary coal tar has not injured peach trees 
when smeared over them from just below 
the surface of the ground to several inthes 
above it, and thc addition of the cow ma- 
nure would undoubtedly lessen any such 
possibilities. I think the mixture is safe 
to use upon peach trees, but not upon 
apple trees, for I have known apple trees 
to be very seriously hurt by the applica- 
tion of coal tar. After using a great many 
different preparations .in different parts of 
the country, it seems to be quite clearly 
proven that coal tar is one of the most 
efficacious things that can be used as a 
wash or plaster about the base of peach 
trees to prevent injury from borers. 
it has also been proven that thorough 
wrapping with any heavy paper that may 
be securely fastened about the base of the 
tree so that the insects cannot lay their 
eggs, is equally good as a preventive and 
much more so than wood veneers, wire 
netting or anything else of that sort. The 
two latter having proved to be practically 
valueless for this purpose. 4 

Note.—Do not apply coal tar to peach 
trees less than two years planted in 
orchard. 


Do you advise setting potted strawberry 
plants in July and August for home sup- 
ply in garden?—J. G. B., Conn. 

Reply: Yes, I surely do advise this. I 
have done it repeatedly and always with 
good effect. If good strong plants are set 
and have reasonably good care afterwards 
there need be no failure to make them 
grow and to bear abundantly the next 
season. It often occurs that one has no 
opportunity to set a strawberry patch in 
the springtime and yet there is a strong 
desire to have berries the next season; and 
this is a case in which potted plants are 
needed. They have been grown for just 
such an emergency. They have good: roots, 
all safely grown in pots so as to be very 
little disturbed by shipment and trans- 
plantation, and when they are set in a 
new place in midsummer or early fall they 
will grow right on unless badly treated. 
I have often taken up and reset straw- 
berry plants at this time of year from the 
open ground and had them do well, but 
not so well as'if they had been grown in 
pots, because their roots were necessarily 
cut and otherwise disturbed much more 
than if they had been potted plants. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I wish to ask you through the columns 
of your valuable paper why it would not 
be a good way to keep grass and weeds 
from growing about fruit trees by putting 
coal ashes about the trunk for a space of 
three or four feet and two or three inches 
deep. I knew a man who used coal ashes 
in his orchard for years and his trees did 
well. Also, I know a man who uses par- 
affine that comes out of oil wells to keep 
borers out of the trees. He digs the earth 
from where the roots start and plasters 
the trees for about eight inches above the 
ground. He also uses it for grafting; it 
is, of course in a thick, heavy condition 
and all oil and gasoline out of it. One 
would think it would kil] them but it will 
not.—T. L. Russell, Pa. 

Reply: Coal ashes make an excellent 
mulch for fruit trees of almost any kind 
and there is some fertility in them, but 
not sufficient to make them valuable as 
compared with hardwood ashes. There is no 
doubt that if the ground were well coated 
with coal ashes, weeds and grass would 
have very little chance to grow and the 
soil would be kept moist and I think the 
trees would be fully as likely to bear well 
as if they were thoroughly tilled and the 
fruit would be of good size. It would be 
very easy to make a thorough trial of this 
where coal ashes are very abundant. The 
entire surface of the ground should he 
covered to a depth of from four inches to 
six inches. As to its keeping borers from 
the trees, I do not think this would be tho 


result, but if the ashes were piled up 


But 





around the tree about a foot high, it would 
force the borers to lay their eggs at the 
top of the pile and thus enable one to 
take them out much more easily than if 
they were at the natural surface of the 
ground. I have never heard of paraffine 
being used to protect trees from borers, 
but it might work well. My fear would 
be that it might injure the trees, but if it 
has been well tested on various kinds of 
trees it might be safe to use it. It should 
be understood, however, that apple and 
pear trees are much more easily injured 
by such applications than peach trees. 


Myself and partner are planting fifty 
acres in an apple and peach orchard, 
which will contain 2,500 of each, which 
will be completed in the spring of 1902, 
each party bearing equal parts of expense. 

One party wishes the other to oversee 
the work, or in other words, to take the 
general management in hand. What should 
the one have for said supervision annually 
for the first five years? 

Let me hear from several of the readers 
as well as the editor.—L. C. O., Va. 

Reply: It would somewhat depend on 
how much time was spent in looking after 
the orchard, but it also depends upon the 
amount of skill possessed by the super- 
intendent. -One who has superior judg- 
ment, either native or acquired, deserves 
to receive compensation for it, just as is 
the case with a lawyer, surgeon or any 
other professional man. I would not want 
to be responsible for the management of 
a fifty-acre orchard and see to its planting 
and care for less than $300 per year, and 
I might not do it for that if the local con- 
ditions were not favorable. 


Can you tell me the cause of a grape- 
vine not bearing? It is a seedling and 
has bloomed for three years and has never 
set a grape. I planted a vine that I got 
of you within three feet of it and it is 
full of grapes and the seedling has none. 
—Yours respectfully, W. H. Briggs, Ohio. 

Reply: It is probable that this seedling 
is one which has imperfect flowers and 
therefore is incapable of producing fruit. It 
should be either dug up or grafted to some 
good variety. The grafting should be done 
early next spring, and a few inches below 
the surface of the ground. 


— 


Advice About Silo. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Please give full information as to build- 
ing and operating a silo. What kinds of 
hay may be cured in them, and what 
kinds are most easily cured if any differ- 
ence?—E. E. Goodman, Wash. 

Reply: There is no doubt that silos are 
of great advantage to those who are keep- 
ing stock of any kind, especially diary 
cows. All those who have had them once 
in use seem to build more instead of aban- 
doning those they already have and this 
is good evidence of their favor. I think 
the United States Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, has a bulletin for distribution giv- 
ing detailed directions of how to make 
silos of different kinds. E. E. G. should 
write there' asking for the same. A silo 
is made out of about two-inch lumber on 
top of a good brick or stone foundation, 
if it is made after the tub style, and 
banded with large iron hoops, securely 
binding the staves together. Those made 
after the square style are usually boarded 
up inside and outside of the studding. In 
either case they must be air tight, or 
almost so after they are filled with green 
fodder, which will swell the cracks very 
tight. The principle of the silo is to keep 
this green material from contact with the 
air and it is thus preserved in an almost 
natural condition and is fed out during 
the winter season. Ordinary corn is usually 
put into the silo just as the grains are 
glazed over and when it is about ready 
to put into shock. Clover, or almost any 
kind of green forage may be put into it 
with equal success, but none of these 
things should be in a very green or sappy 
state, but at about the right stage to cure 
in the ordinary way.—H. E. Van Deman. 


$$$ 
. Spraying Cherries. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

My cherry trees have borne large crops 
of fruit, but heretofore the fruit has been 
remarkably wormy. Last year I sprayed 
the trees with Bordeaux mixture in which 
a little Paris green was mixed, and the. 
result is, this season a large crop of per- 
fect fruit without any wormy specimens. 
I picked three bushels of fine cherries from 
one tree, with scarcely one wormy cherry 
to the bushel. Ripe cherries remained on 
the trees for three weeks without rot- 
ting.—H. A. Bassett, Logan Co., Ohio. 
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He Told Her She Was Beautiful. 


He told her she was. beautiful, 
She frowning bade him go; 

She knew he sought her fortune, for 
Her glass had told her so; 

Still, still he called her beautiful— 
She knew her face was plain, 

For twenty times a day, alas! 

The truth was told her by the glass 
That had no prize to gain. 


He told her she was beautiful, 
“Nay, do not jest,’’ she cried; 
He told her she was beautiful, 
And knew she knew he lied; 
Still, still he called her beautiful, 
She answered: ‘Cease, I pray; 
Your words are false, as is your heart; 
It is not love suggests the part 
You basely seek to play!” 


He told her she was beautiful, 
And chiding him, she fled; 
He told her she was beautiful— 
She stopped #nd turned her. head; 
Still, still he called her beautiful, 
And rushed to where she stayed, 
And prating still about her charms, 
He folded her within his arms, 
And rapture filled the maid. 
—From the Chicago Record-Herald. 





_ Thrilling Times in Kansas, 


From early June until middle July 
thrilling scenes are enacted in the Kansas 
harvest fields. The hum of the binder is 
heard on every hand. Men hurry into the 
fields at sunup, and are reluctant to quit 
them at dusk. A cold dinner is eaten 
while the binders are still going. The 
horses are fed as they walk around the 
fields, and water is handed to men on the 
go. Mechanical experts drive around the 
binders, and a break-down is repaired in 
a few minutes. In a field where many 
binders are’ at work the harvesting is car- 
ried on with clock-like regularity.—World’s 
Work. 





Prof. L. H. Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
of American Horticulture. 


The third volume of this work 1s now 
ready for delivery and the fourth is ex- 
pected. during the summer. The work 
presents the latest information along the 
lines of its plan in form available for ref- 
erence, and the presentation is made 
clearly and handsomely as well as ex- 
pertly in the quality of its contents. The 
close of the third volume brings the aggre- 
gate of the work to 1486 large quarto 
pages, so that the last volume will be near 
the 2,000-page mark. There will also be 
over 2,000 original engravings, and the 
breadth of the expert knowledge conveyed 
is shown by the fact that the full work 
will contain about 5,000 signed contribu- 
tions, bearing names which commend 
themselves because widely recognized as 
eminent in the special subjects to which 
they are appended. The cyclopedia is 
plainly, from all points of view, a great 
work. The cost is $5 per volume. The 
work can be ordered through Green's Fruit 
Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





Potato Culture. 


The large yields obtained were secured 
by thorough preparation of the land before 
planting, thereby developing in the soil an 
abundant supply of readily available plant 
food and securing the storage of a large 
amount. of. water, accompanied by deep 
planting followed by frequent and pro- 
longed tillage of the crop, thereby prevent- 
ing waste of moisture by evaporation from 
the surface of the soil or by transpiration 
from the leaves of weeds and at the same 
time bringing more plant food into avail- 
able condition, says Philadelphia Press. 
Also, and an important matter, by main- 
taining healthy and vigorous foliage on the 
plants during the entire season by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green. A comparison of the minimum and 
maximum yield of potatoes shows clearly 
that the large crops are secured by proper 
cultivation. The best results at the sta- 
tion were obtained by combining the twice 
plowing system (autumn and early spring) 
with deep planting, in thoroughly fitted 
soil, and giving prolonged, frequent, level 
tillage, and using insecticides. Farmers 
who made experiments got the best yield 
from autumn and spring plowing, in some 
cases the difference being very large in 
favor of the double plowing compared with 
spring plowing only, while deep planting 
and level tillage showed a marked increase 
in yields compared with shallow planting 
and hilling. These results were obtained 
on various farms, and are valuable to those 
who make the potato crop a specialty. 





Money in Orcharding. 


Who can say there are no possibilities 
on the farm in the State of Maine? asks 
the Maine Farmer. Mr. Charles White, 
of Skowhegan, has received a net check 
of $939 for a recent shipment of 300 bar- 
rels of Ben Davis apples. The fruit was 
all raised by Mr. White on his farm a 
couple of miles out of the village. 

We firmly contend there is no more 
promising venture for a truly smart young 
man, ambitious for a successful career, 
than is offered by the business of fruit 
growing. And in expressing such an opin- 
ion we make no exception of the profes- 
sions or a mercantile career. Let a young 
man at eighteen years of age, who has a 
taste for the business, put the study, time 
and money required in a college course 
and a professional school into the mastery 
of the fruit growing industry and the 
planting of orchards, and he will find him- 
self better prepared by education, and 
preparation at the end of that time for a 
successful and distinguished career than 
through the course now so generally pop- 
ular among our smart, capable young 
men, and so anxiously provided by their 





parents and guardians. The education 


will not be the same as the popular courses 
at classical institutions, but it will be a 
mental training as valuable to success in 
life, and more easily reaching a financial 
success. 

We do not mean the fruit growing as 
it has so much been conducted, or rather 
non‘conducted, in the past. We mean the 
business carried on under the full light 
of present knowledge as handled py mas- 
ters of the art. There never was a time 
when fruit growing promised so much as 
at the present time. There never was a 
time when it rewarded intelligent applica- 
tion so generously. These conditions are 
never going to be less. Very few among 
us have ever yet begun to reach the meas- 
ure of profitable orcharding in waiting or 
the knowledge within reach, but which’ 
few have attained. The field for the young 
man ready to educate himself for the work 
is almost boundless, and few indeed are 
preparing to occupy it. 





Jealousy Aroused. 


Foster—What’s the matter, Dumleigh? 
You look awfully down in the mouth: 

Dumleigh—I have reason to look glum, 
You know Miss Styles and I are as good 
as engaged. Well, last evening she had 
the assurance to tell me she was fond of 
Shakespeare, whoever the fellow is.—Bos< 
ton | Transcript. 





Profit in Growing Currants. 


Every farm and village garden should 
contain as many currant bushes as possi- 
ble, says S. B. Brandis, Indiana, in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. I have been cultivat- 
ing this useful fruit for several years and 
find that it is not only desirable for home 
use, but pays a fair profit when marketed. 
Last season I gathered sixty-five gallons 
from two dozen bushes and sold the crop 
readily at forty cents per gallon. 

I often see currant bushes that are given 
no attention whatever after the fruit has 
been gathered. Treated in this way the 
crop the following season cannot be a pay- 
ing one. Ac little attention to the bushes 
will more than repay the time expended. 
After trimming out all the dead wood, the 
soil about the bushes should be freed from 
weeds and grass. When this is done, scat- 
ter about ove gallon of wood ashes around 
each bush and over the ashes spread well- 
j rotted stable manure to a depth of two or 
three inches. This will give the bushes 
much-needed plant food, and the following 
season an extra large yield will result. 

The Cherry currant is a valuable va- 
riety in this vicinity, but it must be set in 
a rich soil and well cultivated. Currants 
are propagated by cuitings of new wood. 
The best time to plant these is in Sep- 
tember, October or November. They, 
should be about a foot in length. All the 
buds on the lower part of the cuttings 
about six inches deep in a bed of sandy, 
rloam, pack the soil firmly about them, 
scatter some dead grass over them cnd by, 
the following spring they can be’ trans-' 
planted into rows. 





insanity of Sudden Wealth. 


People who, after years of grinding 
poverty, suddenly come into great wealth 
sometimes put their new fortunes to pe- 
culiar uses. Certainly they should be al- 
lowed to do so without harsh criticism, for 
the strangest things done by the newly, 
rich are done to realize a dream which has 
cheered the heart when the days were full 
of trouble scarcely to be borne, and ‘helped 
to lighten the great load of poverty. 

A while ago an Englishman, who. all Bis 
life had never been able to keep his “feet 
shod properly, suddenly came into a large 
fortune. The first thing he did was to 
give an order for shoes to several shoe- 
makers, so arranging it that he could put 
on a new pair of shoes every day in the 
year. How often had he said to himself’ 
in his:years of poverty, when his toes wére 
sticking out of his shoes or the wate® éom- 
ing into them: “Oh, if I ever get any 
money, won’t I just blow myself on shoes.’” 
The opportunity came, and the first thing 
he did was to indulge in an orgy of néw. 
shoes., 


A miner who came into an unexpectéd 
fortune gave a great feast to his work- 
mates. Often when the miners were eat- 
ing the contents of their dinner-pails down 
in the dim galleries of the mine he had 
thought of what a feast he would like to 
see spread there for himself and his fellow- 
workmen. So, when he came into his for- ° 
tune he had one of the galleries of the ~ 
mine lighted and decorated, and a great’ 
and costly feast served there to the miners, ~ 
at which he presided.—Chicago Inter- = 
Ocean. < BS 


¥, 





I am convinced that ‘t is by his personal 
conduct that any man of ordinary power 
will do the greatest amount of good that 
is in him to do.—John Ruskin. 3 


 Heiskell’s 
Ointment — 


Heals the Skin. 


Prove it ona stubborn case of pimples, . 3 
tetter, erysi ulcers, or any eraption, of 
cure is perman: 50 cents & box, at d: 
or by pall. Restpels: peck up its. . 
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* Do not forget to cut off immediately any 
Mrinch on your pear tree on which the 
eaves have turned black. This is an indi- 
ation of pear blight. Cut off the branches 
gone foot below where the bark is discol- 
tored. It does not injure trees seriously to 
us cut them back. 





| Thomas Henderson has injured his crop 
Wf grape vines by spraying them with 
‘Paris green, a solution which he had left 
‘after spraying his potatoes for potato 
‘bugs. He used about three-fourths of a 
*ablespoonful of Paris green to thirty-nine 
Wwallons of water. His grape vines that 


_ Were not sprayed are healthy and vigorous. 





? I once saw a fruit grower drawing large 
Yoads of big weeds to his hog-pen. He 
also made piles of them where they rotted 
‘and made manure. This was well enough, 
but it. would have been better to have 
Alestroyed these weeds as soon as they 
“Bppeared above the surface of the soil, 
ywhen hundreds of them could have been 
wept away with one brush of the hoe. 
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1. Nitrate of soda applied in small amounts 
Jrill cause almost any kind of plants or 
trees to grow more rapidly. It may not, 
fhowever, increase the crops of grain or 
truit;, many fruit trees do not bear be- 
scause. they .are growing too rapidly. 
Strawberries are made soft by the appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda and: made firm 
bythe application of ashes or other forms 
fof potash. 





t Jt is estimated that 10,000,000 people 
Ywill take.a vacation this summer. If each 
of these spend $10.00, the amount will 
aggregate $100,000,000. Is this a profit- 
able expenditure? Yes, it is profitable if 
the vacation has been planned wisely. We 
ghotld aim’ for a long life, and not en- 
d@éavor to crowd the work of years into a 
few’ months. It is well to make haste 


pers: 


! ‘Will the time ever come when the aver- 
Wge fruit grower will refrain from send- 
ing inferior fruit to market? I doubt it. 
Where will always be men who will take 
to° market fruit which should have been 
fea-to.the hogs. I appeal to you, reader, 
not“ to enter as a competitor in growing 
poor fruit, for you cannot make money by 
so doing. The money you make in fruit 
growing will be made on superior quality, 
prepared in attractive form for market. 








' ‘We are getting letters almost daily from 
rious parts of the country. In response 
9 the “egg within an egg” question, which 
was suggested by a recent letter to Green’s 
Fruit Grower. -Many of our readers have 
similar instances of eggs with shells 
Mi other eggs having a shell. How 
these eggs can be possible is yet to be 
explained..One. subscriber does not believe 
that ‘sich av..egg. was ever seen. He 
would think differently if he could see the 
letters we receive. 
t > 
' Farmers about Rochester, N. Y., are 
mowing their wheat fields and making hay 
ofthe product. Tl: Hessian fly has de- 
Heavy rains 





‘timothyin these wheat fields, therefore a 


* . gpoderate crop of hay is being gathered in 


YWplace of wheat. -Our farmers are learning 

that- wheat’ is one of the most uncertain 

wofzall crops and one of. the most expensive 

to grow. Rye is much more certain and 

profitable on the average, since the straw 
svorth as*much: as the grain.. 





{"yetiow fever used to be as regular in its 
Wisits ifthe Island of Cuba as the seasons, 
but through sdnitary measures, which sim- 

y mean cleanliness, yellow fever has been 


: ‘gatiped Ot Of ‘Cuba. This teaches that 
_ oléra; the plagues and many other of 


@° @iseases which have destroyed the 
/ of ‘sé many ‘millions of the human 
aite, “thy “be successfully combated by 
Jearing up accumulations of filth and by 
' gewerage, pure water and healthful 













Mie’ guccéssful “orchardist is vigilant. 
nal ‘vigilance is the price of good 
t. “Visit your orchards, vineyards or 
ry fields frequently, taking particular 

of trees, yines. or plants that are 





ms pr prams nen - - .o 

feeble or sickly. Then learn the cause of 
the lack of vigor. Possibly you may ‘find 
that a few of your trees or bushes are in- 
fested with some vicious insect either on 
the foliage, in the trunk, or at the root. 
If you cannot learn the cause and cure it 
it is safer to dig out the tree or plant and 
burn at once, thus preventing contagion 
to healthy trees. 





Cows are the best friends of nursery- 
men in one sense. That is to say, there 
are hundreds of thousands of fruit trees 
destroyed in this country every year by 
cows, and those destroyed make it neces- 
sary for other trees to be purchased. The 
feet of cows are so arranged that they 
cannot use them for scratching the backs 
of their heads about the base of the horns, 
therefore there is great itching about the 
head of the cow. I have never seen a 
cow loose in an orchard or garden, that 
it did not at once dive at the first tree, 
almost wrecking it in its effort to scratch 
its head, 





I have seen a dozen men. sawing off 
great piles of large limbs of apple trees, 
perhaps a wagon lead from each tree. 
How easy it would be to avoid all this 
cumbersome work by giving better atten- 
tion to the orchard when young. If young 
trees are properly pruned at planting and 
visited. frequently thereafter, no matter 
what season of the year, and the super- 
fluous twigs cut out, or those nipped back 
which are growing too vigorously, all this 
slaughter work in later years might be 
avoided. Then think of the injury done 
to the trees by cutting off large limbs. 
Yet if the trees have been neglected when 
young it is necessary that they should be 


‘pruned in the usual way when they be- 


come large. 





Low Branching Fruit Trees. 





Among the many attractive trees and 
other objects worthy of attention on the 
Wadsworth estate at Geneseo, N. Y., is un 
apple tree that branches out close to the 
ground, covering considerable space, the 
tree being fifteen or eighteen years old. 
This apple tree is a thing of beauty and 
attracts the visitor. The question naturally 
arises, why is it that we see so few low- 
branching fruit trees? Perhaps there is 
not one reader in 10,000 who has seen a 
fruit tree with branches resting upon the 
ground, there being no bare trunk at the 
base of the tree. The orchardist, in many 
Eastern and Middle States at least, has 
formed the habit of training his trees 
with high branches, so that he can plant 
and cultivate crops in the orchard for the 
first ten or fifteen years. On the Pacific 
Coast, where orcharding is made more 
of a business, trees are trained with much 
lower heads. The advantage of these jow 
heads is that the trees can be pruned and 
kept free from insects, and the fruit can 
be gathered much easier than on high- 
headed trees. On the Pacifie Coast the 
trees not only branch low, but they are 
not allowed to form high heads, being kept 
back and somewhat dwarfed by pruning. 
A reader of Green’s Fruit Grower wrote 
yesterday about a cherry tree, the top of 
which had died. Branches had _ been 
thrown out near the ground but above 
the bud, and I was asked whether those 
low. branches should be allowed to grow. 
I reply yes, providing you can allow the 
tree the space it will require with these 
low branches. For commercial orchards 
there are disadvantages in these low 
branching» trees, where the branches rest 
nearly upon the ground, since poultry can 
more easily attack the fruit growing on 
these low branches. But I see no reason 
why those interested in fruits should not 
have on their place at least a few apple, 
pear, plum, cherry or peach trées branch- 
ing close to the ‘ground, with their 
branches resting almost upon the ground. 
Such low-branched trees can be located 
in.one corner or at one side of the home 
ground and would be an object of curiosity 
as well as of beauty. One advantage ac- 
cruing to such a tree would be that the 
shade beneath it would be so dense as to 
crowd out all grass or weeds. Consider 
the ease with which one could gather the 
fruit from such a low-branched tree. 





Invention of the Plow. 





We are apt to overlook the value of 
common things. We have become so fa- 
miliar with the plow, that we overlook its 
vast power and useful work. If our im- 
proved plows were all destroyed and far- 
mers had to dig up the soil with spades, 
or were compelled to scratch over the soil 
rudely with the primitive wooden plow, 
they would then appreciate the improved 
implement which we are now using. The 
Sunday Budget, of Troy. N. Y., states that 
the modern plow was invented by Jethro 
Wood, of Scipio, Cayuga County, N. Y. 
The side hill plow was invented by John 
Rich, of Washington Co., N. Y¥Y. It has 
been and is still considered a remarkable 
invention. Mr. Wood’s invention of the 
wooden plow with the mold board of cast 
iron was made in the year 1814. Mr. 
Wood lost his fortune in endeavoring to 
protect his patent, and died in poverty. 
American plows are the best implements 
of the kind in the world. 





Advice About Tile Draining. 


—_—_— 


Charles Scranton, a-- subscriber = to 
Green’s Fruit Grower, asks for advice on 
this and other subjects. In reply I will 
say, do. not use glaze tile. Two-inch tile 
are generally used, having the bottom a 
little flattened, with simply a round hole 
in them, and not the horse-shoe tile that 
used to be made open at the bottom. The 
tile should be laid deep enough so as not 
to be disturbed by the plow in deep plow- 
ing. ‘The deeper the tile are laid the bet- 
ter, down to a depth of from three to 
four feet. If there is a heavy fall tile can 
be laid deep, but often there is but a slight 
fall, in which case it would be impossible 
to lay the tile deep. Great pains should 
be taken to make the bottom of the ditch 
level and be sure each tile is in its proper 
place when covered. The outlet should 
be marked with a stake, and examined at 
least once a year, since the outlet is very 
often clogged, whichis liable to clog the 
entire drain. Many ditches are so care- 
lessly laid and given so little attention 
after making, as to cause the drain to be 
of no use after four or five years. On my 
farm I have ditched land that was wet, 
and have found old tile on the spot, which 
had been laid many years before, and had 
become filled with earth, showing that 
something was wrong in laying the tile. 

It is far better to plow under the old 
sod, sowing ito rye and seeding it down 
to timothy this fall, and to clover next 
spring. You cannot make a good meadow 
of old sod that shows signs of giving out. 
Rye should be plowed under as soon as it 
heads out or a little sooner, 

Yes, eut off at least half.of the branches 
of the trees transplanted this spring. 
There are buds on the lower part of 
branches that will grow if you cut off the 
branches above the buds. Still if the new 
growth is growing, it might be safer to 
leave it all. 





Billings says there is this to be gafd of 
tight shoes—they make you forget all your 
other troubles. : 


- 





Strange Scene in the City. 





As I wag passing through the main street 
of Rochester, N. Y., recéntly, I saw’a large 
crowd of people gathered about a horse 
which was hitched. to a wagon. At the 
rear end of the wagon box a large swarm 
of honey bees had gathered, and many of 
the bees were swarming about in the air 
in every direction. A man who knéw about 
the management of bees happened to be 
passing. This man detached the horse 
from the- wagon and then secured a hat 
box ‘from: a: neighboring.’ store “and “‘at- 
tempted to thus hive the bees, but the 
round hat box would not stay in position. 
Thousands of bees were swarming about 
this man’s head, but he did not seem: to 
be at all disturbed. “Later the buggy was 
drawn into a‘ side street and the entire 
swarm of bees was induced to’ enter a 
soap box in which they were carried to 
the home of the lucky bee man. I after- 
wards learned that this swarm of bees 
eame from the neighboring town ‘of Sodus, 
about twenty-five miles distant, having fol- 
lowed an electric street car this entire dis- 
tance into the heart of our city. When 
the street car stopped at one of our prin- 
cipal corners the bees left the car for 
the wagon box, a strange incident indeed. 
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Danger of Postponement. 





“Delays are dangerous.” ‘“Procrastina- 
tion is.the thief of time.’’ These are old 
sayings and the experience of most men 
and women proves them to be true. Near 
my home is a beautiful park, and in this 
park is one of the finest displays of lilacs 
ever made in this part of the country, 
representing. a large number of rare va- 
ieties. In addition to this display of lilacs 
are many other beds of beautiful flowers, 
prepared at considerable expense. Many 
thousand people visit these attractions 
daily, some of them making long journeys 
for that purpose. Myself and family do 
not intend to allow the season to pass 
without visiting the beautiful objects, but 
since they are so near at hand, and can be 
seen any day, they are neglected, and we 
are in danger of not visiting them at all. 
It is much easier to postpone nearby 
pleasures or recreations than to postpone 
those that seem to be more distant. If one 
has a horse and carriage in the barn, he 
feels that he can ride any time he chooses, 
and the result is that he postpones riding 
and rides but little. If he did not have 
a horse and carriage in his barn he would 
have a greater desire to ride and might 
ride oftener. The habit of postponement 
with the business man is fatal to his suc- 
eess. I know a man who inherited from 
his father a large and profftable business 
and with it a large amount of property. 
This man made a failure’of the business 
which he inherited, notwithstanding the 
favorable circumstances connected with it, 
and has made a failure of several other 
enterprises. I found on investigation that 
it. was his habit to postpone important 
questions that came up daily for adjust- 
ment. When matters of importance de- 
-manded attention he would lay them aside. 
After a time these difficult affairs could 
not be decided upon, since the hour for 
decision had passed, therefore he escaped 
the difficulty, but his indecision was se- 
cured at great expense in many instances. 
Men of affairs who have numerous ques- 
tions to decide hourly and daily, form the 
habit of acting rapidly, postponing noth- 
ing. These men have learned that to post- 
pone is to entangle affairs beyond repara- 
tion. 

How many people make the fatal mis- 
take of postponing the time for enjoyment 
in life. ‘These men start out in, youth, 
sacrificing the present. They say to.them- 
selves, I will postpone the pleasure of’ to- 
day for the pleasures of to-morrow, but 
when to-morrow comes they continue to 
postpone, and by- and by they find them- 
selves getting old and gray-headed, hav- 
ing lost much of the desire to enjoy the 
things that might have been enjoyed in 
youth, and yet they continue to postpone 
making the most of ‘life: Old age and 
wealth have arrived, they are able to have 
anything their hearts desire, but tLey have 
formed the habit of saving their money 
and of depriving themselves of pleasures 
and comforts, and they find it difficult to 
break away from this habit. Their friends 
and neighbors can see that these aged 
people are not making the most -f life, 
but are losing opportunities. These aged 
people cannot hope to spend many more 
years on the earth, therefore they should 
loosen their purse strings and spend their 
money more freely, but it is impossible; 
they have formed the habit of postponing 
the day of pleasure until at last they sink 
into their graves, death being the one 
thing they could not postpone. 

This is an age waen people postpone 
getting married. Men do not marry at 
as early an age as they did in past years. 
Their excuse is, that they. wish to accu- 
mulate money enough to live in style and 
comfort before they take a life partner. 
As the years go by these men become more 
critical, and more hard to please, thus the 
question of marriage is further postponed; 
by and by their habits of life are so firmly 
fixed upon them that it is difficult to break 
away from bachelor life. The fact is, mar- 
riagés should be contracted when people 
are young. In ‘youth habits of thought 
and action are not fixed, and young people 
can thus mold their opinions or habits to 
suit each other, thus preparing the way to 
a long and happy life. But when age comes 
on our habits are so firmly fixed as to be 
almost unchangeable, therefore we are not 
so well qualified for married life. 

Many people start out in life with the 
idea that they are going to do much good 
in this world, but they say to themselves 
that they cannot begin at once, as they 
are not able, therefore they postpone the 
day of doing good instead of doing a little 
good even at that early period and con- 
tinuing to increase it, as the years go by. 
Many. young people do not join the church 
‘in youth, thinking they can better afford 
to do so when they are older, and this 
postponement often leads to their never 
joining any church. Thus they lose much 
in the way of character building that 
might have been secured, not only to them- 
selves but to others... We must remember 
that doing good work is a matter of habit 
anc if we do not cultivate this habit ia 
our youth we must not expect to hare 
it in our old age. 





A Visit to the Pan-American 
Exposition. 





.JThe editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, 
with several members of his family, re- 
cently spent two days at the Pan- 
American Bxposition at Buffalo. We 
made our headquarters at the Cataract 
House, Niagara Falls, since we desired 
to spend a few days at Niagara Falls. I 
was surprised at the size of the Pan- 
American exhibition, at the ‘extent: of 
ground covered, and the size and beauty 
of the numerous buildings. No one can 
complain that this Exposition is not large 
enough, since it will require nearly a.week 
for any person to make a thorough exam- 
ination of all objects shown. It is an 
object lesson as a business enterprise, since 
it indicates great energy on the part of its 
managers and great skill on the part of 


| good soil, 





those who laid out the grounds,. marking 
the place for the buildings, as well as 
those- who designed the buildings, The 
grounds embrace from 300 to 400 acres, 
and- $10,000,000 have been expended in 
beautifying the grounds, putting up build- 
ings, and getting everything in its present 
shape. In order to comprehend the mag- 
nitude of this scheme and the business 
ability necessary in its management, I will 
say, that the many miles of asphalt pave- 
ment, which probably covers at least fifty 
acres, must be taken up and removed, and 
all the excavations made for lakes and 
fountains must be filled up, and all the 
buildings torn down and removed at the 
end of the Exposition, and all. the many 
thousand trees must be dug up and de- 
stroyed and the entire 300 to 400. acres of 
land leveled and left in the same condi- 
tion as when accepted by. the Iixposition 
people. And in addition to this, the whole 
plat must be covered with eight inches of 
Two hundred thousand dollars 
has been set aside by the Dxposition com- 
pany to do this work of destruction and 
leveling at the end of the season, but I 
do not think the work can be done for that 
sum. 


Prof. Van Deman, so well known to our 
readers, was occupied nearly all ef last 
winter in traveling about the country, his 
object being to interest the different 
states in the horticultural exhibit. As a 
result of his work, nearly all the states 
have a fine exhibit of fruit, which prom- 
ises to be kept up throughout the entire 
season. I have never seen a larger or 
finer exhibit of apples than that of the 
State of New York at this Exposition. 
Prof. Van Deman says he has never seen 
a larger or finer exhibit. But other States 
make almost as good a showing as New 


York, and the exhibits all around in Hor- |. 


ticultural Hall are exceedingly creditable 
to all interested. California always makes a 
good exhibit and has kept up her reputa- 
tion in this instance. Prof. Van Deman 
has been placed in charge of Horticultural 
Hall and is one of the chief judges of 
fruits. In addition to the other work 
which he has done, he went to Florida 
early in the spring and secured several 
carloads of tropical fruit and ornamental 
trees and plants which are now growing 
upon the exhibition grounds. 


The United States Government building 
seems to attract its full share of interest. 
Indeed, this is an attractive exhibit, cover- 
ing a large field. Another exceedingly at- 
tractive feature of the exhibition was that 
of the Fish Commission, which was 
thronged every hour of the day. Agricul- 
tural Hall was well worth seeing, but the 
products of the farm do not attract the 
crowd. Why is it that so many visitors 
do not take more interest in the agricul- 
tural exhibit? Possibly the reason is that 
city people are not interested in farm 
products, and that farm people are so fa- 
miliar with them, that they prefer to 
spend their time among the objects which 
to them are more novel. It is surprising 
to find practical men spending nearly all 
their time in an Exposition of this kind 
on the Midway among the show people. I 
saw a farmer who had arrived in the 
morning and who had spent all of his time 
on. the Midway, but had stopped to rest 
near where Sousa’s band was playing. He 
was inquiring if there were to be any 
games at the Stadium. This man was 
not bent on securing information such as 
could be obtained at almost any of the 
buildings of the Exposition. His object 
seemed solely one of amusement and rec- 
reation. Now my taste was entirely dif- 
ferent. For me the Midway had no at- 
tractions and I did not enter one of the 
numerous shows there. Neither did I have 
time to view the Stadium, which I am 
aware is a very fine structure, and will 
Seat many thousand people. My taste at- 
tracted me to the Ethnological ‘building, 
where relics of prehistoric man were éx- 
hibited, and to Machinery Hall, where re- 
cent inventions of great interest were to 
be seen, also the building devoted to car- 
riages, automobiles and bicycles, and to 
the Horticultural building, as well as oth- 
ers of that class, in each of which I ecvuld 
learn many valuable lessons. 

Visiting an Exposition like this at Buf- 
falo, is hard work and should not be un- 
dertaken by delicate people, or those who 
are not enjoying good health. It is hard 
work to walk or stand for hours at a time 
even in the fields or woods, but when you 
have to walk or stand upon hard pave- 
ments it is more wearisome. To this add 
the weariness of body, the wear of the 
brain in thinking of all things seen, and of 
the eye in seeing all, and of the ear in 
hearing so many sounds, and it is not 
long before both mind and body become 
exhausted. During the two days I spent 
at the Exposition I saw many tired peo- 
ple. I advise readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower to select a cool season for visit- 
ing this Exposftion. It will certainly be 
very hot there during July and August, 
and yet there is always a good breeze in 
Buffalo owing to its nearness to the lake, 
and this will help somewhat in cooling 
the air. 

There is no difficulty in getting to and 
from the Hxposition. The facilities for 
transportation are marvelous at Buffalo. 
If you leave the train at the N. Y. C. 
depot you can take at the same depot 
another train on the Belt line which leaves 
you directly at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition: Or if you prefer to see niore of 
the city you can take the Elmwood street 
car line, which will give -you an oppor- 
tunity to see the better portion of Buffalo 


or park, and will take you to the Dxposi-. 


tion grounds as well as other street car 
lines. 

No one who visits the Buffalo Ex- 
position should miss being on the 
spot at 8:30 o’clock in the evening 
when the illumination by electricity takes 
place. No words of mine can express the 
magnificence of this illumination of all the 
exhibition buildings by millions of ele¢trie 
lights. Nothing like this illumination has 
ever been seen on earth before. I saw an 
illumination at the World’s Fair which 
could not compare with this at Buffalo. 
An immense tower with colonades on each 
side, with hundreds of fountains in front 
of it, and one immense fountain bursting 
out of the tower seventy-five feet above 
the ground, large enough for a small 
river, was erected mainly for the purpose 
of illumination, though it is in itself a 
beautiful structure. 





Gas Tar for Peach Tree Borers. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has had consid- 
erable to say of late in regard to this 
remedy, but has cautioned fruit growers 
in regard to the dangers of its use. Other 
papers are now taking up this question 
and Prof. W. G. Johnson says, in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, that gas tar can be 
used with safety on trees over two years 
old, but not on younger trees. Now 
Green’s Fruit Grower suggests mixing gas 
tar with fresh cow manure to reduce ‘its 
strength, so that it can be applied with 
greater certainty of doing no injury to the 
trees, even though they are recently 
planted. But we advise careful testing 
of this gas tar remedy before’ applying it 
in any form to a large orchard, since we 
have known large orchards to be ruined 
by a thorough application of gas tar. It 
is a sure remedy. The-only question is, 
Will it injure the trees? 























close] 





Good Plan for a Farm House. 





We give above plans for a farm house 
that strike us as being desirable. The cuts 
are reproduced at the expense of Green’s 
Fruit Grower from Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
126, which any reader may obtain free 
of charge by writing to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. We do 
not deem it necessary to specify further 
about these desirable plans, since all who 
are interested will send for the: bulletin 
mentioned and get those papers. 





Corsican Strawberries. 


This has been a great strawberry year, 
and we have had an opportunity to test 
thoroughly old and new varieties.. The 
Corsican strawberry, which we have sent 
out to our subscribers by the hundred 
thousand the past spring, we are pleased 
to say has distinguished itself as the 
largest of all strawberries, and the. great- 
est yielder of fine flavored fruit. In addi- 
tion to this, the foliage of Corsican is re- 
markably vigorous .and healthy, which.is 
one of the most important features of any 
variety of this popular fruit. No matter 
how large the fr=it, if the foliage is not 
good the variety cannot be a success. We 
have sent specimens of the Corsican. to. the 
Pan-American at Buffalo, N. Y., and to 
the U. S. Pomological Department at 
Washington, D. C., where they were high- 
ly complimented. 

Senator Dunlap, Jessie, Marshall and 
Brandywine were the next most promising 
‘varieties at our large fruit farm, where 
we had these varieties growing by the 
acre. Clyde also was a valuable variety, 
but its foliage was so scant. the berries, 
were éxposéd to the hot sun, therefore ex-' 
cept on very moist soil, Clyde did not do 
so well as the others mentioned. “~ 

We picked at our fruit farm from fifty 
to seventy-five bushels of strawberries per 
day. We had difficulty in keeping pickers 
in the field, the weather was so hot. 








The Palsied Hand. 





It is sad to see a'man with a withered 
hand or arm. Who can look upon the 
blind man, who has never seen the beau- 
ties of this world’ or the faces of his 
friends, without feelings of pity?’ A few 
years ago I saw a man whose back was 
broken and was encased in a plaster-cast 
in which he could not move any portjon 
of his body from one year’s end to the 
other. How sad sueh a case of paralysis 
as this. But there are greater misfortunes 
than to have a palsied hand or sightless 
eyes or a broken backbone. It is far worse 
to have a palsied conscience which fails 
to chide us when we do wrong, or to have 
our feelings sé calloused as to be insen- 
sible to the sufferings of creatures about 
us. Thus it may be seen that there is 
spiritual as well. as physical palsy, and 
that spiritual palsy is more to be deplored 
than physical, yet in our practical every- 
day life there is a tendency to ignore or 
overlook the spiritual paralysis. The ques- 
tion is often asked, how is our friend suc- 
ceeding? How is he prospering? How 
is he getting along? To ninety-nine out 
of every hundred this question will sim- 
ply suggest that the intent of the inquiry 
is to seck information regarding the finan- 
cial, physical or temporal’ welfare of the 
individual, whereas beyond doubt the great 
question should be, how is our friend suc- 
ceeding spiritually? That is, is our friend 
gaining sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
others of his fellows? Is he striving to 
become more and more charitable and gen- 
erous to the unfortunate? In other words, 
is he becoming more and more like the 
great Teacher? Thus it will be seen that 
our minds are drawn with undue force to 
our temporal affairs. There is no doubt 
that most people dwell too much upon that 
which is material and physical, and too 
little upon that which is spiritual or 
heavenly. The leading thought herein is 
that of Chancellor Day, in his recent ad- 
dress, but the wording and phraseology 
are our own. 





Other People’s Business Easy to 
Manage. 


There are many people who feel confi- 
dent that they can manage a hotel better 
than most hotels are managed, and almost 
every person has, way down in his. heart, 
a feeling that he can edit his local paper 
much better than it is at present edited. 
Most men have an idea that thelr occupa- 
tion. is one requiring great brain power 
and great endurance, but that the busi- 
ness pursued by other people requires less 
brain power and less effort. Idle men 
gather nightly about the country store dis- 
cussing the political situation, and if we 
may judge from the conversation of. these 
men, they are fully capable of instructing 
our congressmen, senators or even the pres- 
ident and. his cabinet, in. regard to im- 
portant national affairs. . These idle men 
seem really to think that if they. were con- 
gressman or senator or president they 
would accomplish the work far better than 
those at present entrusted with these im- 
portant positions. 

Presidents and professors in colleges, 
teachers, principals and superintendents of 
public schools, often profess contempt for 
business, holding that money making in 
itself is an unworthy occupation. These 


efarmér. 


) Maryland HExperiment Station, Bordeaux 


than mere business. They could not be 
satisfied with a business career, but they 
feel sure in their own minds,-in many 
instances, that if ,they should be tempted 
to engage in business, they would certainly 
make great success in piling up large for- 
tunes,. thus causing other business men 
much ‘uneasiness. Indeed, these college 
men seem to have such an exalted idea of 
what they might do in business,: providing 
they did turn their ponderous abilities in 
that direction, that it might be well for 
other business men to take to‘the woods 
at once for fear of such competition. These 
thoughts lead’'to. the opinion that men are 
possessed with illusions, that is to say, 
they. have entirely inaccurate ideas about 
affairs of which they know nothing. This 
‘fact was plainly set forth by a recent 
speech made in this city, by the superin- 
tendent of public-schools, in his address 
before the alumni of our university. The 
editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has criti- 
cised his remarks on this occasion: afl 
the criticism appears in another page of 
this. issue of our paper. 





Trapping Hen Hawks. 





Several subscribers. to: Green’s Fruit 
Grower have written us that they have 
succeeded in. catching hen hawks by 
erecting a tall. pole or rail near the hen 
houses and placing upon the top of this 
a steel rat trap fastened by a chain. Our 
foreman has set such a pole at our poul- 
try yards, and has eaught five large hen 
hawks and has destroyed them. He is 
in hopes also of catching owls in this man- 
ner. We assure our readers that this 
method of destroying hawks is the best 
one: of: which we have any knowledge. 





How About That Cellar ? 





Disease and death often originate in cel- 
lars of dwellings. Do-not forget that the 
cellar is one of the rcoms of the house 
and that the air from the cellar permeates 
ali the rooms above. Thus if the cellar 
is not kept clean and free from damp- 
ness, mold ‘and decayed vegetables or 
fruits, or if not well ventilated the air 
which is bad must pass up through the 
floors into the rooms above,.and this bad 
air-is breathed by members of the family, 
If your house is.located: on an elevation 
where there is. no danger of water settling 
‘in from surrounding lands you should be 
thankful, for such a location is.the’ only 
healthful one. Avoid all locations where 
the ground has been filled in, since same 
is always damp and moisture is apt to 
collect on the walis of the cellar. The 
walls of the cellar should be white-washed 
every ‘year. White-wash is: composed of 
fresh slaked lime, which destroys: germ$ 
that accumulate in large numbers upon the 
walls. White-wash also makes the cellar 
much lighter and gives a fresh and agree+ 
able smell. Cellars are often made store 
houses. Clear out all this rubbish and 
clean. out the cellar every month at least, 
making it as clean as your. kitchen. 





Our Prize Bird Contest. 





In the July issue of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er we gave an illustration of various kinds 
of well-known birds, and offered a small 


prize to the boy or girl ‘who would first |. 


send us the correct names of all the birds 
thus illustrated. We also offered another 
prize to the boy or girl who would send 
us the first and best colored sketch of 
these birds. Our object was to interest 
children in bird life. Birds are not only 
beautiful and attractive in song, ‘and as 
companions, but they are exceedingly help- 
ful. to. the fruit grower, “gardener and 
if*the birds should be destroyed 
from the earth; :4dnsécts would destro 
every green thing and man would be left to 
perish from starvation. 

We have received a large number of re- 
plies to this bird contest, and have 
awarded the prizes as follows: To F. N. 
Downer, Bowling Green, Ky., we’ award 
the prize for the first correct naming of 
.the birds which are as follows: Swallow, 
bobolink, robin, king fisher, crane, wood- 
pecker, blue jay, quail, woodcock. 

These are birds that every boy and girl 
should be able to name correctly, and yet 
Wwe can see by the many letters received 
that some of our readers give the local 
names of these birds, which differ from 
the correct name. Thus there are many 
who called the woodpecker a tree climber, 
‘the crane a stork. , 

We award to Mary Huber, of South 
Germantown, Wis., the prize for the first 
best colored sketch of the birds men- 
tioned, 





A Great Roar. 





Many. years ago a party of Indians were 
passing through a portion of New York 
State, which was at that early date a vast 
wilderness of forests. These Indians were 
not familiar with the territory the.’ were 
traversing, as they belonged to a ttibe lo- 
cated farther west. One day as they were 
proceeding eastward, they heard a strange 
sound, a mysterious roar. At first these 
Indians thought it was the voice of thun- 
‘der’ they heard, or the roar of the ocean, 


but it did not sound just like either. The 
roar was constant and .continuous. As 


they continued eastward the sound in- 
creased, until finally the very carth be- 
neath them trembled and they hesitated 
about advancing further. ‘ Surely, thought 
they, we must be approaching the home of 
the Great Spirit, for none but the ‘Great 
Spirit could speak with such a loud voice 
and make the earth tremble.: Finally one 
of the party, more venturesome than the 
others, tolunteered to proceed alone and 
investigate the source’ of this’ mysterious 
sound which so alarmed them. After’ a 
long abserice this venturesome Indian re- 
turned and reported that he had discov- 
ered a marvelous waterfall, and that the 
roar they had heard was caused by the 
falling of vast quantities of water’ over 
such a high precipice that it seemed as 
though the river was being poured down 
from the skies. The other Indians of the 
party could scareely believe this report, 
thinking it impossible-that:' any waterfall 
should cause a sound like thunder, which 
could: be heard many miles. dis- 
tant, or that the water thus fall- 
ing should cause’ the earth to tremble. 
But finally the party reached the falls of 
the river, when a sight met their eyes 
which has been seen ‘by few mortal men, 
and: that was the Falls of Niagara; when 
the land on both shores was covered with 
dense forests. Imagine for a moment the 
feelings: of ‘these wild men of the wood- 
lands, gazing for the ‘first time’ upon this, 
the most: beautiful an@l: awe-inspiring nat- 
ural scenery that the forces’of nature have 
produced. ° We who to-day visit Niagara 
Falls, knowing what we are to look upon, 
viewing the scene tamed as it is from its 
early surroundings, are struck with awe, 
and we’ must have vivid imaginations in- 
deed if we can form any idea of the feel- 
ings of these Indians who first. saw Niag- 
ara and heard its roar. 





According to Bulletin No. 74 of the 


mixture sprayed on celery, beginning with 
the plants in the seed bed and continued 
at intervals of one or two weeks will save 
the crop’from the celery rust. Shading 
also helps but will not entirely prevent the 





college men aim at something far higher 


or large fruits. 


do more practical communications. 
are few people who 
enough to produce verses in good form. 
Rhyming verses are not always poetry. 
There is much’ prose. which is poetry. ¢ 
a rule the editor has to make many 
changes and corrections in poetry in order 
to make it presentable. If you are think- 
ing of writing poetry first xpress yourself 
in prose and read it critically, asking your- 
self whether the subject and the method 
of treatment are worthy of serious consid- 
eration. . 
surely will not be when remodeled into 
verse. The editor of Green’s Fruit Growet 
desires to offer thanks to the many kind 
friends who have helped to make these 
pages attractive by their valuable contribu- 
tions. 


Death in Cherry Trees, 

















Every season we hear’ of persons t 
ing from cherry trees, the limbs on yj 
men are standing giving away. Brand 
of cherry’ treés break more easily the 
those of other trees. Be careful how . 
trust -yourself:on branches of the chery 
Here is a recent occurrence: He Wa, 
picking .cherries on a very high tree . 
‘their yard, when the limb broke. He te 
twenty feet on a picket fence. The Dickety 
‘penetrated his left side, entering his lun 
He was impaled in terrible agony 4, 
about fifteen minutes until extricated ' 
his mother. The boy is barely living ani 
his death may ensue any moment. 













































Later Report on Fruit Crop 
Prospects. 

















The Georgia peach crop: will be large, 
The crop is being harvested now. It jg 
estimated that 5,400 car loads will be 
shipped from Fort Valley. 

The Delaware peach crop promises ty 
be a large one. The reports from Mic), 
igan indicate a good peach crop there 
Peaches promise only a small crop i 
Western New York. 

Blackberries will give but a light Crp 
in Delaware. Red raspberries there ay 
a failure this season. 

The New York State Farmer sayy. 
“Throughout Western New York the dam. 
age wrought by spring rains to crops hag 
been exceptionally heavy. Apples wil] be 
scarce and the winter apples are almost , 
failure. The grape region reports the fruit 
greatly benefited by the rains and a ree 
ord yield is expected.” 




















































































































































Danger from the House Fly, 





In past years the question has been 
asked, how do diseases spread through the 
country, such as fevers, consumption, the 
grippe, etc.? It is only recently that this 
‘question had been answered satisfactorily, 
Diseases are communicated by infinites). 
mal germs which are so small they cap. 
not be seen with the naked eye. Thoy. 
sands of these germs might be unob. 
served on the point of a needle. The com. 
mon house fly is a dangerous creatun 
Since it disseminates these small germs, 
mixing them with our food, and thus jp. 
troducing them into our.stomachs. Flic 
feed upon filth. If there is a pile of de 
cayed garbage at the kitchen door it js 
covered continually with thousands of 
flies. Then the flies enter.our houses and 
light upon the butter, cream, milk, bread 
or other articles of food, conveying ths 
filth and disease germs from their dirty 
legs. Thus it will be seen that we should 
not only make every effort to keep the 
flies out of. our houses by screen doors 
and windows, but that we should also clear 
up the filth from our yards. Flies breed 
in privy vaults end in piles of horse ma- 
nure. Such manure should be removed 
early in the season. Readers of Green's 
Fruit Grower should look after this mat: 
ter without delay. 





Josephine. 





We publish in this issue of Green’s Fruit 
Grower a brief article on leading events in 
the life of Napoleon, which speaks of 
Josephine, his divorced wife, as a woman 
greatly wronged. There has been much 
gush and nonsense over Josephine, the 
divorced wife of the first Napoleon. I r:- 
member reading: some years ago a his- 
torical book in which Josephine was 
spoken of as a model of wifely virtue, ari 
N apoleon was represented as a monster (jf 
ingratitude. But later histories have 
opened the eyes of the people to the fact, 
that Josephine was‘ not the kind of per- 
son she has been represented by co many 
sentimental writers. There seems to be 
no doubt that Josephine was a frivolous 
woman, but no more so than many other 
of the unscrupulous women of her court. 
While I do not uphold Napoleon in secur- 
ing a divorce from her I should judge from 
the evidence offered, that he might have 
been entitled to a divorce. 

He did not, however, secure one from 
Josephine for ang other reason than that 
he desired an heir to the throne of France, 
and Josephine was childless. I do not 
know that Napoleon was more virtuous 
than his wife Josephine. Indeed, I sus- 
pect that he was not. He was a man who 
sought for results, but was regardless of 
the methods by which results were se- 
cured. - Josephine was older than Napo- 
leon, and the marriage to Napoleon was 
her secret marriage. Had Josephine been 
a woman of character, and of high moral 
integrity, it is possible that she might 
have saved him irom defeat and from his 
great misfortune. But it seems only just 
retribution that one who caused so much 
suffering and death as did Napoleon in his 
bloody wars, should himself suffer great 
misfortunes. 





- P 
Communications Desired by 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Communications are welcome, especially 
if they treat of topics suitable for the 
pages of a fruit grower’s paper. We de- 
sire items of actual experience in fruit 
growing, ‘poultry keeping, housckeeping 
and. other similar practical forms. Usually 
articles written by persons who Lave no 
actual experience in regard to the topics 
mentioned are of little value to any pub- 
lication. Theories are usually of but lit 
tle value. 

Our readers are always interested in the 
actual experiences of men and women. We 
are pleased to hear of the condition of 
crops, of the prices received for fruits of 
all kinds, and of damages by insects oF 
drouth, also of large crops secured in smal 
We are also pleased to 
receive experiences in spraying fruit trees 
or plants, and various methods of cuitiva- 


tion, which have proved successful or have 


proved failures. Often our readers are 


benefited by the failures of others reported 


in these columns, as well as by their suc 
cesses. 
When you write for publication do not 


offer any prelude, but start right in, tell 


ing your story without apologizing for 
writing, or other comments. You will 10 


tice by this that we desire short commmtt- 
cations. Long letters are wearisome to the 
editor and reader. 


Editors do not welcome poetry as they 
; There 
have expericuce 


Ag 


If it ig not worthy in prose, it 


(Editorial Continued on Page 6:) 
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come poetry as they 
omunications. There 
ho have experience 
erses in good form. 
not always poetry- 
which is poetry, .AS 
as to make. mhny 
ns in poetry in order 
e. If you are think- 
first .xpress yourself 
ritically, asking your- 
ject and the-metho 
hy of serious consid- 
worthy in prose, it 
vhen remodeled into 
reen’s Fruit Grower 
ks to the many, kind 
elped to make these 
eir valuable contrfbu- 
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ARTMENT. 


SREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
1S the PAPER /for the FAMILY. 


— 
‘ wish thee riches or the glow 
of wil sness, but that wheresoe’er thou go 
of : weary heart will gladden at thy smile; 

ond weary life know sunshine for awhile, 
J so thy years shall be a track of li ht, 
tke angel footsteps passing thro’ the night. 

















In the Old Home. 


ey are left alone in the dear old home, 
stor so many years, 
¥ ‘the house was full of frolic and fun, 
of childish laughter and tears. a 
ey are left alone! mse’ § two—once more: 
ing life over again, 
Bee they did in the days of yore, 
imefore they were nine or ten. 
table is set for two these days; 
An tocpildren went one by one, 
way from home on their separate ways, 
AY vhen the childhood days were done. 
How healthily hungry they used to be! 
What romping they used to do! 
q mother—for wee ing—can hardly see 
Jo set the table for two. 
ab, well! ah, welll "tis the way of the 
—< t a Httle while, 
stay but a ‘ 
Cate into other scenes are whirled, 
Where other homes be — 
But it matters not how far they roam, 
Their hearts are fond and true, mt 
nd there’s never & home like the dear 0 
h 


ome. 
table is set for two. . 
— rank A. Breck, in the Youth’s 


Companion. 
Fashions for Boys. 





little boys nothing is better 
or or Russian-blouse suits. 
erior to the flight ae = 
its ever-changing fashions in clothes 
a aes women and girls. The small boy 
ip his middy suit, with the long, flaring 
trousers or knee-breeches, 1s always in 
fashion, and always attractive to look at. 
These Russian suits have been a fad for 
months past, and are certainly picturesque 
for the small boy from three to eight years 
of age. They will still be worn this next 
summer. They, with the middy suits as 
well, are very practical for mothers who, 
from choice or because of living far from 
shopping facilities, make their children’s 
clothes themselves. They are easily made 
and easily laundered—two great advan- 
tages in boys’ clothing.—Harper’s Bazar. 


For really 
than the sail 
They rise sup 





Hints to the Hostess. 


Do not plan too much for a guest’s 
amusement. A chance to chose one’s di- 
yersion is often more appreciated than a 
constant round of gayeties. Especially if 
your visitor be a busy housewife will she 
enjoy a day in which there is no “must 
do.” She is weary of engagements that 
must be punctually kept, and is longing 
for an aimless walk, or for an afternoon 
among the shops in pursuit of her hobby, 
or for the luxuiy “just once to finish a 
magazine article without interruption,” or 
perhaps for a long, lazy siesta in your fa- 
yorite cosey corner. Something of her own 
choice will rest her, while an afternoon at 
the club that interests you might only 
bore her. Tell her how you are going to 
spend the day, assure her you would be 
glad of her company, but let her under- 
stand she is free to follow her own in- 
dinations.— W hat to. Hat. 





Pudding Variations. 


oe 


USING UP THE LEFTOVERS. 


It is in his favorite pudding that the 
“nan of wrath’? not infrequently helps to 
consume the family leftovers, boastful 
though he may be at the time that his 
wife never confronts him with bread pud- 
ding, Meats and vegetables are not often 
ued in desserts. With these exceptions, 
almost anything may be worked off on the 
uwary family in delicious desserts. 
Bread, cracker crumbs, stale and broken 
cake, cookies, and even remnants of other 
desserts.in the form of custards and pud- 
dings, may all be used with profit to the 
housekeeper and diners alike. 

A definite idea of the amount of thicken- 
ing required for various consistencies is 
one of the first requisites in departing 
from arbitrary cook-book recipes. Two 
large eggs to a pint of milk make an or- 
dinary custard. One egg and three-quar- 
ters of a cupful of bread or cake crumbs 
will be sufficient for the same amount of 
milk if a custardlike consistency is 
wanted. This can be flavored to taste. 
If raisins are to be used it is well to cover 
them with boiling water and cook them 
until they are tender before putting them 
into the mixture. Nutmeg and cinnamon, 
together or either one alone, can be used. 
The mixture should be baked in a mod- 
trate oven until it custards, when it should 
be removed at once or it will whey. A 
teclpe for a creamy bread pudding may be 
made of two cupfuls of milk, one cupful of 
dry bread crumbs, one egg, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one-half table- 
spoonful of butter and cinnamon or nut- 
meg to taste. Scald the milk, turn it hot 
over the bread crumbs and let them stand 
Until cool. In the meantime cream the 
butter and sugar together, add to them the 
yolk of the egg and the flavoring and stir 
them into the cooled milk and bread 
frumbs, Fold in the stiffy beaten white 
of the egg and bake forty-five minutes. 
Serve with hard sauce. 

A delicious orange pudding can be made 
With bread crumbs. Scald two cupfuls of 
milk and turn it over one-quarter cupful of 
dried bread crumbs, letting it stand until 
“ol. In the meanwhile beat the yolks of 


_ t¥o eggs to a cream with one-half cupful 


‘tsugar. Mix together the milk and bread 
fumbs, eggs and sugar, a tablespoonful of 
Melted butter and the juice of one orange 


{td halt the grated rind. Turn into a 


buttered dish, place in a pan of boiling 
Water, and bake until firm. Cover with 
* meringue made of the two whites of the 

Brown slightly, and serve hot or 


Bread crumbs are also used in apple 


| Charlotte, To make it, butter a deep pud- 


fing dish thoroughly. Sprinkle, the bottom 
With a layer of chopped apples; over these 
Prinkle some sugar and cinnamon, nut- 
eg, bits of butter and bread crumbs. Con- 
Rue in the same way until the dish is 
SS Let the top layer be bread crumbs 

butter. Cover the dish, place it in a 
gd hot water, set it in the dven and 

for rorty-five minutes. At the end 

at time remove from the water, un- 


(fver it and brown quickly in the oven. 


@ it with cream and shaved maple 
ar, or with any sweet sauce. ‘I'he pro- 


‘“rtions are a cupful of sour apples 


°pped, a cupful of bread crumbs, one- 


)Marter cupful of sugar and a heaping 


“fab €spoonful of butter. 
* Verything in the making of desserts 
ould be of the best, and eggs should al- 
; ays be cold. Puddings are steamed, 
*d or boiled. Boiling or steaming a 
/ ‘ ; 


pudding usually takes 


-in one soup~bone.—Observer. 


twice as long as 
baking. Butter and cornstarch puddings 
require a quick oven. Fruit, bread, rice 
and custard puddings need a moderate 
oven. 

Boiled puddings are cooked in a mould 
or cloth. If the former is used, butter it 
thoroughly, fill it about two-thirds full, 
cover it, and put it in boiling water that 
reaches nearly to the top of the mould. 
Cover the kettle closely, and replenish 
with boiling water as fast as it boils away. 
If it is to be boiled in a cloth, dip the 
cloth in boiling water, flour it thoroughly, 
and fill the floured side not more than half 
full, leaving ample room for. the pudding 
to swell. Fasten it: securely. Put a 
saucer or small plate in the kettle, drop 
the bag on it, cover the kettle and boil 
steadily the required time.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Nuts in Cookery. 


It has been the recent fashion to use 
nuts in salads and other savory dishes, as 
in sweet dishes. Our chestnuts though 
sweet and delicious, are so small that they 
cannot be introduced for stuffing turkeys 
or for vegetables, as are the large French 
and Italian chestnuts. These large chest- 
nuts are raised to some extent in. this 
country, but the large chestnuts in our 
market are generally brought over from 
Europe, and are, therefore, too expensive 
to become popular in cookery. There is no 
doubt that nuts possess considerable nu- 
tritive value. A mince of nuts pounded 
to a paste can be added advantageously 
to almost any fruit pudding in which rai- 
sins and other fruit are used. The paste 
should be mixed to a soft dough wita 
cream. The same mixture may be advan- 
tageously added to some fruit cakes and 
to cookies as a change.—Tribune. 





Possibilities of a Soup-Bone. 


The Housekeeper says that wonders can 
be accomplished with a soup-bone. Get a 
nice, fat ten-cent soup bone, wash, place 
in the kettle, cover with cold water, let 
come to a slow boil, cook until almost ten- 
der, then salt to taste. Half of this broth 
can be saved for another day. Boil about: 
a dozen potatoes in the broth. 

Drop dumplings can also be put into 
this broth. Take one pint of water or 
milk, milk preferable, a pinch of salt, one 
egg beaten light, one heaping teaspoonful 
of baking-powder sifted in enough flour 
for a very stiff batter. Drop from the 
spoon in round lumps, and let boil about 
fifteen minutes. Serve with some of this 
broth. 

Take the meat which is left, chop fine, 
put in a convenient dish, pour enough hot 
broth over to moisten, press with a heavy 
weight. When cold, turn out and slice. 
You have a fire press meat for a noodle 
dinner. 

For a noodle dinner, break three eggs 
into a deep dish, breaking one of the eggs 
at the point; fill the shell three times with 
milk, add a pinch of salt, beat very light, 
make the batter as stiff as can be. Roll 
on the board very thin; flour well, roll up 
and cut in little strips; spread out on the 
board, and set up in the wind to dry. Use 
as many as needed, and put the rest away 
in a clean paper sack. They will be all 
right for any time in the future. 

Use the remainder of the broth; let it 
come to a boil, drop in noodles, and cook 
thirty minutes, serve with it the broth. 
As there will be quite a little broth left, 
set it away until supper, then take a few 
of the cold potatoes which were boiled 
with the noodles, also one or two onions; 
slice all very thin; add a little water; sea- 
son with salt, pepper and butter. Drop 
all into a kettle, cook until tender, serve 
with crackers, and you have aii there is 





Notes from the Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


LEARN TO BE METHODICAL. 


Every man or woman who has amounted 
to much has been distinguished early by a 
power to.work hard. Genius alternates 
periods of frantic application with spells 
of idleness in which spent forces recover 
tone; but talent proceeds more steadily 
and smoothly. Its rests are regular and 
its work more methodical. Without 
method it is lost, and I believe there is no 
more certain sign of superior ability in a 
child than an innate tendency to methodize 
his labors and the disposal of his time. 
In order to bring to fruition any germ of 
this healthy and beautiful faculty teach 
the little one from his earliest years to be 
regular in all his habits; not merely to 
have a place for his belongings, but a 
special hour for special duties. Hncourage 
him to regulate his life in accordance with 
rules which he himself has chosen. Let 
him experiment and find out the defécts of 
his system, that he may reform it contin- 
ually, until he has arranged one that can 
stand. 


A NOVEL OCCUPATION. 


“We gather old fruit-baskets in the sum- 
mer, clean and sort them during the winter 
months, and when spring comes have them 
all ready for sale. Our customers are the 
small-fruit growers, most of them living 
near us. The majority of them need com- 
paratively small quantities, so that in buy- 
ing new crates they do not get the benefit 
of the reduction made to larger dealers. 
As our second-hand baskets look almost, if 
not quite, as good as new, and as we sell 
them several cents lower on the hundred 
than they can get them elsewhere, we 
often have a greater demand than we can 
supply. Last year we cleared six hun- 
dred dollars, which divided between us 
allows twenty-five dollars a month to each 


of us.” 
HOW TO ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY. 


Whether your journey this summer be 
across the ocean, or to the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, or only to some 
farm or town twenty miles from your own 
hearthstone, first of all have your mind in 
a holiday mood. Resolve to be happy and 
to make all around you happy, if they 
know enough and have in them the. capac- 
ity for it. Then study how you-can get 
as complete a change as possible from all 
that usually surrounds you. Change even 
the kind of books you read, taking up some 
fresh page of the story of life as it is 
committed to literature. Throw yourself 
heartily into outdoor games—golf, basket- 
ball, croquet and tennis—or learn to emu- 
late the English girls, who are not afraid 
of a ten-mile morning walk. If you live 
in the city and spend your vacation in the 
country, take with you a book or two on 
birds, trees or wild flowers; not as a study, 
but to help direct your attention and help 
you see what is around you. So you. will 
find recreation, rebuilding or restoration 
of mind and body as you walk in fields and 
woods, and peer into thickets, or wade in 
green-embowered brooks, searching ut 
the wild things of nature. 





Our tempers, our, passions, our inward 
temptations, dur pride and vanity, the self 
love and the jealousies and the multitude 
uf inward faults of which we are conscious 








will master us little by little unless we 


master them. ae f 


‘The Matrimonial Fever,’ 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by R. B. 
Rupe, M. D. 
Behold! a dreadful fever that no one can 
understand 2 
Is raging now with fury throughout this 


goodly land. 
It is an epidemic, and contagious, if you 


ease. 
It is watted through the country by the 
winds among the trees. 

their learn- 


It puzzles all the doctors with 
ing and their skill, 
And they can never cure it with powder or 
with pill. 
‘Tis striking down its victims in all the 
‘ walks of life, 
And when it strikes a bachelor, !t makes 


m seek a wife. ‘ 
And when it strikes a, maiden with all the 


ce it can, 

You'll see her at the window peeping slyly 
at a man. ‘ 

But when it strikes a widower it brings 
him to his knees, 

Imploring a fair maiden his aching heart 
O ease. 

And if she has the fever the truth she will 


confess, 
And when he pops the question she quickly 
answers yes. 





ONLY A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious, 


FROM SIX TO SIXTY. 


A garden, either large or small, or a 
shelf filled with window plants is a grand 
school and all can be scholars, rich or 
poor, high or low. We women spend too 
much time within doors and should be at 
least half an hour daily, from May until 
November, working in mother earth. There 
would not be half the sufferers from cough, 
cold and consumption if this were our rule. 
Habits of order would be enforced, the 
careful putting up of garden tools, the 
keeping the beds and paths free from 
weeds and the plants in a healthy condi- 
tion. Patience, too, is a nice little lesson 
for every worker in the garden. And such 
lovely experiments are waiting for us. 
Slipping geraniums may be full of little 
excitements but what a triumph to have 
a shelf full of potted plants ready to bloom 
at taking-in time in the fall. And the 
pleasure in watching the growth of some- 
thing new! Last year I made the ac- 
quaintance of the new asparagus family. 
A Sprengeri was added to my list of pets. 
It was placed on a small round stand and 
the beautiful strands reached the floor. And 
the garden-school need not be closed in the 
winter, for house plants are healthful for 
mind and body. They keep the air in the 
house purer and serve to lighten the long, 
dreary Northern winters. Interest the boys 
and girls in the growing plants. Point 
out the beauties and have flowers, or bet- 
ter still, growing ferns in the. centre of the 
tea table. But it is more important for 
women past middle age. Generally, the 
housekeeping falls into younger hands and 
there is a worthless “put aside” feeling, 
very hard to bear. Now is the time to 
cultivate plants. They help to keep us 
young and there will always be a use for 
them. The dining table might be supplied, 
or the heart of a sick neighbor gladdened 
by a sweet flower and the children always 
want something in the plant line “to carry 
to teacher,” or, best of all, there are 
church festivals that are always glad of 
floral decorations. 


HANDICAPPED. 


Webster’s Unabridged says this word 
was first applied to horses. Weights were 
put upon them to lessen their speed and 
make them equal in the race. Many women 
bear “weights” of different kinds, sent, 
perhaps, if rightly used, to broaden and 
deepen the character. One woman I look 
at with almost reverence. A cancer in the 
upper part of her forehead has eaten a 
deep hole in her head. Without the utmost 


“care she would be a most loathsome object. 


But she is far from this. <A clean hand- 
kerchief hides the dreadful thing and she 
dresses tastefully. She does not hide her- 
self but visits the neighbors. Does not 
speak of or offer to show the awful sore, 
talks so pleasantly that she is always wel- 
come. Another woman is a cripple, cannot 
stand alone. Does she give herself up to 
fretting and making the family wait upon 
her? No, indeed! She has her wheel 
chair and is busy all day washing and 
wiping dishes, making beautiful cakes and 
pies and would be sorely missed if she 
was away. I know a lady that is so deaf 
it is hard to hear ordinary conversation. 
Being very sociable and fond of society 
her affliction came doubly hard. But she 
guarded herself against getting soured and 
disagreeable. She turned her attention to 
house plants and made a delightful success 
of them. She also conductéd a large cor- 
respondence and as she said, kept herself 
in touch with many who gave her their 
best. Ariother who longed to work for 
others, but had little time and less: money, 
had a pleasant voice and could read aloud 
nicely. She found herself in great demand. 
Her friends, with weak eyes, were glad to 
have her read to them and all her family 
welcomed the evening lamp and “Auntie” 
to read the paper. We are all handicapped 
in some way. Let us get the better of it. 
There is always some make up, a gift or 
accomplishment that studied well and used, 
will make us a delight to ourselves and 
others.: 
BANANAS, 


What can we do with bananas? Why 
eat them, of course, said the small boy. 
True, but we have yet to learn the many 
delightful ways that they may be used. 
They are good served with meats, instead 
of potatoes and are hearty enough for a 
lunch, cut thin and placed between but- 
tered slices of bread, like sandwiches. But 
the many ways they can be served for 
dessert are delightful both to the eye and 
taste. Almost any fruit with a layer of 
bananas cut into very thin slices and laid 
over the top in a glass dish is enjoyable. 
Pick over the strawberries, put in a saucer 
by each plate with this fruit sliced over 
the top, and -the flavor of both is im- 
proved. As for the picnic lunch basket 
they seem made for these occasions. With 
no cooking and done up in such nice par- 
cels they are a boon to the tired housekeep- 
er called upon to quickly fill a lunch basket 
for her boys and girls off for the day. 
Much has been done to cheapen and make 
this fruit more plenty. It is not so very 
many years since it was a rare dainty, 
only occasionally seen on the tables of the 
rich. An old lady told me she never saw 
one until she was a grown girl and then 
went into the store where a small bunch 
was to inquire what those queer things 
were hanging up there. In my childhood 
two or three would be brought home, care- 
fully sliced and divided among an eager 
band of children. Now, each child may 
have one, but still we are not satisfied. 
They ought to be more raised and cheaper. 
They tell me they can be grown and sold 
with profit at five cents a dozen instead 
of fifteen or twenty, as they are now. They 
ought to be on the tables of the wage- 
earners instead of so much greasy food. 
The children would be in better health with 
clearer complexions and brighter spirits. 
And we all ought to say, long live the 
banana. — 

CATCHING. 


It doesn’t.seem to occur to us how catch- 
ing our surroundings are when we suffer 


from low spirits. We bewail our sins and 


the fault may be in the very room we 
occupy. I was in Mrs. A.’s nursery the 
other morning, enduring as well as polite- 





old baby.’ “I wonder what is the matter 
with him?” said she. “It is fret! fret! 
fret from morning until night. I have 
tried everything from change of food to 
spanking and he almost drives me crazy.” 
I looked about the room. It was in per- 
fect order, but dark, the window being 
about six feet from the neighbor’s blank 
wall. Not a ray of sun could get in. “If 
that child was mine,” said I. “He should 
be kept in the front room where the sun 
shines nearly all day.” “But that is my 
spare chamber,” said she. ‘“Change about,” 
I said earnestly. ‘You don’t have over- 
night guests often, but give this suffering 
little fellow a better chance for life and 
happiness.” She came around after 
awhile and it was wonderful what a few 
weeks’ sun did to that boy. 

“I can’t keep a servant girl,” said my 
perplexed neighbor. “My last one stayed a 
week and left this morning; said she would 
not work a day longer in that old, dark 
hole.” It was a cellar kitchen with 
the windows partly below ground and I 
couldn’t blame the girl., ““Why don’t you 
use the room upstairs?” said I. “It is so 
bright and sunny.” She declared she 
couldn’t have the dust, dirt and smell of 
cooking, but tried it after three more girls 
had left her within a month, and then 
came one who stayed a year. The boys 
and girls are particularly affected by the 
home atmosphere. A cloudy, fretting one 
drives them outside for amusements, but 
why not prepare and make their evenings 
cheerful? Let father and mother think of 
games and ask the children in the neigh- 
borhood to visit once in a while. Get up 
charades, candy pulls and a tea in the 
backyard. Go off on excursions, trolley 
rides and picnics and be sure the lunch 
basket is well filled. If you feel worried 
or cross, the children likewise, don’t 
lay it to a depraved nature but change 
the atmosphere. Let in the sun. Go 
out into thé open air. Anything for a 
diversion. Try it even if the work 
lags. You will be surprised how quickly 
the time thus spent is made up. 





Yanish Cake. 


Take five eggs, only the yolks of two, 
weigh the remaining three in their shells; 
take equal weights of flour, butter and 
castor sugar. Melt the butter, and when 
it is cooling, beat it up to a cream, add 


‘the flour, ete., by degrees, beat the eggs 


into the mixture, and pour it into a tin 
lined with buttered paper. Bake it one 
hour in rather a slow oven. For icing, 
beat up the whites of two eggs, adding 
castor sugar until thick enough, and put 
on the icing when cold. The cake and 
icing are both to be flavored with vanilla. 
—London Truth. 





Chops en Casserole. 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
three slices of onions and saute in it two 
pounds of mutton chops cut from the 
shoulder. Place in a porcelain baking dish 
one-fourth of a cupful each carrots, celery 
and onion properly cleaned and cut in 
small pieces, lay the chops on top of the 
vegetables, and add a cupful of stock if 
you have it, if not use boiling water. Cover 
and cook one hour and a half, add three 
potatoes, peeled, sliced and parboiled and 
another half-cupful of hot stock or water. 
Cover and cook twenty minutes longer. 
Remove the cover to brown the chops and 
potatoes, and serve at once in the dish in 
which it was cooked. 





Short Answers. 


The best way to treat the acid straw- 
berry pineapple, which is cheap at this sea- 
son and is very sour, is to peel it, remov- 
ing, the rather deep eyes, nd chop it, re- 
moving part of the hard core, and cook it 
for the table, with its weight of sugar. It 
does not require more than ten or fifteen 
minutes’ cooking. 

The common plantain leaf is sometimes 
bound over corns, but a more certain 
method of softening them is to bind a slice 
from the end of a lemon over them, the 
pulp side down. In a short time the acid 
of the lemon will soften the eorn, and it 
may be taken out without much pain. Do 
not wear loose shoes, but well fitting, com- 
fortable, well made shoes. It pays to buy 
well made shoes, because there is no fric- 
tion from rubbing and no pressure any- 
where, as when the shoe is tighter in s6me 
places than it is in others. When such 
shoes are worn the wearer is not likely to 
suffer from corns and bunions. 


x 





The Fragrant Pineapple. 


From being an occasional luxury served 
only in its fresh state with sugar sprinkled 
over, the pineapple has become a staple 
fruit; it is made into a variety of tempt- 
ing desserts and ices, as well as conserves 
for cold weather use; and at the height of 
the season, about July ist, the sugar loaf 
variety, which is altogether the best for 
cooking, can often be bought for or » dollar 
a dozen. More than this, the refreshing 
and appetizing flavor which makes this 
fruit a favorite with invalids, is not its 
only claim to their favor, for it possesses 
wonderful medicinal qualities as a digest- 
ant, and is highly prized by up-to-date phy- 
sicians, in treating gastritis and other se- 
rious affections of this nature. 

For the latter purpose only the juice is 
swallowed, and this without the addition 
of sugar; but as all canned fruit keeps 
equally as well without sugar as with, a 
year round supply that will test its efficacy 
in chronic indigestion can be easily pro- 
vided. 

After pineapples have been pared and 
the eyes carefully cut out with c< sharp 
pointed knife, they are more tender if 
stripped, or shridded, with a silver fork, 
from the outer edge to the stump, than 
when sliced or cut in pieces with a knife. 

The common practice of sprinkling sugar 
over the fruft and allowing it to stand 
until it draws out the juice and forms a 
syrup, lessens the tenderness of the fruit 
very decidedly. For plain serving make 
a rich syrup of granulated sugar, prepare 
the fruit, and when the syrup is cold, pour 
‘it over the fruit and set in the ice box 
fifteen minutes before serving. \ For pud- 
dings, pies, canring or otherwise presery- 
ing use as soon as prepared. 





Nothing Better—Because It is Th 
Best of All, 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for their 
children while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and: broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle 
of ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren Teething. Its value is incalculable. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer immediate- 
ly. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures diarrhoea, regu- 
lates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’’ 1840-1901. ‘ 


- y ik —— - y aes , ’ He 
ness allowed the fretting of her two-year- 





‘Twas not her bonnet, it is true, 
Twas not her bonnet, nice and new, 
That fixed my idly roving eye 

That summer day as she passed by. 

I cannot tell you how'’twas made, 

I cannot tell the ribbon’s shade, 
Nor just the color of the wreath— 

I only saw the face beneath. 


Oh, she was sweet from head to feet! 
The prettiest girl upon the street! 
Depending not on outward dress 

To emphasize her loveliness. 

Though many another maiden owes 

Her chief attraction to her clothes. 

This one, though well supplied with pelf, 
Would have no rival to oresit, 


If you should meet this maid by chance, 

You’d give her more than passing glance. 

And note perhaps, with some surprise, 

Her perfect mouth, her lovely eyes; 

But, oh! I want you not to let 

Your heart escape its bounds as yet; 

She’s spoken for—the charming elf! 

I’m going to pag 8 her myself! 
Josephine ollard, in N. Y. Ledger. 





Frozen Strawberries. 


Frozen strawberiies will, a little later, 
be an acceptable dainty. The present 
early and not luscious variety are not so 
good frozen. Stem and wash one quart 
of ripe berries. Mash them with a wooden 
spoon; add one pound of granulated sugar 
and juice of two lemons; mix and stand 
aside one hour. Then add one quart of 
water and freeze. See that the sugar is 
thoroughly dissolved before turning into 
the freezing-can. These may be served 
as soon as frozen.—Chicago Record. 





Fruit Ice. 


Put two \tablespoonfuls of gelatine in a 
bowl and pour a cupful of cold water over 
it; stand the bowl in hot water over the 
stove, and let the gelatine dissolve, stir- 
ring it frequently; put a gill of water in a 
saucepan over the fire, add two cupfuls of 
sugar and let it boil gently to a thick 
syrup; this will be when it spins a fine 
thread in dropping from a spoon. Lift it 
from the stove and stir in a cupful of 
strawberry juice, two tablespoonfuls of 
pineapple juice and a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice; then stir in tue gelatine. Pour 
the mixture into a freezer packed in ice, 
and after it begins to freeze round the 
sides turn the freezer constantly till the 
whole is well frozen; then let it stand half 
an hour before serving in little glasses.— 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 





A Fruit Salad for Hot Weather. 
' 

A fruit salad, crisp and cold from its 
resting-place on the ice, will refresh a 
tired palate as nothing else will on a hot 
day, and it may be served at luncheon or 
be used as the salad course at dinner. For 
a banana salad, take a large and perfect 
banana, turn back a strip of the peel; and 
carefully scoop out the pulp with a small 
spoon. If you can get the short, thick 
variety of banana in either red or yellow 
—preferably the former—you will find it 
best for the purpose; but failing in these 
—and they are difficult to procure—you 
must make the ordinary yellow plantain 
banana serve the purpose. To fill the 
space left by the removal of the pulp— 
for the banana-peels are to be the salad- 
dishes—prepare a mixture of.thinly sliced 
bananas, some shredded orange and stoned 
cherries, and a few kernels of English wal- 
nuts blanched and broken into smal 
pieces; all these ingredients must be mixed 
in a bowl with a generous supply of may- 
onnaise or boiled dressing, after which the 
eases are filled with salad, laid on crisp 
lettuce-leaves, and set on the ice. until 
serving time. This salad should be pre- 
pared only a short time before serving— 
just long enough to permit it to become 
chilled.— Womian’s Home Companion. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


A peck of fresh lime in a damp cellar 
absorbs moisture and prevents malarious 
troubles. 

One half teaspoonful of sugar scattered 
over a dying fire is better than kerosene 
and has no element of danger. 

A cupful of hot milk flavored with 
orange-tlower water or one of beef-tea is 
excellent for an invalid just before retir- 
ing. 

Ivory knife-handles that have grown 
yellow with age or careless usage may be 
whitened by rubbing with sandpaper. 

Remove rust from steel knives by cover- 
ing them for two days with sweet-oil; then 
rub with fresh lime until the rust dis- 
appears. 

A large rug of linen crash placed under 
the sewing-machine will catch threads, 
clippings and cuttings and save a great 
deal of sweeping and dusting. 

To prevent the hair from coming out, 
take a pint of bay-rum and half an ounce 
of quinine. Mix, and apply to the scalp 
twice a day with a woolen cloth, rubbing 
it in well. 

To keep polished steel from rusting 
after cleaning or when not in use, take 
a cloth with a little sweet-oil on it and 
wipe the steel over so that the surface may 
have a very light but warm coating of oil. 


Aprons are always acceptable, whether 
the dainty silk and lace affair for use at a 
thimble-party or the substantial one to use 
when making a salad. An exchange says: 
We somehow have the idea that if an 
apron is for the kitchen it must necessarily 
be of either dark gingham or calico, or 
something wholly unattractive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a neat person will not wear a 
kitchen-apron after it is soiled; and dark 
material keeps clean no longer than light— 
it only conceals its unclean condition 
longer. There is no reason, then, why a 
kitchen-apron should not be attractive as 
well as useful; and any one who has used 
for this purpose a fine, pretty piece of deli- 
cately checked linen crash will scarcely 
want to return to the ugly, dark aprons of 
former days.—The Farm and Fireside. 





A Simple Tapioca Pudding. 


There is a great change in the tapioca 
now furnished to our markets and that 
our grandmothers purchased. Byen.. the 
untutored South American Indian who fiir- 
nishes tapioca to our markets has learned 
to furnish his goods in a more acceptable 
form than his father did. The coarse flake 
tapioca is seldom seen in the groceries of 
to-day, because pearl tapioca has suc- 
ceeded it. It is the same thing in a dif- 
ferent form. The pearl form of tapioca 
is more easily cooked, because it is finer 
and for that reason it has survived the 
coarser flakes, which required to be soaked 
over night before they could be prepared. 

A great many do not know what tapioca 


is. It is the grated root of the Brazilian. 


manihot or cassava root, which: grows all 
over South America and in other tropical 
countries. .In its crude form, before the 
juice is expelled from it, the cassava root 
is poisonous. Thirty-six drops of its juice 
will kill a strong man in as many minutes. 
It was formerly used among certain South 
American Indians as a means of capital 
punishment. Yet after this juice is ex- 
pelled from the grated cassava root and 
it is dried in the sun the pulp of the root 
is ‘harmless, and becomes the tapioca of 


commerce, and it is the familiar Brazilian | 
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| arrowroot ot when it is ground into flour. Old 
fashioned flake tapioca was the grated 
root, with the juice squeezed from the pulp 
by hand and then dried in the sun and 
broken up into flakes of a certain uni- 
formity of size and shape. When it was 
discovered that tapioca could be easily 
cooked in a short time if these flakes were 
furnished in “grains” of uniform size, it 
was done by use of a simple mechanica) 
contrivance. H 

Pearl tapioca is easily prepared for soup. 
Boil it in the stock until each grain is a 
transparent ball. For a pudding cook the 
tapioca in boiling water until each grain 
is transparent; then drain off any surplus 
water that has not been absorbed. To 
three-quarters of a cup of tapioca cooked 
in this way add.three cups of milk, the 
grated rind of a lemon, the yolks of three 
eggs and three-quarters of a cup of sugar, 
with a pinch of salt. Bake the pudding 
three-quarters of an hour. Make a merin- 
gue of the juice of a lemon, the whites 
of three eggs and three heaping table- 
spoonfuls of granulated sugar. Beat the 
whites of eggs as’stiff as you can whip 
them. Bake the meringue slowly, so it will 
not fall. It is now generally acknowledged 
that . granulated sugar makes looser 
grained, better sponge cakes and meringues 
than powdered sugar. 





How to Clean Nickel Clocks. 


A bath of naphtha is recommended for 
cleaning the works of the cheap nickel 
clocks that find a useful place in most 
households. Although they are tightly 
screwed in their cases dust will enter. and 
clog the wheels and springs, so as it costs 
as much to have the timepiece repaired 
as to get a new one, the one out-of-order 
may well be experimented with. It is said 
that if the backs are unscrewed and the 
works taken out and immersed in naphtha, 
they will be speedily restored to activity, 
unless some more radical defect than dust 
is the trouble. 

Note—We made a cheap clock run by 
simply pouring kerosene oil freely in at 
the top.—Editor. 





Upholstered Beds. 


The upholstered bed, covered with tapes- 
try, or silk in some ornate color and fur- 
nished with a round bolster made by the 
upholsterer, for use in the daytime, when 
the pillows used at night are put away, 
has not found much favor with people who 
live in the country. The reason for this 
is that there is usually plenty of room in 
the country house, and no temptation to 
dress up a bedroom during the daytime, 
as there isin the city, where the bedroom 
must often serve a» a sitting room. 

Country housekeepers prefer that their 
bedrooms should always’ appear as_ bed- 
rooms and nothing more. They prefer for 
this reason the pure white bed, with pillow 
shams of embroidered or ruffled muslin, to 
any upholstered bo!ster. Some times a 
very delicately hued wash silk coverlet is 
used with an upholstered bolster of the 
same material for a guest room, but gen- 
erally the bed is white. 





Pertinent Paragraphs. 


A writer in Pearson’s under the caption 
“Self-Protection on a Cycle” says: 

‘This is the secret for removing. the 
tramp, and for riding past in safety. Let 
the lady put on a spurt, ard ride point 
blank at her assailant, then swerve at the 
last moment. Certainly this requires 
nerve, but it is really simple, and marvel- 
ously effective. The tramp cannot over- 
come the instinct of self-protection, which 
makes him jump to one side, then the 
cyclist of course at once swerves in the 
other direction.” Another plan suggests 
hitting the man in the face with the pump; 
only, of course, the weapon must be ready 
at hand. The use of a squirt is also com- 
mended. Other plans are advocated, and 
it. is gratifying to note that with all of 
them the tramp is pretty likely to come 
off second best. 


What girl knows how to weave? Let 
her set up her loom at once, for the 
old-fashioned blue and white counterpane 
has come into favor again, and lucky is 
she who knows how to make it. The old 
quilts bring from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty dollars: apiece, and the new ones, if 
made like their esteemed prototypes, sell 
for almost as much. A factory for the 
weaving of these coveted articles was es- 
tablished a year or so ago :n a tiny New 
England village by an enterprising city 
woman, and every girl for miles around 
has kept her fingers nimble trying to sup- 
ply the demand. The quilts are used for 
couch-covers, portieres and floor rugs. 


The Woman’s Health Protective Asso- 
ciations, or some body equally in earnest 
in bringing about necessary reforms, ’ will 
have to attack celluloid combs. It is not 
.safe to wear even what is called real tor- 
toise shell, unless it comes from a repu- 
table house and is guaranteed. Even when 
warranted not loaded the comb is liable 
to go off unexpectedly. A Tennessee 
young woman had her hair badly burned 
the other night from the combustion of a 
comb she was wearing which was bought 
for real shell, but which, being celluloid, 
burst into flames while she was sitting on 
a rug some four feet from the fire. This 
is only one of a number of similar acci- 
dents where women have only escaped 
severe injuries by receiving prompt atten- 
tion. It is time for the Health Protective 
women to get to work. 





Women on the whole, at least good 
women, have higher ideals, nobler aspira- 
tions, more perfect purity than men, and 
it is this in them which is likely to attract 
and charm a true heart. A true man 
seems to himself in loving a true woman 
to be more near the realization of a won- 
derful world of beauty, purity, self-sacri- 
fice and constancy. Then there is that in 
a woman which makes her love strength 
greater than her own, which makes her 
desirous to have some heart to lean upon, 
and some mind which may serve to guide. 
A man forgets himself in the adoration of 
an ideal, and a woman finds rest in a 
strength greater than her own. On the 
innocence, purity, simple-mindedness, re- 
tiringness and patient self-sacrifice of 
woman depend to a very large extent the 
goodness and usefulness of men. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by iocal applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the eax There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
cadsed by an inflameti condition of the mu- 
cous lining of the Kustachian Tube. When 
this tube is inf you have a rumbling 
sound or t#@aperfec nig and when it is 
entirely closed, Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and 
this tube restored to its normal’ condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases 
out of ten are caused by Catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. 

We will. give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured LN aie he a Cure. 
Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 





Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family lig are the best. .. .:. > 





How the Season’s Offerings Can 
be Used to Fair Advantage. 


Every season brings us something: new) 
in the culinary line. Many dishes soon 
los® their novelty, which is the only recom~- 
mendation they possess, perhaps. In-this 
case they are soon forsaken for a new 
idea However, from the various .dishes 
presented, we always. find one which does: 
not fall into disfavor, but increases in pop- 
ularity from season to season. As an ex- 
ample of this, we have fruit salads.. Lhese 
were first introduced as suitable accom- 
paniments to the game course and wre 
generally combined with nuts or celery or 
both. Then by a slight transformation. 
they were adopted by many us a dessert;’ 
playing the double part of a salad course 
and dessert. This is a very sensible idea, 
especially in warm weather, when a hearty, 
dinner is served. It is, however, on the: 
Summer luncheon table where they ara 
perhaps the most appreciated and where 
they can fill their double mission of salad 
and dessert course. Then, too, they go 
so well with cold meats, Nor are they ta. 
be denied a place on the hot-weather. 
breakfast table, as their refreshing colors 
and coolness, as well as their acid juices, 
recommend them to both eye and taste, 
Of course when they take the form of @ 
breakfast salad they must be served in ag: 
simple a manner as possible, and with the: 
plain French dressing, unless the salad ig: 
to be the principal dish of the meal, and 
no meats are served. Then a mayonnaise: 
dressing or whipped cream may be used: 
in order to give the dish a greater food. 
value. To a breakfast fruit salad may be’ 
added, sweetbreads, shad roe and finely, 
ground nut meats; but all other meats and 
fish are better served in luncheon salads, . 

Salads composed of several kinds are de-: 
licious, if the combination is carefully: 
made and almost every kind of fruit is: 
now used in this way. Sweet and tart 
fruits, of course, make the best combina~' 
tions. 

Mock Pineapple Salad.—Peel three large, 
rather sweet apples; cut into thin slices 
and with a small round cutter remove the 
core. Cover the slices of the apples with: 
cold water to keep them from discoloring. . 
Peel four medium-sized, tart oranges; trim 
off the white pulp and slice the oranges: 
across the grain the same thickness as the. 
apples. Put slices of apple and oranges: 
together; arrange these in pyramid form 
on a glass Cish. Reduce some thick mayon- 
naise with the juices that drain from the 
slices of orange and pour over the fruit. 
and serve at once, very cold. Let the fruit 
chill before the mayonnaise is added. 


Apple and Grape Fruit Salad.—Remove: 
the pulp from one large grape. fruit in 
small pieces; pare, core and chop two 
large, rather sweet apples fine. Put fruit 
together and mix with French dressing. 
Chill on ice. Serve in lettuce cups and 
garnish with white grapes, skinned and 
seeds removed, and chopped nuts. 

Pineapples and Celery Salad.—Peel @ 
small ripe pineapple, cut out the eyes and 
shred; set on ice until thoroughly chilled; 
then mix with a cup of finely chopped, 
crisp white celery; and a sweet, red pepper 
cut into dice. Sprinkle over this a little 
French dressing and let stand a few min- 
utes. Then mix with mayonnaise and 
whipped cream and serve with garnish of 
lettuce leaves and nut meats. 


Fruit Salad No. 1—Take equal quantity, 
of strawberries, black raspberries and 
white currants. Arrange the strawberries 
in the center in mound saape; place the 
raspberries around these and the currants 
around the raspberries; garnish the dish 
with leaves and flowers of nasturtiums. 
Serve with sauce made by dissolving a cup 
of sugar in water enough to make a thick 
syrup. Add to this half a wine-glass of 
brandy, a wine-glass of chartreuse and @ 
little grated nutmeg. J 


Fruit Salad No. 2.—Peel and slice sey- 
eral fine, ripe bananas and arrange slices 
on a glass dish; in center of this heap 
shredded pineapple, flattening the top of 
the pyramid; cap this with fine, large 
strawberries; sprinkle with juice from the 
pineapple; dust with powdered sugar and 
serve with the following sauce: 


Sweet Salad Sauce.—Beat yolks of four 
eggs until light and gradually beat in a@ 
cup of powdered sugar; add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Beat until sugar is dis- 
solved, then add the juice of two lemons, 
This sauce can be added to the salad and 
kept on ice for an hour before serving. 


Apricot Salad.—Pare and cut the apri- 
cots in halves, removing the stones. Fill 
each half with finely chopped nuts; ar 
range in a bed of crisp lettuce, pour over 
the fruit a little French dressing; and 
serve. Peaches and red raspberries are 
nice served in this way. 


Fruit Salad Dressings—When the fruit 
salad is served with game, use either @ 
mayonnaise or French dressing; the sweet 
dressing is served with the salad served 
as a last course at a luncheon or for a 
dessert salad at dinner. For the ‘break- 
fast salad any dressing may be used, ac- 
cording to what is to be served with the 
salad. If the salad takes the place of 
fruit and cereals it may be served with 
sweet dressing. If it takes the place of a 
meat dish, mayonnaise may be served with 
it and also whipped cream, but if eaten 
with meat serve only with fruit juices or 
French dressing.—Lida Ames Wiilis, 





Recipes. 


Orange and Citron Preserve.—Peel two 
large citrons, cut in quarters and leave in 
water over night; next day put in fresh 
water. Cut in quarters swo tart oranges 
—after peeling—make a thin syrup ot six 
pounds of white sugar and two quarts of 
water. Ilavor to taste with vanilla and 
a pinch of anise seeds. Add to the syrup 
the quarters of oranges and of citron— 
squeezing the citr.. dry before putting 
into the syrup. Cook slowly until -the 
fruit is tender, and looks clear. Serve 
with crackers and cheese—if you follow: 
the Cuban custom. 

Asparagus Salad.—This is the season, 
par excellence, for salads. Asparagus maj’ 
be served palatably in salad form by boil« 
ing two bunches in one quart of water and 


one tablespoonful of salt for 20 minutes. | 


Then take out and drain on a sieve and 
when cold cut off the tender portions and 
arrange on a bed of lettuce, and serve with? 
either a French cr * mayonnaise dressing.’ 


The .following recipes are for Cuban 4 


sweets and were contributed to “What to 
Eat” by C. S. Fox. yp ea 


Guava Jelly.—Boil green guavas (whole): 
in water, until they fall to pieces; meas-\ 
For every quart makeva 


ure the water. 
heavy syrup of one pound of sugar ard: 
one pint of water. To this syrup add the; 
guava water, always having two measureg_ 
of syrup to one of guava water.- oe 
slowly until it will jelly. Try a sittle in 
ice water. Line tin boxes with thicx white. 


paper, fill with the jelly, and whee a 
cover and paste paper round the of 


the covers, to keep air tight. . it 
Guava Preserve.—Take ripe guavas, pe 

and cut in half. Scoop out the seeds 

a small spoon; weigh. For every por 

of fruit, take one pound of white 1) 

and one pint of water. Cook, until Z 

syrup will “thread,” add the guavas a: 

cook until each piece looks, clear. 
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The Fruit Crop. 


ee 


; ‘About Rochester, N. Y., strawberries 
are yielding one cf the largest crops of 
fruit ever known. Raspberries, blackber- 
ries, grapes and other small fruits are also 
large crops. Plums and cherry 
si are well laden with fruit, but black 
and white cherries show a disposition to 
rot, since warm showers have been so fre- 
quent. Sour cherries do not rot so easily. 
Apples and pears do not promise to be 
more than a half crop. The peach crop 
promises well in this immediate locality. 
J. §. Woodward, well known fruit 
er of Lockport, N. Y., writes us 
une 26th that in his locality, which is 
one of the greatest fruit growing counties 
in the world, the fruit prospects are poor. 
He says there will not be one-twentieth of 
an apple crop, and but few pears, plums 
or cherries. Mr. Woodward estimates the 
peach crop to be one-fourth full crop. 

The latest government report states that 
the apples and pears throughout the 
country will average a very slim crop. 

W. H. Gibson, a subscriber at Madison, 
Ind., says: “We are going to have a full 
peach crop and a half apple crop.” 





The Call for Special Work. 





Preachers of the gospel have claimed 
that they have had a special call from God 
to preach. I have not doubted that this 
claim was good, but I have long held that 
other people were also called to do‘special 
work. Our Creator has endowed each one 
ef us with peculiar abilities. Some of us 
are best qualified to preach, some to dig 
ip mines, others to run engines upon the 
railroad, others to sail ships upon the 
ocean, others to plough and till the land, 
while others are endowed especially for 
writing, for editorial work, for legal af- 
fairs or medicine,.ete. It is very important 
that every.young man should learn early in 
life his calling. When he has found his 
ealling, or*has learned the kind of work 
he is best qualified for, he may properly 
elaim that he is called by heaven to this 
work. and to do it well, just as much as 
the preacher is called to do his work in the 
pulpit. And why not? Is it not necessary 
that there should be farmers and fruit 
growers, as well as preachers? Would not 
the world starve if there were no cultiva- 
tion of the land? Where would the 
clergyman and his congregation be if there 
were no farmers or fruit growers, no dig- 
gers in mines, no engineers on railroads, 
no sailors to man ships? The blacksmith 
who-is suceessful in shoeing horses may 
properly claim to have a Divine call to his 
work, The commerce of cities and often 
of nations would stagnate were it 
not for the good work of the blacksmith. 
There are days and weeks when horses 
could not, move about the streets if they 
were not sharp-shod. Let not, therefore, 
one man unduly magnify his calling above 
that of his brother. We are all dependent 
upon others for our welfare and happi- 
ness. 
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The Other Side. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Sir: The above caption taken from an 
article by Sister “Gracious” giving views 
from the standpoint of the envied class of 
those who are not in the daily grind of 
manual labor, suggested other thoughts 
from the same point of view. 

In the settled conviction of the truth 
of the modern popular proverb that “capi- 
tal will take care of itself,” many of the 
benefits derived by labor from the capital- 
ist appear to be at least ignored, if not 
forgotten. 

In the first place, who would build houses 
for the poorer classes to live in if all were 
equally poor? And who would build our 
school-houses, giving free education to the 


children of poor people without help from. 


capital? 

And when these same poor people are 
sick and need assistance who provides 
help for them? ‘Who but the taxpayer 
who is always more or less a capitalist? 
And further, if he die in poverty the tax- 
payer has to bury him. There is appar- 
ently a growing discontent among the la- 
borers of this country with existing condi- 
tions, and as land is more scarce at prices 
within their reach and competition in un- 
skilled labor becomes more severe, this dis- 
eontent-will not be pacified by philosophi- 
eal inquiry into the causes of their condi- 
tion while they see millions being piled 
up for the benefit of the few. There is no 
doubt in the mind of the writer that we 
are inevitably approaching the condition of 
the older countries where unskilled labor 
finds it difficult to maintain a mere exist- 
ence, without any of the luxuries of life. 

The American laborer has long been ac- 
ecustomed to more of the privileges and 
luxuries of life than any other laborer on 
earth, and he feels the approaching re- 
strictions much more keenly than those 
who have never tasted them, and he is 
becoming restive under these restraints, 
and when he sees the capitalist having it 
easy as the result of somebody else’s labor 
he begins to look for a remedy that is hard 
to find. He does not stop to consider that 
probably nine-tenths of moderate wealth 
was created by labor and economy in the 
individual before it had assumed such 
proportions as to be a ruling factor in his 
condition. He does not always stop to re- 
flect that the necessaries of life eost but 
little in this country, that it ‘is the lux- 
uries that frequently keep him poor, and 
that nearly all the men of middle age or 
more that he sees enjoying some of the 
luxuries of life started from the same cir- 


_« cumstances as he finds confronting him to- 


day.” ‘Better be poor awhile from choice 
than be always poor from necessity. In 
other words better pinch a little in youth 
than be obliged to pinch in old age 
when one should be enjoying the 
fruits of industry and economy. But it is 
much easier to preach than to practice in 
matters of economy when one is poor.— 


vem J. Wickins. . 

oe A Wife Wanted. 
rom LETTER FROM THE WIDOWER 
.  £ would like to say a few words in re- 


d to your reply to my letter which was 
published in the June issue of the Fruit 








’ jitor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


You say that love should be the object 
first, last and all the time. This is true 
in part only. To my way of thinking 
nh is a time in most people’s lives, when 
¥e is the foremost thought and act. This 

‘if properly nourished and cared for 

; om if ever die. This is true love 
should exist between man and wife. 

my mother, sister and brother, but 
wife could not be slighted or put aside 
r either. One could love a parent 
though he continually did wrong. If a 
an he should say, it is my parent and 
» him or her, although;I am sorry 
cm or Bag Pate Rag | sig ® of 

iis generally lik t, but how long 
@ man love his wife if sa¢ con-| 
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YVhalf a pound to the barrel of Paris green 


the deception.”—Philadelphia Times. 


eighteen cents 
for pears, just as nice as those bought of 
agents for $1.00; he bought grape vines at 


stock bought of Green’s Nursery Company 





| gold by agents. 


I he 
a wife as I said in my letter, to love me 

me. Possibly I did not 
so state in the letter, and I have lost fe 
paper, and cannot refer so it now, but that 
is what I want, and in addition I want af- 
fection. Love and nothing but love, would 
that be nice? No work, no occupation? 
A man in order to keep the love of his 
wife, must try hard to make a liying and 
to get a home and other things that are 
necessary, and some things that are not 
necessary. On the other hand, a wife to 
have and hold a husband’s love must try 
hard to keep that home as a home should 
be, neat and clean. If furnishings are not 
up-to-date, she, if she wishes to be called 
dear wife, and lots of other pretty names, 
has her part to do. No woman looks for 
a husband regardless of his ability to sup- 
port her, Marriage without love is a fail- 
ure, so is marriage without a home- 
keeper. If the wife does not have the 
cooking to do and other housework (and I 
know what that is, as my wife has been 
dead six years and I have had it to look 
after) then she should see that it was done, 
but I am drifting. 

I wish a woman who is pleasing to look 
at, and beauty of face, of word, or of 
action, one or the other, must be the start- 
ing point. Now this one possibly is good 
looking, very kind in word and deed, but 
is she capable of taking care of my home 
and making that home the best place on 
earth? Heaven, we are taught, is a very 
beautiful place, but there is no place that 
can be compared to a home. I do not 
mean a beautiful house, but loving com- 
panion. This is the only thing that can 
make home’a home, If we looked for love 
and love alone, who would make the but- 
ter? Who would can the berries, put up 
the. pickles and do all those things which 
make a man love his wife? For a man 
to come home to dinner, find his wife out, 
no dinner ready, and no other reason given 
than that she did not marry him to be his 
cook and housekeeper, but only to love and 
be loved, may sound foolish. But as I 
have said there are lots of foolish people 
in this world, and he or she would come 
under this head, if in looking for a hus- 
band or wife, they did not consider the 
ability of each; the man in providing and 
supplying a home, and the woman in be- 
ing a good cook and housekeeper. I think 
that any one who tried to live on love 
alone would find it poor living. I am sure 
I could not pitch hay if I did not have 
something in my stomach besides love; 
then, with a full stomach and no love, 
the hay would be very heavy. Love makes 
labor light, love makes a happy home, but 
love does not make the kettle boil or fill 
the pantry and cellar. Man and wife are 
like capital and labor, neither can get 
along alone, but must work together for 
each other’s good. I like the Fruit Grower 
and think its editor must be a gentleman 
from head to toe.—A Widower. 





The Orchard. 





Oh, it’s good to be alive, 

When the orchard birds are singing, 
And from every busy hive P 

Back and forth the bees are winging! 
Not to gain a worldly treasure, 

Not to prosper or to thrive; 
Just to take a breath of leisure, 

And be glad to be alive. 

No trees can thrive on exhausted soil 
without manure. 

The fertilizing value of one bushel of 
apples is less than one cent—so they say. 


Prune and rub off sprouts with an eye 
to the future shape of trees. 


Fruit trees which have been grafted need 
looking to at this time. The stock may 
make shoots which will rob the scion, and 
in thig case should be cut away. The 
aphides are also apt to attack the young 
grafts and injure them unless destroyed. 
Dipping the parts aftected in tobacco water 
is a remedy. — 

Top-dressing apple and pear orchards 
that are not growing with vigor with fine 
old manure would be in order. Spreafl the 
manure evenly. For an orchard site, a 
deep, even, if rather a poor soil is to be 
preferred to one much richer, but shallow. 


If the hogs are allowed to run in fhe 
orchard they will clean up worm eaten or 
defective fruit which will fall, thus help- 
ing us in holding many of the enemies of 
our fruit trees in check, and also produc- 
ing some food value to our swine. 

Fortune awaits the man who will find an 
effective remedy for pear blight. At pres- 
ent it can only be checked. Every diseased 
portion should be cut away as soon as it 
appears on the tree. Be sure and get well 
below the affected part. 

Next year look out for seventeen-year 
locusts in and near Philadelphia. They will 
be abundant. Will they help to distribute 
the San Jose scale lice? Yes, probably 
they will. Better get rid of it before the 
locusts come. 

When Mr. F. H. Sweet recommended 
gas tar to kill peach borer he forgot to say 
it must be very much diluted or it will 
kill the tree. 

The bearing year of d fruit tree may be 
changed by picking off the fruit. 

If ants are troublesome in the garden 
inject kerosene emulsion or pour kerosene 
in their nests with an oil can. If ants are 
found running over plants it is a pretty 
sure indication that lice are’on the plants 
and that they need treatment with kero- 
sene emulsion or tobacco tea. 


Spraying potatoes with Bordeaux mix- 
ture prevents blight, and the addition of 


‘will kill the beetles. Three or four spray- 
ings will suffice. For ten years in suc- 
cession this practice has prevailed at the 
Vermont Experimental Station and the 
average advantage gained by the operation 
has been twenty-three bushels of tubers 
per acre.—F'arm Journal. 





“That making an artificial eye for a pug 
dog was quite a feat in optical science.” 
“It was. I understand it was so natural 
even the beast itself couldn’t see through 





Mr. A, E. Loomis, of Illinois, writes that 
he and his neighbors haye been dealing 
with agents for several years, paying $1.00 
each for. cherry trees and seventy-five cents 
each for peach and apple trees, and $10.00 
per dozen for grape vines. He recently 
paid $5.00 for six grape vines and $3.50 
for one Rocky Mountsin cherry tree only 
one foot high. He paid $16.00 for fifty 
peach and six plum trees. The larger por- 
tion of all the above items died and were 
never replaced, as the agent promised. It 
is easy for nursery agents to promise to 
replace stock that dies particularly when 
$1.00 or pore has been paid for a single 
tree, but when the purchaser wants to find 
the agent he cannot always be found. Mr. 
Loomis says that he paid $28.00 to this 
pest Bao ye a that me onal neve 

0 reen's Nursery mpany oO 
si lag N. ¥., for $3.50. He paid 
Green's Nursery Conipany 


six cents, all of which grew. All other 


































































































































































A Webster Fruit Farm. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


William Lewis has been_engaged in. the 
culture of small fruits about forty years. 
Thirty-four years ago this summer I sold 
my first crop of :trawberries in the Roch- 
ester market and I found crates of straw- 
berries at the groceries where I dealt 
marked with his name and he had then 
been in the business sevéral years. A man 
who has cultivated fruits so long, with suc- 
cess, and managed to keep his farm out 
of the hands of the sheriff ought to have 
gained some valuable experience and the 
methods he has pursued must be worth 
following by others. 

He is fruiting in the neighborhood of 
four acres of strawberries this year and 
has planted about an equal area ‘or next 
year’s fruiting. He takes but one crop 
from one planting and then plows under 
the plants and sows the ground to Hun- 
garian millet, red clover and timothy. In 
September he is able to cut a good crop 
of millet for fodder and then the clover 
and timothy get a good start for winter- 
ing. The next summer he cuts the clover 
and timothy for hay, then allows the after- 
math to attain to full growth and plows 
it under before winter. This cleans the 
land and increases the supply of nitrogen 
and vegetable mold. The next spring he 
cultivates the ground thoroughly and 
plants it to strawberries again. Thus we 
see but two years intervene between two 
crops of strawberries. “I decided many 
years since in favor of picking but one 
crop of strawberries from the same,” said 
I, “but in such dry summers as we have 
had of late I should think it would be 
very doubtful about the clover seed ger- 
minating.” 

‘You know what a dry summer last sum- 
mer was,” said he, “and that piece over 
yonder: was sown then and there is not a 
better piece of clover in the town. Will 
you go over and see it, if you have time?” 

Of course I had time, for that was -the 
very purpose for which I came, to get all 
the information I could about growing 
small fruits. It was indeed a good crop 
of clover and timothy and would cut a 
large burden of hay. The thick growth 
‘was evidence that the seed had germinated 
well despite the dry season. 


Mr. L. sets his strawberry plants three 
feet by eighteen inches and keeps them 
well worked the first season. He, and an 
assistant, were just finishing hoeing this 
year’s plantation when I interrupted him. 
I admired the good stand of plants and 
the good growth they had made, also the 
cleanliness of the ground when they fin- 
ished hoeing, notwithstanding the wet sea- 
son. Until the plants begin to throw out 
runners it is not much more difficult work 
to clean out strawberry plants than corn, 
but when the plants have thrown out run- 
ners, in every direction and plants have 
rooted, you have to proceed much more 
earefully or you will tear up the roots. 
If you intend to practice hill culture you 
will want to remove the runners before 
they strike root. Mr. L. practices the nar- 
row matted row system, which is probably 
the best, everything considered, especially 
if you wish to grow plants. 

Mr. L. is growing several varieties 
of strawberries, namely: Corsican, 
Brandywine, Glen Mary, Clyde, Beder 
Wood, Bubach and Wilson. About two 
acres were in the Corsican. This is 
claimed to have originated in Germany. I 
visited the farm June 17th and the variety 
was just beginning to ripen. There was 
promise of a good crop although the wet 
May, I was informed, had injured them 
somewhat. Yt had prevented perfect pol- 
lination, especially of the pistillate varie- 
ties, and had caused leaf-blight of Wilson 
and Glen Mary. I asked him from which 
variety he had realized the most money. 
He said that on his soil, a sandy loam, 
some portions intermixed with muck, he 
had found most money in Brandywine, but 
now Corsican takes the lead. The 
plants of that variety are very vigorous. 
They were loaded with green fruit with an 
occasional ripe berry of immense propor- 
tions. It is very large, firm, well adapted 
to shipping, of a bright crimson color, and 
of fair quality. Glen Mary and Clyde had 
proved profitable varieties with him, 


Probably more small fruit growers have 
failed with strawberries than with any 
other species. Strawberries require a great 
deal of cultivation with cultivator, hoe and 
fingers and timely cultivation or weeds 
will get such a start that it will cost a 
great deal to subdue them and cost may 
easily exceed the income from them, espe- 
cially when the market is so overstocked 
as to reduce the price to a too low figure. 
I have known them sold in the Rochester 
market for three cents a quart, which 
would barely cover cost of picking and 
marketing, leaving no return for original 
cost of plants, transplanting, cultivation, 
half a dozen times and rent of land. Again, 
prompt work in picking and marketing is 
necessary or they will decay before they 
are consumed. When they have once be- 
gun to decay upon the plants it is very 
hard work to entirely exclude rotten ber- 
ries from the boxes. Raspberries, black- 
berries and currants do not crowd so and 
a plantation need not be picked over to 
exceed two or three times a week, but 
strawberries need to be picked every day; 
when the weather is hot. Moreover, there 
is greater liability of the market being 
overstocked with strawberries than with 
other berries. You can produce a full crop 
between fourteen and fifteen months after 
transplanting while you are obliged to wait 
several years for a maximum crop of other 
berries. Therefore I feel like taking off 
my hat to a man who has grown strawber- 
ries successfully thirty or forty years. 


OTHER BERRIES. 


Mr. Lewis also cultivates both red and 
black raspberries and blackberries. Among 
his most profitable raspberries he reckons 
Shaffer's Colossal, of which he has about 
two acres. It can neither be called black 
or red, but is probably a hybrid of the 
two and of a dull purple color. This va- 
riety is one of the largest berries grown 
and very productive. It was penis os 
the public by our Mr. Green and at 
was rather slow of sale beeause of its 
unattractive color, but some one ‘discovered 
that it was excellent canned and the de- 
mand increased. He also has about two 
acres of the Outhbert. He thinks he was 
the first to cultivate that variety in Mon- 
roe County. He bought his first plants of 
B. P. Roe, on the Hudson, the celebrated 
novelist as well as horticulturist. Has 
sold a great many quarts of the berries 
and found them quite profitable. He has 
one acre of the Marlboro—which was orig- 
inated in Ulster County, on the Hudson, 
twhere the celebrated Hudson River Ant- 
‘werp once gained a high reputation. Its 

color gives it a more ready sale 
than Quthbert and its quality is good. He 
has about one acre of black-caps, one-half 
Gregg, the other half Onondaga. 
has been grown so long now that m 





was eighty per cent. cheaper than that 


growers are familiar with it. Onondaga 
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{ nas proved one of the best and most pro- 


ductive of ae with him and he is 


area, 
“He also cultivates the blackberry and 
finds that a profitable species of small 
fruits. He grows Minnewaski and Brie. 
Both are among the newer sorts and both 
have done well with him, In 1885 I took 
a three weeks’ vacation and yisited my 
birthplace in Dutchess County and went 
over into Connecticut to visit a daughter, 
Returning by way of New York and the 
Hudson River, concluded to stop over in 
Poughkeepsie and visit the fruit farm of 
Mr. A. J. Caywood, on the opposite side 
of the river, in~ Marlborough, Ulster 
County. There I saw the original plant 
of Minnewaski and was greatly impressed 
with its marvelous productiveness. I tested 
it on my own grounds and was pleased 
with its size and quality. Mr. Caywood 
was the originator of the Marlboro rasp- 
berry, and several excellent varieties of 
grapes, notably Ulster Prolific. The Hrie 


is a large blackberry of good quality and / 


is growing in favor with horticulturists. 
His plantations of blackberries were in full 
bloom and their‘large, numerous white 
blossoms tesembled a plot of shrubbery of 
the Philadelphus, or Deutzias, or Spiraeas, 
as seen in Highland Park. 

In addition to the small fruits Mr, Lewis 
grows some of the larger fruits but not 
extensively. Has plums, including Japans 
and peaches. They suffered from the cold 
and wet spring and do not promise large 
returns. From what I have known of 
him in the past, I suspect that he knows 
not only how to grow large.crops of ber- 
ries, but how to prepare them for market 
and how to market them. If Rochester 
market becomes clogged and prices fall 
too low for profit he seeks other markets, 
and if the wholesale market fails him, he 
can resort to retailing. 





Mixing Orchard Trees. 





A Georgia fruit grower says that an 
orchard of 10,000 Iieffer pear trees in one 
block in that_State has proven a complete 
failure. What else could be expected? To 
correct the matter every other tree is be- 
ing taken out and the open spaces filled 
with peach and pear; scions of other va- 
rieties are being set in the remaining trees 
for pollination. It seems strange at this 
period that people will plant whole blocks 
with a single variety of the orchard fruits. 

If 100 or more trees of one variety are 
set out it is in a block by themselves and 
adjoining another block is set with an- 
other variety. This will only give pollina- 
tion where the blocks adjoin. Alternate 
varieties in the rows of all the orchard 
fruits. 





General Fruit Growing. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Nitrogen, when used excessively, forces 
the growth of stems and leaves, while the 
formation of buds and flowers is kept 
back. Potash used in excess has no par- 
ticularly harmful effect, it is essential in 
the formation and transference of starch 
in plants, and seems to be intimately asso- 
ciated with the development of sound 
woody matter in stems and bearing twigs, 
as well, as in formation of the pulpy mat- 
ter of fruits. Phosphoric acid in excess un- 
duly hastens maturity. It aids in enabling 
the plant to utilize the othdr elements of 
plant food, and seems to have a marked 
influence on the development of seeds, 

In general fruit growing farmers make 
use largely of the manurial materials they 
finds most convenient. F‘arm-yard ma- 
nure contains about equal amounts of ni- 
trogen and potash but about half as much 
phosphoric acid. Farm yard manure 
should be supplemented in fruit grow- 
ing .by about 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre. Green manuring is nearly 
the same. It is rich in nitrogen and con- 
tains sufficient phosphoric acid to properly 
go with it, but the potash is too low and 
about 150 pounds of muriate of potash 
should be applied per acre to make the 
plant food supply suitable for fruits. Com- 
mercial fertilizers, carrying in analysis ap- 
proximately four per cent. ammonia, six 
per cent. phosphoric acid and seven to 
eight per cent. potash are quite suitable. 
While the phosphoric acid seems in excess, 
its tendency to take insoluble forms in the 
soil prevents any considerable probability 
of damage. 

Packing house products euch as dried 
blood, bone meal, tankage, azoline, ammo- 
nite, etec., contain no potash at all, When 
used on fruit they must be supplemented 
by from 200 to 250 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash. The following table gives fertilizer 
analysis recommended by very good au- 


thority for different kinds of fruits. 


Nitrogen. Potash. Phos. Acid, Pounds 


per Acre, 
Apples...... 2% 9% T% 600 
| enn nese Fo P. a 400 
FAPOCS...... " 800 
Peach. ..... 3% 9% 9% 500 
Plums...... 2% 9% 84 500 
Strawberry. 4% 0% o% 800 


It is understood in all these fertilizer 


formulas, that the greater part of the fer- 
tilizer, nitrogen needed is to be supplied 
by growing legumes, that is green manur- 
ing. Phosphoric acid in all these formulas 
is very high as compared with potash; 
this is explained generally on the grounds 
that phosphorie acid is apt to quickly take 
insoluble and unavailable forms in the soil, 
and consequently should be used in excess 
of the amounts actually needed. While 
there is much truth in this, still the for- 
mulas given above are entirely out of pro- 
portion, In fruit growing for every pound 
of phosphoric acid used by trees or vines 
to make leaf, new wood, or fruit, from ten 
to fifteen pounds of potash must also be 
used. So long as bone products are used 
in eommercial fertilizers, this enormous 
excess of phosphates may do little or no 
damage. 


Having looked somewhat closely into the 


plant food needs of fruit, we now come 
to the proper use of this plant food. If 
the soil has been tilled, as it should be, 
fall applications are advisable, but the 
nitrogen must be low. In this case, com- 
mercial fertilizers running ‘about three 
per cent. ammonia, four per cent. avail- 
able phosphoric acid, and eight per cent: 
potash should be used at the rate of 400 
to 800 pounds per acre. The nitrogen in 
the fall is not really necessary, but it will 
prove a material aid, if the application is 
made early. Where green manuring has 
been practiced, apply in the fall potash 
only, from 150 to 800 pounds of muriate. 
With large fruit the smaller application, 
with small fruits the larger application. 
Strawberries particularly need heavy feed- 
ing.—R. Garwood. 





PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 


sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffalo. 





Career and Character of 
Abraham Lincoln, 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambas- 





sador to Great Britain, on the career and 
character of Abraham Lincoln—his early 
life—his early struggk~ with the world— 
his character as developed in the later 
years of his life and his administration, 
‘which placed his name so hi‘h on the 
world’s roll of honor and fame, has beer 
published by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway and may be had by 
sending six (6) cents in postage to F..A. 
a General Passenger Agent, Chica- 








The Deacon’s Fruit Trees. 


’s Fruit Grower by Henry 
Written for.,Greep Fay 


7 ar the man of whom last spring 
Some choice fruit trees you bought— 
d, since ‘tis fall, I’ve come to call 

And sell another lot.’ 


-“Y know you now!” the deacon yelled, 


And fought an inward strife— 
“T wondered when you'd call again— 
Wal, six, you’ye resked your life! 


“You said that them as didn’t live 
You'd re TT ae or quince— 

They inagt all died, an’ tm your hide, 
I hain’t heard from yer since! 


The. deacon seized the agent, and 
He tore him limb from limb; 

And ’neath the shade those sick trees made, 
He went and planted him. 


“If he don’t make them fruit trees grow, 
There ain’t nobody kin’’—— 

And the deacon trod down hard the sod, 
And grinned a ghastly grin. 


The years have come and gone since then, 


But the quince trees bloom and wave; 


‘And large and brown the plums drop down 


On the lying agent’s grave. 





The Peach Tree Borer. 





Bulletin 192 from the Ithaca Dxperiment 
Station details experiments in combatting 
the peach-tree borer. Professor M. V. 
Slingerland is the author of the bulletin. 
He finds, as a result of experiment, that 
Missouri coal tar is the most useful de- 
vice for preventing the ravages of the 
borer. Wire nets and wooden wrappers 
did not prove to be useful. In the thirty- 
four trees at Ithaca treated with gas tar 
only one borer was found, and the trees 
were not injured by the application. At 
the Missouri Station every tree treated 
with coal tar for borers died. The differ- 
ence in results has not been explained, 
says Democrat and Chronicle. This is the 
remedy that Green’s Fruit Grower has 
been agitating for some time. Possibly 
coal tar can be diluted anl thus made a 
safe remedy. 





The Value of Thinning Out Fruit 
in Abundant Seasons. 





Growers of fruits, who just now have 
the prospect of a full crop, should be care- 
ful not to let their trees overbear, says J. 
L. Van Arsdale, in New York State 
Farmer. It is well to keep in mind the 
fact that the tree has a double duty to 
perform, Not only must the heavy load 
of fruit now forming be developed and ma- 
tured by the tree, but the fruit-buds for 
next season must also be formed. 

The more work the tree must do tuis 
season to develop its fruit, the less work 
it will be able to do in the formation of 
abundant, vigorous, perfect buds for next 
season. This point is too frequéntly over- 
looked by the grower of fruits. 

There are two direct gains secured by 
judicious thinning of fruit: 1. If the 
growers in general would thin freely, 
there would be no seasons of glutted mar- 
kets and profitless prices. In such sea- 
sons the entire crop is sold at a positive 
loss to the grower. 2. The relief from the 
overwork on the present fruit would per- 
mit the tree to give more work ‘to the buds 
for the crop of next year. This means 
average crops at good prices all the time, 
and consequently greater profits on pro- 
duction. 





Destroying Canker Worms. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—I have been engaged during 
the past ten days in a fight with the spring 
canker worm (Anisopteryx Vernata); have 
used the arsenical mixture (one pound of 
arsenic, two pounds of sal] soda and one 
gallon of water), two quarts of mixture to 
120 gallons of water; at first this seemed 
to kill the larvae, but when they became 
more mature it did not kill them as I ex- 
pected, although the mixture was strong 
enough to kill the foliage, notwithstanding 
the use of three gallons of limé water mix- 
ture. I would feel much obliged if you 
would say in your paper, the Fruit 
Grower, whether the mixture was not 
strong enough or why it did not kill the 
worms. Do you think the copper combina- 
tion such as Paris green affords, necessary 
to effectually poison them? 

Reports have reached me from users of 
Paris green that it does not kill them after 


they have attained to nearly full growth. 


Can you give me any formula for a sticky, 
viscid mixture that will not harden in the 
sun or exposure to winter’s cold? I have 


tried resin and castor oil applied on the 


bark, but it loses its adhesiveness too 


quickly to hold the females during cold 
weather when they emerge from the 
ground to deposit their eggs on the trees. 
A mixture to be applied directly on the 
bark that would not injure the bark would 
be preferable. 


Have inverted cones made of tin placed 


around the trunks been successful? Any 
information on this matter would be much 
appreciated by—O. T. Springer. 


Reply: We have had no difficulty in de- 


stroying the canker worm by spraying 
with Paris green immediately after the 
worm appears and before it destroys much 
of the foliage. We found it easy work to 
destroy this pest if attacked quickly, but if 
the trees are not sprayed until a large 
portion of the foliage is eaten the job is 
many times more difficult. If rains occur 
immediately after the spraying, of course 
they will have to be sprayed again. Pos- 
sibly your Paris green was not of good 
quality. 'I have no knowledge of any 
sticky mixture you speak of. I cannot see 
that inverted cones have been successful 
with the canker worm.—EKditor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





Pear Blight Remedies. 





When it is admitted that spraying is in- 


effectual, and that the cutting away of 
twigs and limbs, even with a sterilized 
knife is equally so, then pear orchardists 
are willing to listen to any possible cure, 
no matter from whom it emanates, wheth- 
er expert or layman, says California Fruit 
Grower. For years there has been in the 
eastern part of the country a more or less 
keen controversy between men who fa- 
vored keeping pear orchards in sod and 
those who fayored keeping them in a state 
of high cultivation. Many onlookers have 
been of the opinion that it made little or 
no difference so far as the blight is con- 
cerned, whether the orchards were in sod 
or not. But now comes the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural College to the front in this mat- 
ter. It has published a circular stating 
that at that institution it is considered 
proved that pear orchards that have be- 
come affected with blight should be got 
into sod as soon as possible and that high 
cultivation and fertilization. help the blight 
rather than stop it. 


On the principle “any port in a storm,” 


those interested might at least mark off 
a certain portion of the pear orchard and 
allow it for two or three years to grow up 
to weeds and “whatsoever will.” It may 
be that pomaceous fruits, the pear par- 
ticularly, find’ a too high civilization and 
culture inimical to their best welfare. 





The Woman—“Doctor, I have an awfully 


tired feeling.” 


The Doctor—“Ah! Let me see your 


j tongue.”—Brooklyn Life, 
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season, and it scarcely checks their 
planted after August 1st, the larger t 




























“> Ready for 


s 
Corsican. 
. This variety, which is 
arger than an 
ever sold in ‘the 
market (the headquarters for 
large fruits), came from Ger- 
many originally, mixed with 


improved the variety 


Rochester for nearly double 
rice of ordinary straw- 
berries. This valuable straw- 
berry has fruited at our farms 
again this season and is the 
largest and most profitable 
variety we have. The 


he fruit is of the 
argest size and exceeds all 
others in productiveness. 


Senator Dunlap. 


not shown a weak point on my 
above all competitors. What t 


for home and market 
ently well-nigh 


ht-proof. The fruit is of 
color without and 


thin, firm in substance, an 


Oo wasawa 
yield, grew 6144 pounds of fruit from 13 
lants, the largest berry measuring 9% 
ches around. Plant strong, stocky, 
vigorous, free from rust, and wonderfully 
roductive, and one of the best pollenizers 
istillates. In Oregon, Jessie is 
grown under irrigation so large that even 
well-shaped apentnane will barely enter the 
of an ord 
vorite on the ific coast. 











‘flowering variety. 


bright, deep-rooting, 
arfields, May 21, 


The general shape is a perfect top, ne 
iare here, not long, pointed like the 

aquared flat across the point, like a bi 
regular, at first running as large as the 
rfect size; and from then to the last a 


The firat berries were re 
I left that row entirely alone for just one week. 
a glossy red, and at the end a deep crimson. At 
‘keted them with the rest, deud ripe and sound. 

There is nothin 


ere large and abundant, 
ly objection there seem 
t will have to have extra cultivation and fertilizer to enable 
the plant to make foliage enough to cover the fruit in a dry season. 


Bush Cluster. 


so tali that ‘trayelio. 
‘be 


orous growth, upright, 


Remarkably vi 4 & 
“ f entucky, which grew img 


similar to the o t 
Nursery Agents sold them for wonderful 
e impression of gathering off a bush. 

r has this high growth with strong fruit stems tha 
ectly clean, free of sand 


t do not 
grit and 
1 known 
Fruit borne - 
size; color rather dark, 
at Seotane of. necper, A SPECIALTY. 
all other so n we 
. §0, raise clean berries by planting Bush Cluster. Numerous 
ut none have improved on laying fruit on group 4 
erries, Bush Cluster obviates this by keeping © 


sprawl on the ground, and so keep perf 
dirt. The flowers are pistillate, and the yield excels the we 
that has a record of 10,000 quarts 
t clusters, of lar; 
shipper, with the 
irt and grit, a.great fault wit 
a, sno Seepenny . - 
es brought out each seaso 
rt, soft and sandy, dirty and gritty 


Potted Strawberry Plants 


‘We pack in new market baskets, as light as possible. You pay express charges. Send for Cire 
d prices. 


Crescent, a ber 





S POT-GROWN 
STKAWBERRY PLANTS. 


YOU GAIN A YEAR’S GROWTH 
BY PLANTING POTTED PLANTS. 


Set out this Summer will bear a full crop next Spring, 


H They will be re 
Our Potted Plants Keep on Crowing. ani’ stier Say set 
and if set out any time before September 15th, they will grow into fine plants and bear a full crop 
of luscious fruit the next spring, being a clear gain of one year over the “ ground layer” plants 
usually supplied by others, which is certainly worth much more than the slight difference in firg 
cost. 


Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layer, 
usually sold, as there is no loss of fine roots in taking them up, 
safely to distant parts of the United States and Canada and be transplanted at any 

rowth; the earlier the pot-grown ponte can be 
grow and the more they will 


and they can be shipped 


produce the 


We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may he fairly considered 
the best of existing sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked off. The best 
method of shipment is by express, 


SEVEN VALUABLE VARIETIES. 


JESSIE,. CORSICAN (Green's Big Berry), CLYDE 


BUSH CLUSTER, 

GLEN MARY, 

SENATOR DUNLAP (New), 
BENNETT (New). 


The above seven varieties are 
the most productive at our Fruit 
Farm. Our C. A. Green says you 
will never regret planting these 
valuable varieties which we will 
sell at low prices. Send for 
Circular. 


One of t 
Glen Mary. 225°'™ 
large size, good quality and pro- 
ductiveness; recommended for 
home garden and near market 
very late. It is fairly firm an 
will bear shipment comparatively 
well. When Crescent will bring 
5e. and Bubach lOc. per quart, 
Glen Mary ought to bring 2%, 
per quart, if size and quality cut 
any re in the price, and it is 
my opinion that for size, produc- 
tiveness and quality the Glen 
Mary is one of the best. One 
quarter of an acre picked at the 
t, rate of 1280 quarts per acre ats 
single picking and over 12,00 
quarts per acre for the season. 


Green’s Big Strawberry, Corsican, beats the world, as 
tested by the side of hundreds of varieties. 


Matthew Crawford, the veteran strawberry specialist and 
authority, says that Senator Dunlap is an epocb maker. It has 
lace. He says that he has tested it and finds it head and shoulders 
e Wilson was in its duy of popularity, Senator bids fair to accom- 
aelit te = is an all round, rough and ready producer, sturdy plant and heavy cropper of best 
Qq y berries. 

Dr. T. J. Burrill, Professor of Botany and Horticulture in the University of Dlinois, says: “I 
have made, during the last two years, close observations upon this new strawberry. I now consider 
it an exceedingly valuable variety, and in all probability destined to become one of the very best 
he plant is vigorous, healthy, productive, almost rust-proof and 
ood size, regular and attractive in form, deep 

excellent in quality. The latter is peculiar 
to itself. There is comparatively little acidity. Note the superb excellence of thefruit. Its seasoa 
is among the earliest, and it continues productive nearly a month.” 


A very large and handsome 
J ess i ec. seawbecer of bright glossy 
crimson. Where light, rich soil and good 
culture is given, it gives splendid satisfac- 
Fe size, handsome, regular form 

and fine qua 


ity make it the most desirable 
5 eee in Massachusetts 
ed the $25.00 prize for largest 


nary sized tumbler. Jessie is 


7 
a aid 








medal was awarded us for 


The above 
show of frutt of the Jesste Strawberry, 
shipped by us to New York City. Largé 
size, fine appearance, good shape, color 
and quality being a consideration. 


No one who has seen a field of Jessie with its immense growth of plants and big crop of ares 
and fine looking berries will soon forget it. This variety is named by nearly all stra rry growers 
‘as one of the best in a collection of three or four varieties for home and market. Ita season is ear! 
‘to medium. Jessie is a.perfect strawberry for t 
One patron wrote us that on accoun : 
he was getting léc. per quart for Jessie while only getting 4c. per quart for Wilson. 


Bennett Strawberry. 


my first Bennetts two days before my first 
,Gandys were done, June 15th. The very last berries 
oud m4 ae te Shee be a eae ipo toe pete ketable Bennetts for five weeks. 

as so long. In other years we have picked good, marke e 

. z aver blunt or rounded, like Clyde and Brandywine oftea 
averland class. The first largest vVerries are sometimes 
Marshall, but never rough nor seamed. The size is ber 
rgest; in mid-season that large medium that I think t 3 
ut one-half as large, or about like the Warfield a0 
; cent in their mid-season; but big or little, all run about the same shape and smooth. tet. 
y to pick for shipping May 21, aud were then a deep scar “~ 
In the middle of the week those first berries we 
that time—May 28th—we picked them and mar 


on the list that ships better. That was one of the Bennett's cbiet recommends. 
tions to us here, before we knew of its other good points. My commission man says it carries a 
and opens up best of all the firm berries. Seeds are 
calyx is of mediuxa size, bright and healthy and d 


Clyde. Per. 


ick the Clyde. Theo 


hose having only a garden spot. It is a perfect 
tof the large size and beautiful appearance 


Imper.) New. The plant is a joy to see, clean, strong, 
Grignte And free from spots. I marketed 
99, and clear on through till the 
Bennetts. Nothing came earlier 
ays) and the Crescents (four days), and none 


nent and flush with the surface. 
detach from the berries readily whe 


At the first few pickings last year this variety was all that one could ask for; 
fare larse n 4 hauging in such clusters that everyone 
to be was the lack of foliage to cover 


ush 





WELL ROOTED PLANTS 


Will bear a full crop next June, and no other 
strawberry plants ve be planted in summer 


ORDER NOW! We will be ready to ship soon. 


GREEN'S MURSERY G0., Roctester, Jf 
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The Tree in the 
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From Monta 


Baitor Green’s Fruit Grow 

Carbon County is the ba 
“fontana. The climate is U 
ing eool in sammer and | 
Spring is always wet enoug 
rass on the ranges and it | 
sary tO irrigate the first : 
We raise three crops, maki: 
of six to seven tons per ac 
5 per ton in the stack, th 
in the last fourteeu years | 
essary to feed neat cal 
The sheep Men buy larg¢ q 
whers and lambs for the 

Nearly the whole of th 
is in the cedar portion of t 


reserve and consequently | 
py homesteading. Bottom 
from $10 to $20 per acre 


considers that by owning :‘ 
you practically owpb a pas 
1,000 head of cattie that 
twelve months in the yea: 
you pay no taxes it really 
tour land very cheap. 
Several earload of steer 
‘ast fall that netted the | 
head, and had probably no 
feed. Horses bring $30 
years old and all the tr 
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“Editor Green's Fruit Gr 
Rochest 
Your paper is extraordi 
there is never a word of 
novels, no crimes or a 
puzzles, no games, no spor 
is a high grade of mora 
cant; solid sense without : 
learning; there is a tone o 
without sentimentality ; t1 
that hit square and help 
life. Without neglecting 
heap you have realized 
have souls, and that they 
idiotic nor immoral. This 
your paper. It is only a 
time when ita readers will 
by millions,”’ 
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The Tree in the City. 


the fret and fever of the street, : 
ral : peaceful and s@rene this giant stands; 
mid the strife, the worry of the town, 
His mighty heart remains in deep repose, 
mong the Seething ‘multitudes of men. 
reir restlessness cannot disturb his rest. 
watch the emerald ocean of its leaves, 
na every heaving billow speaks of OF th 
ne joy of living, joy of strength and hea - 
hf peace of mind, of duty well perform , 
or he has kept the law with God and — 
none well his part, nor sought to shun 
lot; 


: arty, hale and wholesome, he uprears 

> pen old age a tower of hardihood. 

ike some old man whose youth was free 
from blame, 

hose temperate manhood brought him no 
reproach. 

the rich rewards of goodly years, 


eaps 
bg. 1 strong in gray magnificence. 


rect anc 


F ipuch him, and I tread old scenes again, 
parefoot boy upon my father’s farm; 
year the warble of a wheatfield quail, 
ather sprays of dewy wilding flowers, 
preathe soft odors of the apple blooms, 
and hear the cowbells tinkling in the lane. 
chool-boy in the old school-house again, 
1 pear the children droning at their books, 
1 see my little sweetheart's soft brown eyes. 
jarch of the multitudinous leaves, 
P ptent and eal, amid this rush and roar, 
stij] uncontzxminated in this strife, 
free from repining for the fields and woods— 
each me the grandear of thy deep repcse, 
reach me the glory of thy goodly soul, 
nat 1 may walk with conscience undis- 
turbed | 
id the strugg: 
Amid —Walter 


in the marts of men! 
alone, in the Alkahest. 





From Montana. 


Bilitor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Carbon County is the banner county of 
Montana. The climate is unsurpassed, be- 
ing ccol in sammer and mild in winter. 
Spring is always wet enough to make good 
grass on the ranges and it is seldom neces- 
sary to irrigate the first crop of alfalfa. 
We raise three crops, making an aggregate 
of six to seven tons per acre. It is worth 
$5 per ton in the stack, though only once 
in the last fourteer years has it been nec- 
essary to feed neat cattle in winter. 
The shecp men buy largd quantities to feed 
wehers and lambs for the eastern market. 

Nearly the whole of this large county 
js in the cedar portion of the Crow Indian 
iyeserve and consequently has to be taken 
‘yy homesteading. Bottom lands are worth 
from $10 to $20 per acre, but when one 
considers that by owning a strip of water 
you practically own a pasture for 500 to 
1,000 head of cattie that will feed them 
twelve months in the year and on which 
you pay no taxes it really makes the bot- 
tou” land very cheap. 

Several carload of steers were shipped 
last fall that netted the owners $50 per 
head, and had probably not cost a cent for 
feel. Horses bring $30 to $35 at three 
years old and all the trouble connected 
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“Editor Green's Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Your paper is extraordinary in this: 
there is never a word of news init, no 
novels, no crimes or accidents, no 
puzzles, no games, nosports. But there 
is a high grade of morality without 
cant; solid sense without affectation of 
learning; there isa tone of fine feeling 
without sentimentality ; there are hints’ 
that hit square and help to a better 
life. Without neglecting the maure 
heap you haye realized that readers 
have souls, and that they are neither 
idiotic nor immoral. This is why I like 
your paper. It is only a question of 
time when ita readers will be numbered 
by millions,” 
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It has 75,000 subscribers. 
Established twenty years ago. 
Price, 50 cents per year with gift 
by mail of twe Campbell’s Early 
grape vines. Sample copy, with 
Premium list, free. GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Rochester, New York, 























STEEL 


FARM WAGONS 


y/ any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 

No biacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 

m tires at low price. Our catalogue 
m telle you how to do it. Address 


Sagi” EMPIRE MFG. CO,, Quincy, III. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
ae 


MIGSELEY’S. 


Fruit Evaporator 





{ seattle factory for only $6.00. 


use on an ordin: 
im stove. No extra expanse for fuel. Easily operated, 
maize apples, pears, peaches,” all kinds of 
Seng fruits and berries, corn, pumpkin and squ 
MOSELE Dgente wasted A great seller. 
Mention this paper.) hg 


Please Mention Green’s Frait Grower. 





NCE IM A LIFE TIME 


is h 
to buy a wagon if you buy tkind. The 


CTRIG "WAcon 


Wagon d 
Pp ball epends upon the wh one is 


OUSANDS NOW. 'Y USE. 
$ buy @ wagon uni 
Parr Box Ol, Quincy, iis. 


with them is branding the colts and gath- 
ering them for sale. : 

Fruit growing is taking well. Al! small 
fruits are easily raised and find ready mar- 
ket at our four coal mine camps with their 
$50,000 a month pay roll. Apples are just 
coming into bearing and promise’ to do 
well. Peaches will do well m many shel- 
tered valleys. 

The Corsican strawberry plants I got 
from you arrived as freslt as if just taken 
from the soil. It costs more to start in 
an irrigated country but it beats watching 
your crop dry up, to have a head-gate to 
open and be able to water at will. Melons 
and all such tender vines do exceedingly 
well, and seem to have a finer flavor when 
grown in the mountains. Chickens briig 
$5 to $6 per dozen. Bggs, twenty cents 
to forty cents, the latter figure in winter, 
though our hens scratch and dust out of 
doors. We have occasional short, cold 
snaps when they have to stay in and they 
seem to check egg producticn. 

Four coal camps, and a new one open- 
ing that promises to surpass all the rest 
make this a pretty lively county and the 
excellent roads bear evidence that taxés 
are wel! paid and equally well expended. 
Ked Lodge, our county seat, employs now 
500 men in the coal mine, and by fall will 
be using over 1,000. 

Water is abundant, more so than in any 
other county in this State, owing to the 
perpetual snow on the Beartooth range. 
which drains through several streams into 
the Yellowstone River. 

Will some one please tell how to poison 
melon seeds so mice will not dig them 
out? I have soaked them in arsenic but 
it only serves as seasoning for the kernel. 
I don’t like to put out poisoned grain, as 
it kills our pets and best friends, the birds. 

We can’t keep cats as we have Belgian 
hares, and would rather do without melons 
than the delicious meat of the hare. Is it 
too late or too early to plant some more 
Corsican strawberries? I planted nearly 
500 last fall and have about thirty that 
wintered. I won’t plant any more in the 
fall—James Fullerton. 





Birds in the Orchard. 


Assistant Biologist F. B. L. Beal, of the 
Department of Agriculture, in commenting 
upon “How Birds Affect the Orchard,” 
says: That birds sometimes inflict in- 
juries upon orchard trees and their prod- 
ucts is a fact with which every fruit grow- 
er is familiar; but it is not so well known 
that they are frequentiy of. great service 
in destroying enemies of the orchard, and 
yet the aid they render in this subtler way 
far more than offsets the harm that is so 
apparent. 





Thinning the Fruit. 


It is not too late to hand-pick the plums 
and apples. No two apples or plums ought 
to touch each other. Every poor one 
should be hand picked and fed to the hogs. 
The improved size and quality of what is 
left will pay for the labor, besides the 
saving to the trees. 

If half the fruit last year had been 
picked off we should have this year twice 
as much as we now have. Most of the 
orchards of the State were oyerloaded, the 
vitality of the trees was so taxed that 
they had no strength to form blossom buds 
last July and August for this year. Now 
is the time to run your knife about a 
tree, cutting to the wood to form blossom 
buds for next year. If you have a tree 
that won’t bear make it bear or bud it 
now with some better kinds. Remember 
Burbank of California has one tree bear- 
ing over 500 kinds of apples.—George J. 
Kellogg, in Wisconsin Agriculturist. 





Why Do We Cultivate ? 


Let us now consider the cultivator, says 
R. M. Kellog, in his recent address. Most 
of our farmers use this as an instrument 
for killing weeds but this is really an ir- 
cidental matter. Having fitted our land 
with the plow and harrow, rendering a 
sufficient amount of plant food available, it 
only remains to prevent its reversion and 
the escape of moisture and this is the work 
of the cultivator. 

We need not concern ourselves with 
anything save two or three inches of the 
surface. The old double shovel plow 
and the  wide-toothed, deep-digging 
cultivators have had their day. No 
one is justified in breaking the roots of 
a plant or disturbing its root pasturage; 
there is nothing gained by it. The plant 
or tree will look after Keeping the ground 
open and porous. It will send its millions 
of little feeding roots in all directions, tun- 
nelling the soil, living but a few hours 
but leaving their path for air and moisture. 
You will always find the soil soft and mel- 
low where the roots are at work if there 
be moisture. 

When the rain drops beat the surface 
into mortar and it dries down into a crust, 
or when the water has drawn up in such 
qtantities as to settle the soil so capil- 
larity is active, then the cultivator is the 
remedy. 

The depth at which the teeth may go 
is to be governed by the soil as well as 
the nearness of the roots to the surface. 
All we need to do is to cover the surface 
with a blanket of loose earth thick enough 
to exclude free air and prevent the water 
from reaching the surface by capillarity. 
If one inch will do this it is better than 
three inches. 





Horticultural Hints. 


Rusted asparagus’ may be saved by 
spraying with-a Bordeaux rosin mixture. 
The owner of a rusted bed of asparagus, 
if he decides not to spray, may as well root 
out the bed. It will never clear itself of 
rust. 

Berosene and crude petroleum are dan- 
gerous substances to use in spraying fruit 
trees when the buds are about to open.- I 
have seen a number of cases this season 
where the buds were killed by both these 
sprays. 

Never hoe beans when the leaves are 
wet. Dirt thrown upon wet leaves injures 
them. This is true of beets, carrots and 
tomatoes. The cabbage leaf does not seem 
to be injured by dirt carelessly thrown 
upon it, for water does not wet this leaf 
as it does the spongier leaves of some 
other vegetables. 

Jar your plum and peach trees frequent- 
ly, in order to shake off the curculio, De- 
stroy the beetles as they fall upon the 
ground. 

Powdered hellebore sprinkled on the 
rose bushes when the leaves are damp will 
kill the lice. : 

Fresh wood ashes sprinkled on potato 
yines will kill the Colorado beetle. I have 
never found this method a failure. 

Gardeners in some places are spraying 


‘eabbage for plant lice, using kerosene 


emulsion diluted eight, ten or twelve times, 
As the lice congregate on the under sides 
of the leaves generally, the spraying must 
be directed to the under surfaces. 
Transplanted plants in general are great- 
ly benefited by shading. Especially is 
shading valuable, and even necessary, if 
the sun shines clear and hot on the new- 
set plants—F. X. Mallon, in New York 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- }. 





tilizers, They enrich the earth. 


— 
~ 











The Strawberries at the Pans- 
American Exposition. 


Any one who has a practical knowledge 
of fruits can easily understand the differ- 
ence between examining strawberries in the 
field where they grow and on the exhibition 
table. It may be well, however, to pre- 
sent a few thoughts that have occurred to 
me as I have been examining the many 
varieties and from different parts of the 
country that have been shown here at the 
Pan-American hixposition. 

Michel—Of all the early varieties there 
were none that were so pleasing, ali things 
considered, as this one. The size is, of 
course, not large, but the form and even- 
ness of the berry as well as the clear, but 
pale, red color and the delightful fragrance 
and flavor are about all that could be de- 
sired. The main objections are the small 
size and the softness of the berries. 

Excelsior--This is a new candidate for 
favor among the early strawberries, and 
it certainly is good in size and color, but 
the quality is poor. It is sour; yes, very 
sour; and scarcely any one likes it to eat, 
but its appearance will cause it to sell. Its 
shipping quality is also quite good, and it 
may be well enough to grow it for market, 
but for family use, never. 

Crescent—This old favorite showed up 
well on the exhibition tables here from 
many parts of the country. It is evident 
that it has not gone out of the public mind 
and I think this is well, for it is very 
good as a medium early strawberry. The 
rugged nature of the plant, its exemption 
from disease to a considerable extent and 
its abundant bearing are all points which 
the grower cannot but be pleased with, in 
addition to the fair quality of the fruit. 

Johnson—Among the recently introduced 
strawberries competing for the first place 
as an early berry, this one seems to have 
several points of merit. It is of good color 
and shape, is large enough and is of fair 
quality. I think it worthy of trial. 

Clyde—If we would judge the popularity 
of this berry by the amount of specimens 
sent in it would range quite high, and it 
certainly made a good appearance on the 
tables here from sections ranging as far 
apart as Delaware and Ontario. The fruit 
is large and in some cases takes on a cox- 
comb shape which is undesirable, but for 
the most part the berry is not ill shaped. 
It seeras to stand handling quite well and 
appears to be a gocd market berry. 

Bismark—This berry is of good size, but 
it is too soft and too light colored to make 
it very desirable; nor-do I like the quality, 
as it is not so richly flavored as a straw- 
berry should be. 

Williams—This seems to be the principal 
market variety grown in Ontario, and it is 
also quite popular in some parts of New 
York. It is large, well colored, except that 
it often has a green tip. It is fair in 
quality, although not rich. The larger 
specimens nearly all have a crease in the 
middle, which is a slight objection. All 
those who presented specimens for exhibi- 
tion seemed to like its behavior in the 
field, and they are high in its praises as a 
yielder. 

Glen Mary—Although not very richly 
flavored and somewhat inclined to be irreg- 
ular in form, this variety has several] 
points of excellence. It is large and of 
a bright red color, and bears shipping 
fairly well. ™ 

Nick Ohmer—There has been a great deal 
said of this new strawberry, but if I would 
judge of its merits by what I have seen 
here, I would not recommend it, because 
it is a very abnormal shape. Nearly every 
lot that was sent here had a large propor- 
tion of the specimens so coxcombie as to 
make them very “undesirable.” A” berry 
should have something more than mere 
sizs to recommend it, 

Corsican—This is one of the late pro- 
ductions and there were not very many 
specimens sent in for exhibition, but in 
every case where they were sent,jn it made 
good showing. The berries are large, dark 
red in color, if anything too dark, but the 
fruit seemed to be evenly ripened and pre- 
sented a very fair appearance. There was 
not much irregularity in form. The flavor 
is very good. 

Marshall—I never saw such a display of 
Marshall as was made in the New York 
exhibit. Perhaps this attracted more at- 
tention than any other single variety 
shown. There were some inferior lots, but 
on the whole it made a remarkable show- 
ing, not only from New York but from 
Ontario and several other sections. The 
eolor is very dark and there seems to be 
little inclination to have green tips. The 
flavor is good, better than the average and 
all in all the Marshall showed up splen- 
didly. 

Seaford—This variety was disappointing 
because of its irregularity and disagree- 
able shape. It is large and the color is 
good, but the flavor is nothing extra. 

New York—This is another disappoint- 
ment. The berry is very large and the 
color is good, but it is exceedingly irreg- 
ular in form, there being scarcely a well- 
shaped berry shown. I certainly could not 
recommend it from what was seen here 
upon the exhibition tables, owing to the 
serious fault just mentioned. 

Hunn—F'or several years past this va- 
riety has been under test with the hope 
that it would prove our best very late 
strawberry, but it has generally failed be- 
@iuse of the rust upon the foliage with 
which it is very seriously affected. The 
berries shown here were of good size and 
fair quality, very dark in color, but there 
were only a few specimens sent in from 
one locality. 


Ryckman—This is the only new seedling’ 


strawberry presented for examination and 
it was from Brockton, N. Y. It has been 
compared for about a month past almost 
daily with a large list of the standard and 
newer varieties, and it has certainly com- 
pared favorably with the best of them, 
The berries are medium large, of regular 
shape and rarely have a green tip. They 
are sufficiently firm, the flesh is red 
through and through, the quality is very 
good and the color all that could be de- 
sired. I named the variety “Ryckman” 
in honor of the introducer. I think it is 
well worthy a trial—H. EH. Van Deman. 


= + ~~ 6 
Orchard Cultivation. 
I want to tell you that seeding an orch- 


ard is a blunder, said R. M. Kellogg, as 
reported by North American Horticultu- 


rist. Continuous cultivation is another. If | 


Michigan is going to grow the finest apples 
in the country, and it is, you have got to 
take care of your orchard. I condemn gen- 
eral cultivation. But a man who does it 
has to allow his ground to rest some sea- 
sons, but he should have it covered with 
some crop during the fall and in the win- 
ter he is going to protect it in this way. 
Those who cultivate their orchards, many 
of them cultivate them with potatoes and 
growing crops that you can only cultivate 
for a little while. Then when you dig 
them in the fall you do the very injury you 
should prevent, because digging the pota- 
toes stirs up the ground and stimulates 
the growth when you do not want it. You 
don’t want any growth in the fall. At 


-one of our meetings in the court house, 


when I was to seed a paper, Yenked Mest 


Morrill if he would not bring up ee 
limbs, and he brought some peach lim 

which showed a single growth of eight feet 
produced in his magnificent orehard, and 
yet every bud just as ripe as if it had 


‘been growing five years, because he had 


that growth all before August; then_he 
used August and September to ripen up 
the wood, and that is the keynote to the 
whole business. In an orchard, as Prof. 
Taft said, continuous cultivation at the 
right time, and not the wrong time, and a 
good cover crop to provide humus are the 
essential things. 





Notes from Green’s F ruit Farm. 


July 3d.—The pear slug has commenced 
work in good earnest on the two-year pear 
trees. This is an unwelcome visitor, caus- 
ing the trees to look unsightly, and stunt- 
ing growth if allowed to continue its dep- 
redations until the bright, glossy green of 
the foliage is eaten off so that the leaves 
look brown.. But the spray cart is brought 
out at once and a liberal dose of whale 
oil soap and arsenic is administered. 
Thirty pounds of the soap, two quarts of 
a preparation of one pound of arsenic and 
three pounds of salsoda dissolved in two 
gallons of water, and ten pounds of fresh 
lime, adding also ten pounds of blue vitriol 
to the 100 gallons of water is the formula 
used. ‘The soap for all the slugs that the 
spray can touch, the arsenic for those who 
live to eat more after the spray, the vitriol 
for any fungus germs that may be hang- 
ing around and the lime to offset any 
scorching properties of the soap or the 
vitrigl. Later. The spray was effective. 


Our new spraying outfit suits us well. 
It was made to our order and for an all- 
round, handy concern it is pleasing us well, 
It is a two-wheeler; wheels fifty-five inches 
apart, having broad tires and fifty-two 
inches high. The axle is raised in centre 
to forty inches; on top of this axle is 
mounted a 100-gallon tank furnished with 
a good pump. The pump in its turn is fur- 
nished with two lines of hose for fruit 
tree spraying, and also an attachment for 
spraying nursery rows. This is an ad- 
justable attachment for spraying three 
rows at once, nozzles being changeable for 
from two and one-half to four feet rows. 
Strawberry plants, raspberries, seedling 
stocks, one-year-old trees, and low-headed 
two-years are thoroughly sprayed without 
any great effort. Two horses are used and 
no injury to trees is noted. 


Last winter (late) it was decided to 
make room by taking out a number of 
twenty-five-year-old apple trees. Two- 
thirds of them were dug around and top- 
pled over before the ground froze hard. 
We waited for it to thaw out, but it con- 
tinued to freeze. Rather than leave the 
tree cutting until busy spring we decided 
to saw the trees close to the ground and 
dig out the stumps in the spring; but we 
will never do it again. We have no stump 
puller, but thought we had some good 
horses, chains, etc., and so we have, but 
none good enough to budge those stumps. 
No, when we want more trees out we will 
root them out when ground is soft and 
let the top of the tree help get the bottom 
out or we won’t touch them. 


When you see a caterpillar, a canker- 
worm or any worm or insect that you 
know is injurious to plant, fruit or flower 
put your foot on it, if you can; but if you 
don’t recagnize it as a foe to mankind 
then leave it alone, There are lots of in- 
sects that hurt our trees and plants, it is 
true, but there are also lots that prey 
upon these same insects themselves, and 
that delight in sucking the egg of a fruit 
grower’s pest just as well as the small 
boy does his grandmother’s hens’ eggs 
sometimes. It is said that for every insect 
injurious to fruits and flowers there is a 
foe in the shape of another insect or a 
parasite and if it were not s0,-man could 
not possibly keep them within bounds. I 
never kill a bird (except a game bird) and 
rarely an insect unless I know it to be 
an enemy to the farmer and fruit grower. 


The nursery business is hard on a man’s 
soul and his head. If he is not exception- 
ally strong at both these important points, 
a shrivelled up soul, and a poor, weak, 
grey head must surely be an early out- 
come. 

What a delightful fruit the strawberry 
is, and how much everybody seems to love 
them. Even Boston, so noted for its 
baked beans, uses lots of them. Note 
clipping from their market reports: 

“Strawberries have been very abundant 
all the week, and still it is likely that they 
will Be even more abundant this week. 
They are still coming quite freely from 
Jersey, while Brightons and Concords are 
coming. Belmonts are also coming to 
some extent, and promise a greater abund- 
ance this week. Ordinary berries are sell- 
ing‘at seven to ten cents, the latter price 
including Jersey Gandies. Poor sell as 
low as six cents, while some fancy ber- 
ries have brought very high prices. Fancy 
Marshalls sold Saturday, at retail, as high 
as thirty-five to forty cents. For the week 
the receipts of strawberries were 32,253 
crates, same week a year ago 22,134 
crates.” 

And I see that we picked and sold 10,000 
quarts during the week ending June 29th, 
and these all went into villages or’ small 
towns. Even those who live in humble 
dwellings know a good thing in the straw- 
berry. We picked 650 bushels in all. 


July 9th.—Rain all the morning, not a 
heavy downpour, but enough to keep the 
pickers out of the strawberry rows. (Yes, 
lots of strawberries to be picked yet.) We 
have then black raspberries, those Keep- 
sake and Industry gooseberries, the Red 
Cross currants and the Early Richmond 
cherries. Some of the pickers are here ready 
for the moment when it ceases to rain and 
dries up, others are home and some will 
go a fishing. A rainy morning has a de- 
plorable effect, I assure you. 

We experienced difficulties with our 
soiling crops this season. First, we 
could not secure all the cowpeas we 
needed, and what is worse, what we did 
secure turned out bad—didn’t grow—then 
the buckwheat man was called upon and 
his supply was exhausted, but it was no 
use crying, so we procured more German 
millet and Hungarian, also some Dwarf 
Essex rape and the fallowed land and the 
orchard is surely covered with a green- 
sward of some kind after all. This will be 
plowed under or harvested according to 
our needs or the needs of the soil. 


RED CROSS CURRANTS. 
LARCE SELECTED FRUIT. 


From Green’s Frult Farms, Clifton, N. Y. 














July 15th—We are marketing the fruit 
of the Red Cross currants now, and every 
basket that goes to market is marked as 
per this heading. Perhaps we are rather 
proud of this currant. Well, we are; and 
with reason when we compare it with 
many other varieties on the market. From 
six rows 525 feet in length we picked 
2,245 quarts or 3,000 pounds of extra 
large fruit. Some of our customers called 
them young cherries. Mr. G. 8. McHenry, 


‘of Benton, Pa., who is visiting us to-day, 


is wonderfully pleased with the currant 
and thas ordered some fruit sent him by 
express. ‘There are perhaps two tons yet 
to pick.—E. H. B. 





ABE LAIR i NE I wrest: 


Harvest Time. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by B. P. 
Dickerman. 


Ah! great were the days that our grand- 
_ fathers knew, : 
And grand was the harvest from their point 


of view; 
The swaths were laid neatly, with many a 


ug, 
And the harvester’s picnic was “Little 
Brown Jug.” 


The world is improving in wonderful ways, 
The scythe and the cradle of grandfather’s 


days 

Are sold for old iron as time jogs along, 

Lo, the mowing machine sings a merrier 
song. 


affair and the reaping machine, 
The busiest implements ever were seen, 
Are clipping the meddows and clipping the 


wheat, 
So that creatures and people have plenty 
to eat. 


The pwede 


Now are falling the armies of golden- 
stemmed grain 

By the terrible knives of the guillotine slain; 

So time, in great battles, is windrowing men, 

With volleys ant gatlings is reaping them, 
en 


‘They’re mowing the meadows where the bob- 
olinks sing, 
From the quivering stems héw the grass- 
oppers spring. 
Oh! rare is the fragrance of new-mown hay, 
As silently sighing, the life ebbs away! 


The grasshoppers pine for their forest of 
8° 


grass; 
But the katydids warn us of frost-time, alas! 
How beautiful, truly, our earth can appear, 
When ae harvests are crowning the 
/ year 





Nitrate of Soda for Grapes. 


Nitrate of soda, whether used alone or 
combined with barnyard manure or com- 
mercial fertilizers, always increased the 
yield at a profit. Dry weather diminished 
the beneficial action of nitrate of soda, 
which was most effective after rains. Ap- 
plying nitrate at two different times and 
.working it into the soil seemed to give 
the best results. The nitrate was most 
effective in the presence of phosphatic ma- 
nures, 


a 





Young Trees.: 


All young orchards will need close at- 
tention at this time and until the growth 
is fully established for the season. Nothing 
should be allowed to grow except what is 
intended for permanent growth. As a rule 
it is desired to head the trees low and to 
start from three to four buds which should 
be on alternate sides of the tree to insure 
a proper balance when the tree attains 
bearing age. Apricots should never be al- 
lowed to form two stems near the ground, 
as when in full bearing the tendency is to 
break down in the fork and ruin the tree. 
A little attention to details now will pre- 
vent much trouble and regret in after 
years.—California Cultivator. 





Vines and Old Trees. 


In the rambling door yards of the farm- 
houses of the land there is often to be 
seen a patriarchal apple tree, or a num- 
ber of them, for, a century ago, our an- 
cestors had to be utilitarians, and the ap- 
ple trees not only furnished them with 
shade, but with fruit and flowers. But 
these old trees that have for so many 
years held aloft their yearly burden of 
fragrance and fruition are in the deca- 
dence, and every season there are less of 
them; it is, however, a pretty fashion 
when one bréaks off, or has to be cut, to 
let it form its own monument, by leaving 
‘the stump, and, if possible, a small sec- 
tion of the branch, and planting with some 
fresh earth a clematis or Virginia creeper 
at the foof and placing a pretty bird house 
on top. . Especially. as it is not always cdh- 
venient to have it dug out by the roots, 
and as it often leaves a space where one 
would prefer to have something growing, 
—Vick’s Magazine. 





Principles for the Peach Grower. 


(1) Select high, dry, sandy, or sandy 
leam soil. The peach will endure more 
drouth than any other fruit tree. 

(2) Careful selection of the varieties 
most hardy in fruit budding. 

(3) Vigorous, healthy stock. 

(4) Budded from healthy, bearing trees. 

(5) Thorough cultivation from early’ in 
the spring until the first of August. 

(6) Liberal manuring broadcast, manure 
rich in potash, wood ashes, such as often 
can be obtained at mills. 

(7) Low heads, pruned every year. Cut 
off one-third of each year’s growth. 

(8) Wash every year with a wash made 
of lime, soft soap, with a little crude car- 
bolic acid added to protect from borers. 

(9) Look carefully over the trees once 
or twice a month; if any disease makes 
its appearance and the tree cannot be re- 
stored to health, pull it up and burn. 

(10) If weeds grow after it is too late 
to plow under, mow down and leave for a 
mulch. 

(11) Protect against rabbits with suit- 
able wash, paper, or split corn stalks. The 
above holds good for plums budded on 
peach stock, with the exception of trim- 
ming. Cherry trees require less cultivation 
and trimming than other trees. 

If the soil is in good condition as to 
moisture, cloudy weather is the most 
favorable for planting evergreens, not only 
because there is less danger of drying the 
roots of the trees, but also because there 
is less evaporation. A few days of cloudy 
weather will enable the trees to establish 
themselves almost without check.—Valley 
Democrat. 3 





How Much Fertilizer for 


Orchards ? 


i 


No one can lay down a hard and fast 
rule for fertilizing orchards. The argu- 
ment that as it is known about how much 
of the available plant food in the soil is 
taken up by the tree in making a crop, one 
can calculate the amount to be 
returned to the soil is only _par- 
tially good. It may be known, for ex- 
ample, just how much nitrogen is used by 
a tree in making a crop, but it would be 
unfair to assume that returning to the 
soil just that quantity would be sufficient. 
The tree in all its parts must be fed in 
excess of the quantity required for it to 
bring its fruit to maturity, and just what 
this amount should be depends upon many 
circumstances. If a grass crop is grown 
in the orchard for cutting, then the quan- 
tity of the plant food to be returned to the 
soil will be larger than if a legume is 
used as a cover crop and turned under in 
the spring. The orchardist is fast learn- 
ing to know what particular plant food or 
combination of foods is needed by a soil 
in the growing of a crop and he has 
Jearned this by making different combina- 
tions -and watching results. So with the 
orchards. Bring the soil to what is con- 
sidered a normal condition, then try an 
extra application of potash and watch re- 
sults. The next season try an extra appli- 
cation of potash and phosphoric acid and 
note results. In this way by the com- 
parison of results one will be able to get 
very close to the actual needs of the trees 
bearing full crops at short intervals and 
ean govern himself accordingly —Edge- 





PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 
sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffalo. 





wood Experimental Report. 











LUNG DANGERS 
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Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Throat and: Lung 
Troubles Permanently Cured. a ect 


FULL FREE COURSE OF TREATMENT TO OUR READERS. 


Are your lungs weak @ 

Do you cough? 

Do you have pains in the chest? 
Do you spit up phlegm ? 

Is your throat sore and inflamed ? 
Does your head ache? 

Is your appetite bad? 

Do you have night sweats? 

Are you losing flesh @ 

Are you pale, thin and weak ? 
Do you have ringing in ears? 
Do you have hot or cold flashes? 
Is there dropping in throat? 

Is the nose dry and stuffy @ 
Have you a coated tongue ? 





to use it is when the 


These are symptoms which indicate. that 


you have the germs of that devastating dis- _ 
sase-tonsumption—-the disease which oa": 


carried off more victims than all others com-~~ 


bined. 


These’ are symptoms which call for quick 


and successful treatment. " 


Consumption does not steal in upon: 
in a om, pg but a its work long 
the tru $ suspected. : 

While Dr. Slocum’s famous treatment will 
cure Consumption in any stage, yet the time’~ 

rst nger appears— 
, if you realize you, have any of the ~ 
symptoms here enumera a : 
"Bthee Dr. Slocum gave his priceless treat- 


ore — 


ment to the world tens of thousands have ~ 


been restored to perfect health. 
If you are not robust and well—if you 


have consumption’s premonitory ‘symptoms, 
you should act without a moment’s delay. 


The ailments of women and delicate children 
are also speedily relieved and cured. 


FREE TREATMENT 


to all sufferers who write. Simply send your express and post office addresses to 
DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 Pine Street, New York, 


stating that 


ou read the offer in Green’s Fruit Grower, and he will promptly send a full 


course FREE treatment tresh from bis laboratories. 
. Re 
Editor’s Note.—This splendid free offer to our readers is genuine, and we hope every 


sufferer will write the Doctor at once. 





CASH each WEEK and want more Hom 
e p AY Stark Market and pcos A Kings PAY: of 


Apple of Commerce, 


gm best by Test—74 YEARS. Largest 
‘ wi annual sale. High quality—NoT 
high price. Finest sorts. We BUD 
4 mil ae Aj he egy wpe) 
: graft 5 million—1- and 2-yr. Other Trees, es, etc., 
proportion. 1400 acres Nursery We Pp AY FREI HT 
he a piped ocoy titer DOP SAPE arrival —guarantee SATISFACTION 
box and pack free, ask no money oer crave wag pikes 


Black Ben Davis, 
Senator, Stayman Winesap; Gold plum; Kieffer; 


in: 
LOUISIANA MO. 
Dansville, Ni ¥. 


nm, Delicious, 
i Stark, Mo., ete. .. 


berta.-Visitus 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





CANNING MACHINERY 4nd SUPPLIES 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 


DAN’IL G. TRENCH & 


co., - Chicago, Ill-. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Stricture 


Cured While You 
Sleep, in 15 Days. 


“GRAN-SOLVENT” Dissolves Stricture like snow beneath the sun, reduces; 


Enlarged 
Emissions in Fifteen Days. 


and positive application to the entire urethral tract. 


rostate, and st hens the Seminal Ducts, stopping Drainsand- 


© drugs to ruin the stomach, but a direct’) 
“Gran-Solvent”’. is not a, 


liquid. It is prepared in the form of Crayons or Pencils, smooth and flex 


ible, and so narrow as to 
pass the closest Stricture. 


Every Man Should Know Himself. 


THE ST. JAMES ASSN, Elm St. Cincinnati, O. has prepared at 


great expense an exhaustive Illustrated Treatise on the male f= R E E 
system, which they will send to any male applicant, prepaid 


ASSN., 210 ST. JAMES BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO... 








An Advertising Age. 


Lord Rosebery is quoted as having said 
in a recent address to business men: “The 
whole age is an age of advertisement. 
Authors, actors, statesmen, singers (I do 
not care to particularize any more cate- 
gories) are all engaged, like merchants and 
manufacturers, in a great holy war of ad- 
vertisement.” He said that the gain of 
new markets for any article must always 
be credited to judicious and persistent ad- 
vertising.—Philadelphia Record. 





Western New York Fruits. 


Somebody out West says he would be 
willing to exchange sixteen California 
oranges for one big Missouri red apple, 
says Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
This leads the St. Louis Star to remark 
that there are other apples, but none so 
good as those produced in “our own im- 
perial State” of Missouri. Then follows 
this bit of apple lore: 

Speaking, however, of apples, they pos- 
sess a value*’much beyond the simple tick- 
ling of the palate, for Dr. Searles says, in 
a recent issue of the Journal of Agricul- 
ture, that it is such a common fruit that 
few are familiar with its remarkable effi- 
cacious- properties. Everybody ought to 
know that the very best thing they can do 
is to eat apples just before retiring for the 
night. The apple is an excellent brain 
food, because it has more phosphoric acid 
in easily digested shape than any other 
vegetable known. It excites the action of 
the liver, promotes sound and healthy 
sleep and thoroughly disinfects the mouth, 
That is not all. The apple agglutinates 
the surplus acids of the stomach, helps the 
kidney secretions and is one of the best 
preventives known of diseases of the 
throat. Of course, the doctor has specific 
allusion to the Missouri apple. 

To all of which we heartily subscribe, 
saving and excepting the final assertion. 
The Missouri apple is undoubtedly an ex- 
cellent fruit, but it is not to be compared 
with the Western New York apple, which 
leads all would-be competitors in form, 
flavor and texture. It is known through- 
out the world that the orchards lying 
south of Lake. Ontario have certain ad- 
vantages of soil and climate that cannot 
be precisely analyzed or explained, but 
that are as essential to the production of 
the best apples as are the soil and cli- 
mate of Cuba to the growing of the best 
tobacco. This is a fact of nature that 
perhaps cannot be scientifically accounted 
for, but it is nevertheless true. Possibly 
certain severities of climate in this region, | 
unknown in Missouri, develop a strenuous 
life and a ruggedness in our apples that 
eannot be attained in a region where the 
fruit is pampered by a warm temperature 
and has too easy a time growing to bring 
out those vigorous and persistent habits 
which distinguish the New York apple and 
place it at the head of its class. 

It may be conceded that the Missouri 
apple compares with the Western New 
York apple about as Key West tobacco 
does with the best Havana, but that is as 
far as a good judge can conscientiously 
go. For years the late Queen Victoria re- 
ceived annual consignments of apples from 
a Western New York orchard. She could 
not obtain their equal elsewhere. And as 
with apples, so it is with peaches—not 
always in size, although we grow some big 
ones; butin a flavor which is not matched 
elsewhere. Western New York is the 
greatest region in the world for fruits not 
of a tropical nature.. 





PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 
sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffalo. 





Lord Roberts Reports, 


“Little Bobs’’ (Gen. Lord Roberts) Britain’s 
military hero of many campaigns, in the 
course of his report of the progress of the 
war in South Africa, published in the Official 
Gazette, of date April 2, 1901, and also in the 
London Times, says: 

‘“*Wagons were imported for trial from the 
United States, and these proved to be supe- 
rior to any other make of.either Cape or 
English manufacture. The wheels were of 
hickory and the metal work of steel. They 
were built by Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
who have a great wagon manufactory at 
South Bend, Indiana, U. 8. A. The superior- 
ity of these vehicles was doybtless due to the 
fact that such wagons are largely used in 
America for the carriage of goods as well as 
for military transport. The manufacturers 
have, therefore, learned by practical experi- 
ence what is the best type of wagon, and 
what are the most su'tabie materials to em- 
ploy in building it. It may be added that the 





wagons in question cost considerably less | 


than the Bristol pattern wagon.” 


( HE i FARM 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Vailey R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY= 


of Mississippi--Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


COTTON, CORN, 
CATTLE AND HOCS. 


—_—__— 


SOIL RICHEST +. WORLD: 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room180, _ 
CHICACO, ILL. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





enormous, Everybody ‘buys. 

Over the kitchen stove it fur- 

nett ar pr 
ng water, ; 

licious and safe. Only 

Distilled Wi cures D: 

sia, Stoi Bowel, ey,’ 

Bladder and Heart Troubles; ~ 

p sickn 





ow Many Apples 


doesit take to 
‘ Cidert No matter;it will 


CIDER PRESS 
coil theciler will be bett 


urer and will keep longer, 
Bon't buy until you get our catalogue, 


ULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
o Maint, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


LET oS Stine YOU! unten’ 








Nickel and Metal 
t home or traveling, taking 
orders, using and selling Prof, s 
Machines. Plates Watches, Jewelry, 
Tableware, Bicycles, all metal goods. No 
Experience. Heavy plate. New methods, - 
We do plating, manufacture outfits, all” 
sizes. Guaranteed. Only outfits com 

all tools, lathes, material, etc., for 
work. We 


bh ~ you, furnish secrets; ~ 
Seder. Pamphlet, samples, Nate: - 
P. GRAY & CO., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, ©. 
Please Méntion Green’s Frult Grower, — 


‘ When you can buy a Custom-made’ 
Oak Leather HARNESS from the 
A manufacturers at wholesale price. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Write for 
\ roxy one and SAVE MONEY. aie 


King Harness Go., I14 Church St., Owego, N.Y. ‘ 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


ay MONTHLY 
Pets 








an 


Self Threading Sewing Needles, weak sighted or blind oom ¥ 
ind thread fon other on side, 


rat 

thread them, one k: springs ond; im : 

One Packetof cither kind 10 cents; 4 for 250; 19 for post> " 
ee 


paid. Large ill’s cat’g free, of Plays, Tricks and 
aes Noveltion toon C. E. Marshall, Mfr., LOCKPORT, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit’ Grower, “°"*. «fa 





vw 


reduced 15 pounds 8 month. Safe and. 
FOLKS =. Send 4 cents for sample box, ete. 
Dept. 164 — Bt Louis, Ms.) 


FA 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


CATALOGUE OF CRNAMENTAL TREES, ~ 3 


—_ ~~ 


HALL CHEMICAL CO., 





Parks and Home Grounds laid out and Planted 
by Green’s Trained Men, 9 > 


We are issuing two catalogues; oné of 2 | 
fruit trees,and one of ornamental © i 
plants and vines. If you are improving — 
your place, or are establishing a new ho ‘8 
and are interested in ornamental trees > 
and plants we should be pleased to send © 
you our ornamental catalogue, beautifully: 
illustrated, if you will apply -for--it:by >: 
postal card. We have a surplus of many -* 
kinds of ornamental shrubs and shall be ~ 
glad to make prices if. you will submit a _ 
list of your wants. If you have extensive + 
grounds which you desire laid out into 
drives, lawns, etc., write us, that we 
visit your place and make estimates for 
the work, we supplying and planting | 


shrubs, etc. rade 
GRHEN’S NURSERY 











Poe 
























DEAR MADAM:—If you 









table ware. 







wear longer. Spoons made of 





that fails to do so. 


shell which we propose to send 
teaspoons to match it. We will 


every set a butter knife 
free of charge. Send these 


from those who order, 





a set without paying a cent for them. 
to send them along with the sugar shell. After receivin 
show them to your neighbors, secure orders for two sets like them 
at the regular factory price, as quoted above, with the understand- 
ing that we will give 30 days’ time on these goods which you sell 
—no money in advance—and will also include with 


e 





“TOE 


‘ 


will kindly advise us as to your 


choice of the Solid Cuevee Silver Sugar Shells illustrated above, 
we will take pleasure in sending you one of them, with our com- 
pliments, free of charge. ‘This is quite a remarkable offer. 
our way of advertising the merits of Solid Cuevee Silverware. 
You probably have heard of this wonderful discovery in metal- 
lurgy. Solid Cuevee Silver is fast superseding sterling silver for 
We guarantee that it is at least the equal of sterling 
silver in all respects, and know that in some respects it is better. 
It has exactly the same color, looks just like it, is harder and will 


It is 


this metal are the same through 


and through. There is no plating to wear off. We quarantee 
them to wear for fifty years. We send a certificate to 
this effect with every set, and will replace, free of charge, any set 
(Our Company is re 
ninety-nine years. Our guarantee is good now and will be good 
fifty years hence.) We feel assured that after you see the sugar 


rly incorporated for 


you you will also oe 
give you an opportunity to obtain 
ver, we are willing 


them 


or sugar shell to match, 
two orders to us, and the set 


which we send you with the sugar shell will be yours. We will 
give therg to you as a premium for securing these two orders. If 
you fail to secure these orders for us, retain the sugar shell 
as a gift in any event, and return the spoons. (The return 
postage will be 6 cents.) We will give you 30 days to secure the 
orders for us, but it should not require 30 minutes. Remember, 
we don’t ask you to collect any money in advance 


We will send the goods to you 


and give you 30 days to collect. and remit. We prepay all charges. 
If you don’t desire to secure these two orders for us it is likely 
that a youth or maiden of your household would feel proud to as- 
sume such a business undertaking. 
ness men and independent self-supporting women have secured 
their first and most valuable business lesson in an effort of this 


Thousands of our best busi- 


The following letter contains the offer of an absolute gift to you. You don’t have to buy 
anything to get it. It is a bid for your everlasting friendship and good wil 





LADY WHO R 


this offer it will be a loss to you and.a disappointment to us. - 








No. 674 No. 211 No. 311 No. 111 " 
Helen Gould pattern Victoria pattern Marion Harland _——- Geneva pattern Beaded pattern = pattern 
Sugar Sheil Sugar Shell Sugar She Sugar Shell Sugar Shell ugar Shell 
Thnohh. 666. 525. vi. ccevsensee Cie: FRM spk db cance ciepeconcace 0ccc BO = BEachh....ccccccccccscccese ccocccessect® BIBOMscarcccescesscconcse cccccccccses BOC BEQOR..........eeseeceeeveec OC ebendsenscncdieos Kesate 
Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match Teaspoons to match 
Per set of six.......... $1.15 Perset ofsix............... $1.15 Per set of six ...........+.. coceeBI.15 Por setof six.............00 oe+-81.15 Por set of six............. Per set of six ...........08 


kind. The order for the spoons, 
yourself and not by a child. We will also send you a copy of the 
Home-Furnisher, showing an elegant line of household furniture 


which we are giving our agents 


These premiums include solid oak Bed Room Suits, Book Cases, 
Reed Rockers, luxurious Couches, elegant Dinner Sets, Tables, 
etc. If you desire to work for one of these premiums we will give 
you the sample set, together with the sugar shell, in addition 
to any of these premiums that you may earn. Now, 

lease understand the proposition: We will send you, postpaid, a 


ull set of six teaspoons, any 
shell to match. Sell two sets 


set is yours; also the sugar shell. If you fail, return the ns 
at your expense (which will be 6 cents for alae sear 
keep the sugar shell as a gift. If you secure three or more 
keep the sample set and the shell and also select a further premium 
from the Home-Furnisher. With the sample set we will also 


include a catalogue of our entire 


to use in taking orders. . Kindly mak 
return the following blank. Uponiits receipt we will send you the 
teaspoons and sugar shell by return of mail, — Please bear 
in mind that in the event of your failure to get the two orders you 
will at least have an elegant sugar shell, worth 50 to 55 cents, free 
of charge, for simply making the effort. As we don’t intend to 
keep this offer open long, we would ask you to favor us with an 
Sincerely yours, 


UAKER VALLEY MFG. CO. 


immediate response. 


General Offices: 353 


and 355 










This Request was clipped fro 


QUAKER VALLEY MFG. CO., Chicago: 


understanding that you will include a sugar shell 
will send the goods wit 


to secure these orders, I agree to return 


(WRITE 


County..... 


[PLEASE WRITE POST OFFICE, 











ike them in 30 days and the sample 





REQUEST FOR SUGAR SHELL AND SPOONS. 


Ship immediately, by mail, postpaid, per terms of your Offer ONG, ...... 2... 2.0. ce cece cscs ces sp cose 


Solid Cuevee Silver Sugar Shell, and one set teaspoons to match. I agree to make an earnest, Con- 
scientious effort to secure orders for at least two sets of teaspoons like those you send me, with the 


ut any money in advance, and 
the sample set of teas 
days after receiving them, and to retain the sugar shell as a 

ea ak teen abatie es sve cratcnse 
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however, must be signed by 


for securing larger clubs of orders. 


ttern, and will include a sugar 


TS, 


line of Cuevee Silverware for you 
e your choice and fill out and 


. Harrison St., Chicago. 


WER. 












State Pattern Wanted. 


or butter knife to match. free with each order, and 
ive me 380 days to collect and remit, 'f i fail 

ms, by mail, postpaid, within 30 
from you, 


STATE IN FULL, VERY, VERY PLAINuy.] 











Lilac Superstitions. 





The lilac is one of the prettiest of all 
the flowers that bloom im the spring, but 
it is to be doubted whether many, or any, 
of its admirers in this country regard the 
lovely and fragrant blossom as an un- 
lucky flower., 

Here it is one of the fashionable flow- 
efs. for spring weddings; in England, ,hhow- 
ever, there are many superstitious fancies 
about the lilac, and in some parts of “the 
tight little island” it is regarded. as a 
flower fatal to love. 

Though the lilac’s tints are fresh, at- 
tractive and becoming, and the scent very 
sweet, rustic belles in those sections. sel- 
dom wear the flower. “She who wears 
lilac will never wear a wedding ring,” runs 
an old proverb. 





What Happened to the Man who 
Discovered Powder. 





“It occurred to an alchemist one day 
that it would be a fine thing to take sul-. 
phut, ‘saltpeter and dried toads, pound 
them all to a powder and ‘sublime’ them 
together in an alembic, which he carefully 
luted and set on the furnace to heat, says 
Harvey Sutherland, in Ainslee’s. He poked 
up the fire and waited around, thinking 
what he would do with ali his money if 
' this should turn out to be the ‘powder of 
reduction that would turn base metals 
into gold, when, bang! went the alembic 
d the windows blew out, and the door 
ripped off its hinges and fell down, blam! 
The nlchemist shuffied out from under the 
ruins of the furnace, shook a red-hot coal 
or two out of his shoe. and the ashes off 
himself, and wondered what’ had struck 
jim. He tried it again and again, and 
each time with the same result; and then 
it- dawned upon him that ke had discoy- 
ered’ a fair article of blasting powder. 
Since then about al] that has been done 
to his recipe has-been to put in a little bet- 
ter article of charcoal, say that of a wil- 
low twig, instead of toasted toads. 
' “Little did the old alchemist dream what 


“potency 





m¢y was in that ‘powder of reduction.’ 
r such it is. Although it never yet has 
‘turned lead into gold by its mere touch, 
et when a small, round piece of lead is 
at with the powder into an iron tube of 





te 
¥ 





, and fire laid thereto,_ are 


it is possible to convert another man’s gold 
into the possession of him that has the 
iron tube of curious workmanship, and not 
gold only, but all manner of goods and 
chattels, houses and lands, messuages, 
easements and hereditaments, even men’s 
souls and ‘bodies. Lay down the book for 
a moment and bethink you what this pow- 
der par excellence, this powder of powders, 
has brought about since first the dried 
toads charred in that alembic. How it 
put down the mighty from their seat, and 
exalted them that are of low degree! How 
has it been the helper of men that strug- 
gled for their country’s freedom, believing 
that they had the right, God-given and in- 
born. This powder asks no questions as to 
right or wrong. It propels with equal 
violence the bullet against the breast of 
him that fights the foreign tyrant and him 
that resists the benevolent assimilator.” 


A Woman Saddler. 








It is probable that the only. woman sad- 
dler in America is a German woman in 
Florida. Her husband was a saddler and 
harness maker, with a shop beside the 
little house in which they lived. He never 
“made money,” but ‘the two lived frugally 
and contentedly until: his death. 

Then there was trouble.. The widow 
owned the small place, but had no money 
to live upon, and the sum to be procured 
by selling the shop would not count for 
much. So she determined to continue her 
husband’s business on her own account, 
retaining his apprentice. In course of time 
‘she mastered the trade and built up a 
flourishing business, long ago acquiring 4 
much’ larger bank account than her hus- 
band had ever dreamed of accumulating. 





A Michigan peach grower offers a re- 
ward of $5 for the discovery of a singlé 
weed in his large peach orchard: There 
is a hint here to men who ‘try .to rfise 
apples in competition with bluegrass. 





HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY. 
On every farm there is probably so 
that could be made more Poduetive vag od 
drainage. Properly drained land can aiways be 
























The Reason for It. 





He—It’s strange you members of the 
Vassar Alumnae don’t hold class reunions. 

She—Not at all. You may as well ask 
a woman her age as to ask her to acknowl- 
edge what year she graduated in.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 





A Continuous Performance. 





“I’m out o’ work, sir,” began the absent- 
minded beggar, “an’ the rent’s due. I’m 
tryin’ to raise $1.50 an’ I—’”’ 

“See here! You’re a fraud,” said Good- 
art. “I gave you a dollar last week.” 

“Well, that was last week. You’ve 
earned some more money since, haven’t 
yer ?’—Philadelphia Press. fi 





A Victim of Abuse. 





“I was an orphan, had no. home; was 
married when thirteen to a man withotit 
a cent, without knowing one thing of what 
marriage meant. He was five years older 
than I. He thought I was his property. 
I was. delicate, only weighing eighty-four 
pounds; but as I was his property I had 
to work in the woods with him until my 
first baby was born. The baby was born 
in the fall in a shanty where no one but 
a Swede family lived. I had no care, no 
doctor. .I had scarcely anything to eat 
or wear, for my husband gave his money 
to his father. Thank God! my baby died 
when eleven weeks old. . 

For four years I was just able to crawl 
around, had fainting spells all the time. 
Then I had another child, when my health 
became some better, for then I had some- 
thing to love. Oh, my heart was so hun- 
gry for love! I have had nine children; 
but I never had one word of love front 
my husband. We still exist together. 

I thought he owned me body and soul 
and that I had to endure all, and that 
all has been more than words can express. 
I am thirty-nine, but I feel as though I 
had never really lived, but merely existed 
in all this misery, and I hope I never will 
have any more children, for I may be 
free. When my children get old enough 
to take care of themselves I will get out 

















worked earlier, and more Sagas. The best 
and most econ- 
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of jail. I was always nearly crazy when 


_ Atoncting a little one. I felt such a ter-- 


rible aversion to him when I had to en- 
dure such terrible suffering and stand the 
kicks and blows and the curses heaped on 
me when I had done nothing to offend him 
except to fear him, 

My husband has ‘a cousin whose wife 
was not able to turn over in bed for years. 
Her hip bones were drawn up until she 
didn’t look like a human being, and still 
she had nine children—one every two years 
or less—and I never heard of his ever 
speaking a kind word to that poor woman. 
—Lucifer, the Light Bearer. 





The Windsor Dwelling Rooms. 





It is a popular error to suppose that the 
dwelling rooms at Windsor are very 
sumptuous. The private apartments are 
scarcely worthy of an ordinary country 
gentleman’s seat. Queen Blizabeth is re- 
sponsible for a great number of them, and 
they :were built rather hurriedly by her 
orders. She had taken refuge at Windsor 
from the plague whiéh was raging in Lon- 
don, and her maids of honor and attend- 
ants revolted at the uncomfortable condi- 
tion of their rooms, which were low, dark 
and cold. The queen herself was furious 
because her dinner was invariably served 
up stone cold, but being of an inquiring 
mind she discovered that the kitchen was 
nearly half a mile from the dining room, 
and straightaway built the present kitchen, 
which is very large and commodious. 
Elizabeth built the Octagon library, which 
she is still said to haunt, and where she 
was frequently seen, it is said, last year.— 
London Chronicle. 





TO WOMEN WHO DREAD MOTHERHOOD ! 


Information How They May Give Birth to 
Happy, Healthy Children Absolutely 
Without Pain—Sent Free, 


- No. woman need any longer dread the pain 
of child birth. Dr. J. H. Dye has devoted 
his life to relieving the sorrows of women. 
He proved that.all pain at child-birth may. 
be eoenety banished, and he will gladly tell 
you how it may be done absolutely free of 
big be Send your name and address to Dr. 
J. H.Dye, Box 137, Buffalo, N. Y., and he 
will. send you, postpaid, his wonderful book 
Ww. _tells how to give birth to. happy, 
healthy children, absolutely without pain. It 
will cost you not’a single cent to accept his 








1. If you overlook 








It costs so little to be kind; 
A word in season or a smile: 
Will oft the weary heart beguile 
And bring contentment to the mind, 


A little lift beneath the load 
From one who has none of his own 
For much of sorrow may atone, 
And lighten up a lonely road. 


A hand to clasp that answers back 
With warmth and tenderness to ours 
May strew a stony way with flowers 
That otherwise were bleak and black. 


It costs so little to be kind, ~ 
A word, a handshake or a smile 
Will shorten many a dreary mile, 
And ‘leave a radiance behind. 
—Isabel 
Farmer. 








rieties planted on a northern slope. 
there is yet another way. 


burn the patch ¢ver. 


ing from the start. 
as the first, but of good quality. 


Agriculturist, 








a man’s character to his tombstone. 


seen hands to the goal he strives to gain, 
and that, even if he should make no goal 


him with a happiness that is greater than 
all riches. It seems to me that it would 
be an easy thing for a man to say, ‘I am 
going to be honest,’ even if he is not, and 
then live up to that doctrine. 


will come when they will see that he 
meant to do all that he agreed to do, and 
he will receive their absolute trust and 
confidence and _ his life, instead of being 
ruffed with abuse and disrespect, will be 
even and peaceful.”—Extract from an 
essay written by the late Benjamin Har- 
rison at the age of 18, and published for 
the first time in the May issue of Suc- 
cess, 





Eating Meat Causes Desire for 
Whiskey. 





Assuming, however, that alcohol really 
does harm to you individually, then find 
out what it is that makes you desire it; 
you get then to the root of the matter. 
You have to put yourself in such a state 
that when alcohol is offered you, you 
would rather not take it. The first help 
is to take enough nourishment, not in the 
form of fattening and heating material or 
of sheer bulk, but in the form of blood- 
making and tissue-making substances, 
namely, albumen. 

I get my own albumen entirely from 
fleshless foods. It is possible that others 
may find that these fleshless foods are 
valuable for them as they may have been 
for me. In my own ease, when [ first 
gave up aleohol, I continued the use of 
meat, ete., and I found that even at the 
end of six months I still desired alcohol. 
Then I gave up the flesh foods about four 
years ago, and almost immediately the de- 
sire for alcohol went. On the fleshless 
foods, I believe that, as a rule, the desire 
will disappear. There seems to be some- 
thing in @ke flesh which produces the thirst 
for intoxicants; though 1 found that in 
case I did not take enou-gm proteid or albu- 
men, I felt exhausted and the desire re- 
turned. I could at any time, therefore, 
reproduce the desire by returning to the 
flesh foods, or by not taking enough pro- 
teid daily. For it seems to me to come 
down to that—enough proteid, say four 
ounces a day, in a fleshless form. That is 
the verdict for one single case. Personal 
experience in each case must be the guide 
—personal experience extending over at 
least some weeks. 





The Fertility of the Soil. 





“How can I increase the productiveness 
of my fields?” asks the farmer. There is 
much complaint over small crops and small 
returns. We hear a great deal about 
abandoned farms. Is the soil really ster- 
ile, or is it only in an unproductive condi- 
tion? "There is a specific difference between 
the unproductive soil and the barren soil. 
A soil may be made unproductive by bad 
management, but this is not so serious as 
being barren by lack of plant food. In the 
one case the food may be there, but so 
locked up that the plant can’t get hold of 
it; in the other it may be wanting. The 
latter condition is fortunately rare. This 
places the responsibility largely with the 
farmer. Cornell University farm experi- 
ence has shown that tillage and good rotg- 
tion are the great factors, first, in reclaim- 
ing worn out lands, and, second, in main- 
taining their fertility.’ For ten years the 
university wheat fields have yielded an 
average crop of thirty bushels an acre. 
This return has been secured by judicious 
crop rotation and by thorough preparation 
of the-soil. The land was called ‘‘worn 
out” when it came into the hands of the 
‘university. It has not been heavily ma- 
nured.—F'armers’ Reading Course of Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Running Into Debt. 





The person who first originated that 
phrase was either a seer or spoke with un- 
suspected wisdom, for it contains a truth- 
ful description of the very way the trans- 
action is usually brought about, together 
with a hint of swiftly approaching calam- 
ity. We seldom saunter into debt or go 
at a moderate pace. When we once make 
the start, what follows is more or less in 
the time of-a quickstep. Too many re- 
gard unlimited credit as a sort of compli- 
ment paid to them, but they will find out, 
sooner or later, that it is a dear compli- 
ment. They buy it at a ruinous price. 
Credit is often thought to be a friend in 
need. It helps them ‘over rough places, 
smooths away present difficulties and en- 
ables them to get the things they. have 
set their hearts upon getting whether their 
income will afford it or not. 

It is so easy to buy things in this way 
that one hardly stops to count the cost: 
it seems as though the things we covet 
grow upon, trees and all we have to do is 
to put out our hands and pluck them. We 
are fed and clothed as if by a miracle,— 
which it will be if we pay the bills when 
they are due. 

A large percentage of farmers run store 
bills during the summer season, some do 
the year. round, which they promise to set- 





Richey, in Twentieth Century 


Late Strawberries for Home Use. 


The strawberry season may in a great 
measure be prolonged by uncovering at 


different periods and having the latest a 
u 


Take a bed 
that has borne fruit early, and before all 
the small berries are off, mow the vines 
and let them lay about three days, then 


In a few weeks it should be green again 
with the fresh sprouts and then due atten- 
tion should be given to fertilizing and 
watering. The plants must be kept grow- 
In about two months, 
or about September Ist, the second crop 
may be picked. It will not be so plentiful 
It may 
_be necessary to cover the vines with can- 
vas if early frost threatens.—American 


Benjamin Harrison on Honesty. 


“T have been taught that honor was 
first of all things in this world; that it 
was the foundation of everything, eg 
bave been told that, if a man lives a 
strictly honest life, he will be led by un- 


of recognition in his life, fate will bless 


People may 
doubt his sincerity, at first, but the time 


suddenly find themselves in deep water. 
In either case the bill is always larger 
than they expected, and it is the easiest 
thing in the world to charge the merchant 
with dishonesty. It is surprising how fast 
groceries and articles of wearing apparel 
count up into the hundreds when we run 
in debt for them, and we always feel 
cheated when we come to pay for them. 
It seems as though we have nothing to 
show for the money. It is the tendency 
when buying on credit to buy rashly and 
generously; much more so than if we have 
to make a certain sum in hand cover our 
needs in several directions and a good deal 
of clever calculation must be exercised to 
get the most for our money.—Farm, Field 
and Stockman. 





Cultivating Pearl Oysters. 


The ship Narwana has sailed from Mas- 
sowah in order to advance tthe cultivation 
of the Ostrica perlifera (the pearl bearing 
oyster). It is being sent out by the So- 
cieta Perlifera Italiana, which has offices 
in Milan, Bombay and Massowah. The 
Italian Government has granted to this 
company a vast stretch of sea and shore 
along the coast of Erythrea. Professor 
Decia Vinciguerra, director of the Sta- 
zione di Agricultura in Rome, has gone to 
Massow'ah, and he intends to establish 
two things, the cultivation of the pearl 
oyster and the artificial production of the 
pearl in the common oyster.—Scotsman. 








Compensation. 





A man can not speak but he judges 
himself. With his will or against his will, 
he draws his portrait to the eye of his 
companions by every word. Every opinion 
reacts on him who utters it. It is a thread- 
ball thrown at a mark, but the other end 
remains in the thrower’s bag. Or rather, 
it is a harpoon thrown at a whale, un- 
winding, as it flies, a coil of cord in the 
boat; and if the harpoon is not good, or 
not well thrown, it will go nigh to cut the 
steersman in twain or to sink the boat. 
You can not do wrong without suffering 
wrong. The exclusive in fashionable lifé 
does not see that he excludes himself from 
enjoyment, in the attempt to appropriate 
it. The exclusionist in religion does not 
see that he shuts the door of heaven on 
himself, in striving to shut out others. 
Treat men as pawns and ninepins, and you 
shall suffer as they. If you leave out their 
heart, you shall lose your own.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 





Says America Was Found in 492. 





Schuye Sonoda, a Buddhist priest of 
Japan, has just returned here from Mexico 
with what he regards as convincing proof 
that his people discovered America 1,000 
years before Columbus and carried their 
faith along the Pacific Coast from Alaska 
to Mexico. Sonoda has been assisted by 
Senor Batres, archaeologist of the Mexi- 
can Government. 

Sonoda followed the Chronicles of Hoeir 
Shin, a Buddhist monk, who in 499 A. D., 
returned to his native land with an ac- 
count of explorations that reached to a 
land he called Fu Sang, now identified by 
Sonoda with Mexico, because of the mag- 
uey plant. 

Sonoda says he found innumerable evi- 
dences of Buddhist influence over the na- 
tives of Mexico. Some of these were the 
Mexican zodiac with its twenty-eight 
hours, Oriental letterings and signs on tem- 
ples, stone images and pottery and hun- 
dreds of names which are slightly cor- 
rupted from Japanese. He found the tem- 
ples invariably facing south as in Thibet, 
the home of Buddhism, and in mosaics at 
Uitla’ ‘he found the common cross of 
Thibet. 

He also found strong racial resemblances 
in features between the Mexican and Cali- 
fornia Mission Indians and the Japanese. 
So strong were these resemblances that, 
when a Californian Mission Indian was 
dressed in Japanese costume and photo- 
graphed, Prof. John Fyer, of the chair of 
Oriental lawguages, University of Califor- 
nia, declared that the photograph was of 
a Japanese of the northern islands and 
| bore no resemblance to a California In- 

dian. . 
Sonoda will write: a book on his re- 
searches, and says he will submit proofs 
that will convince the scientific world that 
the Japanese discovered America.—Sun. 





Bits of Fun. 





The cobbler doesn’t cobble with a cob, 
The gobbler doesn’t gobble with a gob, 

And the slouchy man or nobby 

Who’s afflicted with a hobby 

Hasn’t always had to get it playing hob. 


The pickler doesn’t pickle with a pick, 
The tickler doesn’t tickle with a tick, 
And it doesn’t ‘always follow, 
When there’s ugliness to swallow, ‘ 
That the stickler has to stickle with a stick. 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 
“See here, you, sir!’ cried her father, 
‘“‘didn’t I tell you never to enter my house 
again?” p 
“No, sir, you didn’t,” replied the per- 
sistent suitor. “You said not to ‘cross 
your threshold,’.so I climbed in at the 
window.” Ke 
Cassidy—I heard a man the other day 
sayin’ thot Adam an’ Eve war Chinese. 
Finnigan—Tut, tut! Shure anny wan 
cud tell they war Irish. 
Cassidy—Is it so? 
Finnigan—Av course. They war evicted, 
so they must a’ been I[rish.—-Philadelphia 
Press. 
The Doctor—“Your husband is going to 
recover; but he will never be the man he 
has been.” The Helpmate—‘Oh, I am so 
glad, doctor! John never was the man I 
should like to have him.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 
Minister—“‘Yes, children, we all have be- 
setting sins. So have I, like the rest. Now, 
what do you suppose is my besetting sin?’ 
Bright Boy—“Talking.’’—Tit-Bits. . 
L. O. Howard, the distinguished ento- 
mologist of the Department of Agriculture, 
felt somewhat flattered at receiving one 
day a letter from a gentleman asking him 
to send a copy of his report. Mr. Howard 
replied promptly, and asked to which par- 
ticular volume his correspondent referred. 
The answer came: “Am not particular 
which one you send. I want it for a scrap 
book.” 


In a certain village in Kent there lives 
an old lady known as “Talkative Sal.” 
The parson showed too much linen at his 
wrist for her liking, so one day, meeting 
him in a lane, she said: 

“Wxcuse me, parson, but would you mind 
my cutting about an inch off your wrist- 
bands, as. I think it very unbecoming to a 
clerical -man?”’ , . 
“Certainly,” said the parson, and she 
took from: her pocket a pair of scissors 
and cut them to her satisfaction. Having 
finished, the parson said: 

“Now, madam, there is something about 
you that I should like to see about an 
inch shorter.” ' ; : 
“Then,” said the old dame, handing him 
the scissors, “cut it to your liking.” } 
“Come, then, good woman,” said the par- 
son, “put out your tongue.’”—Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 








tle when they sell their wheat. Some of | 
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them are able to cancel the debt as 


planned, others are unable to do so, and . 


2 ards 32 inches widé, with 2% yards 

i Rape ol color for yoke and ban will be 
required for full length; 1% yards 
wide, 
yards for 


; a 
Some Up to Date Fashion, 





For the convenience of the ladies in & 
homes of our subscribers we have nal 
arrangements with one of the largeg ,. 
most responsible manufacturers of patt, 
to offer some of their reliable Patterns 
the nominal price of 10c. each. We h 
tested these patterns and take pleasure. 
recommending them to our readers, 

New patterns and only the latest ¢ 
ions are offered each month. For 50. 
wilt send you any three of the patterns 
scribed and illustrated below and Gree 
Fruit Grower one year. _ 





3867 Exentee Sell 3851 Shirt Waist, 
32 to 40. but, 82 to 40 Bust, 
For a woman of medium size, 8% yay 


of materials 21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 inch 
wide, or 4% yards 44 inches wide, will } 
required. 

3867 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 a 
40-inch bust measure. 


38851—SHIRT WAIST. 32 to 40 Bust, 


For a woman of medium size, 3% yards, 
material 21 inches wide, 34% yards 27 inchs 
wide, 2% yards 32 inches wide, or 2% yar 
44 inches wide, will be required. ‘ 

3851 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 ay 
40-inch bust measure. 
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32 to 40 bust, 


For a woman of medium size, 1% yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 1% yards 27 inches 
wide, 1% yards 32 inches wide, or 1% yards 
44 inches wide, will be required, with 3% 
yards of all-over lace and 10 yards of velvet 
ribbon to trim as illustrated. 

3868 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. ; 





For a woman of medium size, 4 yards off 
material 21 inches wide, 3% yards 27 inched 
wide, 3% yards 32 inches wide, or 2% yard 
44 inches wide, will be required. 

3862 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 an 
40-inch bust measure. | 


3863—SHIRT WAIST. 12 to 16 yrs. 


To cut this waist for a miss 14 years of 
age, 3% yards of material 21 inches wide, 
25 yards 27 inches wide, 2% yards 32 inches 
wide, or 1% yards 44 inches wide, will be 
required. 

The pattern 3863 is cut in sizes for Missed 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 





3875 Shirt Was 
32 to 42 bust, 


For a woman of medium size, 35% 


yards of! 
material 21 inches wide, 8% yards 27 inches 
wide, 2% yards 32 inches wide. or 2 yarTd® 

inches wide, will be required. 36 | 
8875 is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, %&! 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 





3876 | Infant’s Kimona, 
one size, 


Four yards of. material 21 inches wide, 


oF inches 


yard 32 inches wide, with 1% 


or : cut short. 


4 
vie and bands when 
8876 is cut in one size only. 


To get (BUST measure put the tape 


measure ALL of the way around the bodys 
over the dress close under the arms: 


Order patterns by numbers, and sive S'% 





‘PROMPT, Reliable, Responsible, Commis- 
sion Merchants, Batterson &.Co., Buffalo, 
pene accel tpl bias iis. dina a in te 


| in inches. Send all orders to GRE 
FRUIT, GROWER, Rochester, N. Xe, 


BN’s| 
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New, easy method. Hop 
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momas, Berwyn, Pa. 
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VARIETIES; CHOICE 
90 Eggs, Pigeons end 
combined in natural color 
~y page book and mailed fo 
Bergey, Telford, Pa. 


INGLE COMB WHITE, |! 
AS Bufi Leghorns. Rose Col 
horns, 75 cents. to $1.50 ea 
cheap. Also Tornado Ensila 
shredder. _ Mr. S. 
Jand, N.- ¥. 
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OR SALE—Appie orchard 
F seventeen acres; brick hou 
farnace; also barn. Splendid « 
people desiring conveniences 
country life. Land lying par 
adjoining thriving town of Br 
koka. A. Lb. Coilinson, Bra 


koka, Ontario, Can. 
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York State and American 
Also first: at the Tennessee ¢ 
souri, Vermont and Massa: 


Price $1 per bushel. 


fairs. 
Rv 


tration. A sheaf of the 
at the Pan-American Expo: 
N. Y¥. E. L. Clarkson, Tivoli 





THOR SALE—My ‘Rose Cott: 
of seventeen acres of 
‘fruit trees. Also two othe 
houses, and*fruit trees go 
asked. Ofte of them has abo 
foearing orchard. There are t 
of land above the ditch at t! 
place. And about twenty-o1 
other two, above the ditch. 
failing water and ali we can 


of the land to each place ru 
wedge of the Rio Grande D 
tthere is fine bathing, fishing 
offer also my o!d establish 
years) of: general merchants 
$4,000. No rent to pay, all t 
with the sale. We have a 
home with plenty of house 


twenty kinds of roses. Also 
plants,. etc. Must be seen 
beautiful it all. is. Store salt 
six thousand doliars a year 


twenty-five per cent. net. | 
shippped=over 85,000 pound: 
have @ - oe this year. 

we act fon “and one-half cen 
the fruit. You can make yo 
in four years and have all t! 
My price is only $6,500, wh 
very cheap. New Mexico's 
best in the United States for 
asthmatie affections. We w 
Denver, Colo., where we | 
erty is our reason for sell 
be government patent. A‘ 
MeQuiston, Rinconada, Rio 
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Kilmer’s SWAMP-ROOT 
: ecommended for everything; but if 
kidney, liver or bladder trouble it 
| be found just the remedy you need. — 
druggists everywhere in fifty cent and ee 
sizes. You may have a sample bottle = 

great kidney remedy sent free by ma 
9 a pamphlet telling all about mages 
ot and its great cures. Address Dr. - 
or & Co., Binghamton, fe 
Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


not Tr 
have 
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THE FULL MiLK PAIL 
attests the value and is the sure result of the use of our 


W CENTURY FLY KILLER Ol 


ea isno*fiy time” where it isused, Absolutely safe—harms 
Theres man nor beast and will not taint mitk, - It ts most 
evenly and cheaply applied with our Special Sprayer. 
Calves and young stock can’t thrive and grow if continuall 
D achting files. {t’s equally valuable for horses. Prevents “fly 
nervousness” and has saved many a “run off” and “smash- 
up.” Ask your dealer for it, It not there, send $1.00 to us 
fe Sprayer and enough Killer to protect 150 cows 
or other animals, We are the sole manufacturers and 
want agents every where 


D. B. SMITH & CC., UTICA, N. Y. 


| please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





OR and TOBACCO habit stopped instantly. 
4 HT] New, easy method. Hopeless cases pre- 


red. Complete cure, $2. C, E, Miller, Defiance, oO. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WO FINE ST. BERNARD BITCHES, six 
months old; full pedigree. Joseph M. 
yomas, Berwyn, Pa. 














VINSENG—People are getting rich grow- 
¥ ing it; profits immense; orders for fall 
betting should be forwarded at once. In- 
tructions free. E. D. Crosley, Tula, N. Y. 
OSE COMB LEGHORNS, WHITE AND 

Brown, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
ight Brahmas; 15 eggs $1.00; 39 for $2.00. 
ronen and Pekin Ducks. J. W. Cook, Pon- 
to, Ind. 








D0) VARIETIES; CHOICE POULTRY, 

y kegs, Pigeons and Belgium Hares. 

41] combined in natural colored dtscriptive 
nage book -anmd mailed for 10c. 


r, Telford, Pa. 


, INGLE COMB WHITE, BROWN AND 
Y Buff Leghorns. Rose Comb White Leg- 
ns, 7d cents. to. $1.50 each. Cockerels 
heap. Also Tornado Ensilage cutter and 
eee. ae and ‘Mrs. §S. Rider, Mary- 
and, N. a 








OR SALE—Appie orchard and farmland, 
seventeen acres; brick house, nine rooms, 
umace; also barn. ‘Splendid opportunity for 
neople desi , conveniences: of town and 
ry lif Land lying partly within and 
ing town of Bracebridge, Mus- 
cenen. Bracebridge, Mus- 
an. 


A. L. 
Koka, Ontario, 





AMMOTH White Winter Seed Rye, noted 

for its preductiveness both in grain and 
straw; awarded first prizes at several New 
York State and American Institute fairs. 
Also first at the Tennessee Centennial, Mis- 
Vermont and Massachusetts State 
Price $1 per bushel. Send for illus- 
tration. A sheaf of the Rye can~be seen 
ut the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. E. L. Clarkson, Tivoli, N. Y 


airs. 





rh OR SALE—My “Rose Cottage” fruit farm 
of seventeen acres of choice, , bearing 
fruit trees. Also two other places. with 
, and~fruit trees go with the price 
One of them has about four acres of 

g orchard. There are twenty-five acres 

d above the ditch at the Rose Cottage 

And about twenty-one acres to the 

two, above the ditch. We have never- 
water and ali we can use. The width 

ie land to each place runs to the water 

» of the Rio Grande Del Norte, where 

e is fine bathing, fishing and boating. I 

r also my old established business (15 
years) of general merchandise. -Stock of 
$4,000. No rent to pay, all the buildings go 
with the sale. We have an ideal cottage 
home with plenty of house rooms. Over 
twenty kinds of roses. Also beautiful vines, 
plants, ete. 
jeautiful it all, is. Store sales average over 
six thousand dollars a year at a profit of 
twenty-five per cent. net. Last season we 
shippped*-over 85,000 pounds“ Of. fruit. and 
have @ faix crop this year. .Qn. the-average 
we net }joné and one-half cents a -—pound for 
the fruit. You can make your money. back 
in four years and have all: the property left. 
My price is only $6,500, which is certainly 
very cheap.' New Mexico’s climate is the 
hest in the United States for pulmonary and 
asthmatic affections. We wish to move to 
Denver, Colo., where we have other prop- 
etty is our reason for selling. Title will 
be government -patent. Address Thomas 
a ae ston, Rinconada, Rio Arriba County, 


Must be seen to realize how- 





o Earth. 
as viewed 
ay Mo ing yet 
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These lines are genuine 
by the Editor of Green’s 
no rhymes. 


O Barth! awake from thy slumbers! 

She cometh to thee o’er the hills 

From the chambers of the south wind, 
From glad reaches of the sea. 

She hath -breathed on brown mosses, 
And lo! a star shines there; 

She hath touched the gnarled branches— 
They are pearled and gemmed with buds. 
And where black boles strike deeyy 

A coronal of purple flowers, 

Shy and sweet and incense-breathing, 
Leap to the laugh of the south wind, 
Shake the warm dew from their cheeks, 
And set birds and men dreaming 

Of days gone by, and of childhood, 

Shy and sweet and love-enchanted. 

O Barth! awake from, thy slumbers! 
Spring cometh to thee: | 

yar “Cithara Mea,’’ by Rey. 
Sheehan. 


Pp. A. 





Remedy Against Mosquitoes. 


The United States Consul at Maracaibo, 


Venezuela, writes: 3 
“My personal experience bears this out. 


My residence is surrounded by plantain 


and banana trees, and I have been much’ 


troubled in the past by the great number 
of mosquitoes which gathered between the 
leaves. Following the example of old set- 
tlers in the country, I planted the castor 
seeds, which grew up in profusion, and 
there are now no mosquitoes to be found 
among the plantain and banana trees, 
although I keep the ground well irrigated. 
By keeping branches and the seeds of the 
plant in rooms, the mosquitoes are driven 
away from the latter. ‘There are several 
varieties of the castor-oil plant. In this 
country there are two—one with brown 
nuts and the other white in color with a 
kernel tasting like the fresh almond.” 





Searching Questions. 


An English paper says that a weil 
known lecturer was once invited to take 
tea at a certain house. Immediately on 
being seated at the table a little daughter 
of the house said to the guest abruptly: 

“Where is your wife?” 

The lecturer who had recently separated 
from his better half, was surprised and 
annoyed at the question, and stammered 
forth the truth: 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t know?” repeated the child, “Why 
don’t you know?” 

Finding that the child persisted in her 
interrogations, despite the mild reproof of 
the parents, he decided to make a clean 
breast of the matter and have it over at 
once, so he said with calmness: 

“Well, we don’t live together. We think, 
as we can’t agree, we'd better not.” 

He stifled a groan as the child began 
again, and darted an exasperated look at 
her parents. ‘ 

But the little torment would not be 
quieted until she exclaimed: 

“Can’t agree? Then why don’t you fight 
it out, the same as father and mother do?” 





Making ‘‘ New Potatoes.” 


—_ = 


The method of .their manufacture is 
unique, and it is done as follows, says G. 
W. Harvey, M. D., in the July Popular 
Science: Late in the season, after other 
crops are out of the way, the gardener 
plants a crop of late and good keeping po- 
tatoes: The time has been chosen from 
experience, and is opportune for a yield of 
small potatoes before the frosts of winter 
come down upon the gardener’s truck 
patch. These potatoes are dug and buried 
in heaps in the open field and left until 
spring opens and the new potato season 
arrives. At the proper time the heaps 
are opened and the potatoes sorted ac- 
cording to sizes. . In the;meantime a large 
kettle or vat.is set-in the field adjacent 
to the potato heaps, and made ready by 
filling with water and adding sufficient lye 
to effectually curl the skin of the potato 
when dipped into the boiling solution. A 
crane and metal basket are rigged so that 
the dipping can be done expeditiously, and 
the way that new potatoes are turned out 
is astonishing. The effect of dipping any 
potato, no matter how old, into this boil 
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= square feet, Comes complete wit: 
caps and nails to lay. 

A million feet of Brand New and Second 
Hand RUBBER, LEATHER and COTTOnN 


. 2* BARGAIN PRICES — 


FELT ROOFING. 
‘ Twobisctsentoreied 1 fie een | C2 ae sheets water-proof 
aking asolid, flexible sheet, the layers of compo- 


hiycombined. Itcan be put on without re- 
droof. Can beapplied without previous ex- 
ring no special tools, Each roll contains 108 

cement for two oats 
Price per roll... ae ae .05 








@ _. STITCHED BELTING, bought at various: 
pSales. We guarantee to save you from 25 to 


ROPE OF ALL KINDS, | 
Wire, Manila, Flax, Tow, 
Sisal, &c. Write for prices. 
IRON PIPE in all sizes at 

a saving of 6 per cent, 





es cent, 
NDLESS THRASHER 
ASK FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NO GO 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


WEST 351 & IRON STS. 


We have a job in # 
LTS. 


CHICAGO. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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THIS RELIABLE 
Fruit Gatherer 


Saves trouble, annoyance 
and fruit. 
Fruit picked with it is in no wise 
bruised and will keep better. Has 
a long reach and will get every 
apple, peach or pear on the tree. 


ONLY COSTS $1. 


and will quickly save its cost. It 
is light and strong. Quick seller. 
AGENTS WANTED 
everywhere. Write at once for 
circulars and special terms. 


Rellable Incubator and Brooder Co. 
Dept. B. Quincy, Ills. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Gider Machinery. 


Presses, Graters, Evaporators, Etc. 


SMe. Wie 








+40 


PRESS G0., 
347 W. Water St., 


AYRACUSE, - N.Y, 


ing lye ‘solution is to crack and curl the 
skin, and at the same time it hardens or 
makes the potato much more firm, so that 
its resemblance to a new potato is so near 
that it would be hard to pick out the im- 
poster, from appearance alone, from 4 
basket of the genuine article, After dip- 
ping, the potatoes are rinsed in another 
vat and spread out to dry in the sun, and 
cure into perfect new potatoes and the 
work is complete. 





Presidential Love Affairs. 


One married abroad. 

One married a divorced woman. 

Cleveland was oldest married—at. forty- 
nine. ‘ 

Three presidents were twice married. 

Four married clergymen’s daughters. 

Three became engaged while at school, 

Johnson was married at eighteen, 

Mrs. Cleveland was the only White 
House bride. ® 

Tyler’s wife was thirty-five years young- 
er than himself. 

Dolly Madison was the youngest presi- 
dential wife.—Hx. 





Blasts from KRam’s Horn. 


A little balm may hold much blessing. 

You may always suspect the suspicious 
man. 

When the devil preaches, leave your 
purse at home. 

Thunder in the pulpit does not lighten 
the world. % 

He is’ poor indeed who cannot live with- 
out riches. 

The roots are refreshed by the rain re- 
leased by the leaves. 

There can be a cheerful face only where 
there is a faithful heart. 

God gives riches to our hands when our 
hearts are not fixed on them. 

The dividends of sin come back in the 
same coin as the investment, 

The heretic hunter tries to make the 
flowers of truth grow by blowing the dirt 
from their roots. 





The American Tobacco Crop. 


There are in the United States 700,000 
acres of land devoted to tobacco, of which 
11,000 acres are in New England. The 
annual yield of all kinds in the country is 
500,000,000 pounds, of which New Eng- 
land raises about 19,000,000, The average 
yield per acre throughout the country is 
700 pounds. It is interesting that all the 
tobacco raised in the country belongs to 
two or three botanical species, yet there 
are more than sixty varieties grown com- 
mercially—all of them quite distinct in 
shape, color and quality of leaf. The rais- 
ing and curing of each class and type of 
tobacco is a business by itself, in its 
methods of culture, harvesting and curing 
as distinct from the others as the business 
of a creamery is distinct from that of a 
cheese factory.—Harper’s Weekly. 





Good Work the Birds Do. 


In a circular issued from the department 
of entomology and ornithology of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska somewhat more than 
a year ago, entitled “A Plea for the Pro- 
tection of Our Birds,” the writer gave 
some statements concerning the food 
habits of certain ones of our Nebraska 
birds. Several of these were as follows: 
“The stomachs of four chicadees contained 
1,028 eggs of canker worm moths; four 
others contained about 600 eggs and 105 
of the mature females of the same insect. 
The stomach of a single quail contained 
101 Colorado potato beetles and that of 
another, upward of 500 chinch bugs. A yel- 
low-billed cuckoo shot at 6 o’clock in tl#2 
morning contained forty-three tent cater- 
pillars. A robin had eaten 175 larvae of 
Bibio, which feed on the roots of grasses.’ 

The above examples are given merely to 
show that the statements which are to 
follow are based upon facts that will more 
than uphold the averages given below. 


NUMBER OF BIRDS IN NEBRASKA. 


In order that we may be able to compre- 
hend the amount of good that can be ex- 
pected to emanate from our birds it might 
be well for us to give a few brief figures; 
first, as to the number of birds that may 
occur within the borders of the State dur- 
ing the summer months, and secondly, as 
to the possible number of insects and other 
farm pests this number of birds is capable 
of destroying. The only basis for an esti- 
mate of this kind would be by means of 
comparison with other localities where 
such estimates have been carefully worked 
out. Illinois is supposed to possess three 
birds to each acre of ground for at least 
five months of the year. If we place the 
number for Nebraska at only half this 
number we would have one and one-half 
birds to the acre, or about 75,000,000 for 
the State. Then, by supposing that a bird 
will require at least one meal per day of 
twenty-five insects, there would be re- 
quired for each day’s ration for our birds 
the enormous number of 1,875,000,000 in- 
sects. This would mean 15,625 bushels if 
we estimated that a bushel would contain 
120,000 insects. If we wish to carry these 
figures further we have a grand total of 
2,343,750 bushels for the 150 days of sum- 
mer.—Frank M. Chapman, in Bird Life. 





Odd Ideas. 


The deaf mutes who are doing their 
utmost to learn how to speak evidently 
take no stock in the saying that silence is 
golden.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

A $350,000 hotel'is to be built in New 
York exclusively for women. What a dull 
and uninteresting place the women will 
find it!—Buffalo kixpress. : 

More and more kerosene is being in- 
sisted on as a cure for the mosquito nui- 
sance, But is it certain that as an alleged 
remedy these midget birds may not make 
light of it?--Philadelphia Times. 


With $1,000,000 of his own and a wed- 
ding present of $100,000, young Mr. Clark, 
of Montana, will not be forced to buy fur- 
niture on the installment plan in order to 
start housekeeping.—Omaha Bee. 

The ideal bean, containing ‘‘all the chem- 
ical properties of a perfect nutriment,”. is 
said to have been discovered in tropical 
Africa. Nature only needs a chance to 
come out ahead on an emergency ration.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The story to the effect that a game of 
ball being ~played at Bass Point was 
brought to a termination because the ball 
rolled near to one of the ostriches exhibited 
at that resort and the bird promptly swal- 
lowed it is pretty hard to swallow.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 

A Paris paper is keeping a monthly rec- 
ord of accidents caused by different means 
of travel. For the month of March it re- 
ports the horse to blame for seventy-seven 
fatal accidents and injuries to 739. per- 
sons; the railroad train, nine fatal, 
seventy-six injured; the bicycle, three 
fatal, sixty-six injured; the automobile, 
three fatal, twenty-nine injured. The 
French horse must be a dangerous animal. 
—Worrester Spy. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker'’s Fer- 





tilizers, They enrich the earth. — 
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SAIV’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By Mattie Dyer Britts,” 


“My dear fellow, I am really glad to see 
you!” It wasia handsome young man who. 
spoke the words to another, who had just 
leaped lightly from the train at a neat 
country village not a thousand miles from 
—well, no matter where. “It does me good 
to see you, dear old boy. I didn’t half 
think you would come.” 

“You can’t be more delighted to see me 
than I am tobe here, Sam. Why didn’t 
you think I would come? I wrote you:l 
would.” 

“Oh, yes; but fancy what you had to 
—wWhere’s your luggage, Jack?” 

“Right here—a big telescope and my 
guncase; you: said you had some good 
shooting about these woods.” 

“Yes, we have that! Come, bunde the 
traps. right into: the buggy, and. we'll be 
off. I dare say Mime has had supper wait- 
ing this half hour.” 

“Up you go, then.” Jack Cameron tossed 
his things intothe back of the low buggy, 
took a seat. beside Sam, who already sat 
holding his lines, and they were off down 
the smooth road ,to Woodside, the. pretty 
place, two miles from .town, where Sam 
Dermott lived with his old maid sister, 
since the death of their father left them 
the owners of land and property. 

“Hxplain yourself, old man,” said. Jack, 
turning to his friend, as they. bowled} 
along. “Why did you imagine I would not 
come?” 

“Oh, you were spending your vacation 
at your brother Tom’s, and they had a lot 
of pretty girls there, and so”—— 

“Just stop right now, Sam; that is the 
identical reason I ran away.” 

“What, from the girls?” 

“Bxactly. Tom’s wife is a regular little 
matchmaker, as you know. She had those 
girls out partly with that very idea—thinks 
it is time I was settled, and all that, you 
see, I got so fearfully tired of their dress- 
ing and flirting and making eyes at a fel- 
low, and talking as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in their mouths—ah, bah! It makes me 
sick now! Don’t you ever believe I was 
going to stay there when I could be out 
here with you and Miss Mime—not much!” 

Sam threw back his head and gave a 
hearty laugh. 

“Mighty glad we are to get you on any 
terms, Jack, lad; but aren’t you a trifle 
hard on the girls? They are not all like 
that.” 

“Well, most of ’em are. I’m sick of the 
whole business. Haven’t got a girl wait- 
ing for. me here, have you? I'll go straight 
back if you have.” 

“Then I wouldn’t tell you if there was 
one. But no, there isn’t a female soul on 
the place except Sister Jemima and her 
cook and housemaid, nor very many in 
the near neighborhood.” 

“Sure you have not a few coming for a 
little visit?” 

“No, not expecting any.» Oh, yes, Mime 
did get a letter from our respected grand- 
mamma, saying she might drop in on us 
this week. Nobody else, I assure you.” 

“Drive on then. We will let the good 
grandmamma come if she wants to. She 
won’t interfere with our shooting and fish- 
ing. I’m content to stay as long as you'll 
let me, Sem.” 

“Then you won’t go back to the city 
grind in a hurry, tell you that! Get up, 
Dan! Show your heels to our ffehd, can’t 
you? He’s a little dandy, Jack! Cost me 
a cool two hundred, and I wouldn’t look at 
three for him any day.” 

The girls were quite forgotten in Sam’s 
pet pony, and before they reached Wood- 
side Jack’s face had entirely lost its tired 
look of disgust with the world in general. 
Miss Jemima (or Mime, as she was usually 
called) was standing on the front veranda 
to welcome them and bid them hasten to 
get ready for supper, or her nice hot rolls 
would be spoiled. 

They were soon seated at her hospitable 
board, and Jack did full justice not only 
to the rolls, but the fragrant coffee, rich 
cream, fresh home cured ham and eggs, 
and all the other dainty dishes in which 
Miss Mime’s heart delighted. After sup- 
per they paid a visit to the stables before 
dark, and laid plans for a drive to Flat 
Rock ,on a fishing trip next day. Two 
or three similar days flew rapidly by, Jack 
declaring he would not exchange the good 
times he was having with Sam for all the 
girls in the world. Four days after he 
came Sam was. obliged to go to a neigh- 
boring town on a bit of law business—he 
had to be a witness in a land suit for an- 
other man—and Jack, not caring to put 
through a dull day in a country court, in- 
tended to spend the time hunting in the 
woods around the farm. 

While they sat at breakfast, or rather 
as they were rising from the table, a tele- 
gram was handed to Sam, which he hastily 
read, and gave an exclamation of’ vexa- 
tion. 

“Now, hang it all!’”’. said he, “I’ve got to 
go on this troublesome case, and here’s a 
message from grandmother—she will be at 
Hartville this afternoon, and wants me 
to come over and meet her there.” 

“Qh, is grandmother coming to-day?’ 
asked Mime, stopping in the door on her 
way to the kitchen. 

“So this says; and what to do I don’t 
know, unless you will go over, Mime?” 

“Can't I go?” put in Jack. “I am at 
the service of the venerable lady for any 
length of time, and of course as she is old 
and not apt to bé very strong, she must net 
be left alone at a strange place. Ill go 
for you, Sam, with pleasure.” . 

Sam had turned to Jack with a queer 
expression on his face, and Miss Mime 
began to say: 

“What? Grandmother? Oh, she’s—— 

But Sam hastily stepped up to her, said 
‘something in a low tone, and turned to his 
friend. 

“The very thing, Jack! I do wish you 
would go. You can drive Dan to the 
buggy and I’ll take old Bob to the road 
cart.” 

“All right; I’! go. How shall I know 
the dear old lady? Can you describe her, 
as she will not know me, of course?” 

Sam had his. back turned and his voice | 
sounded odd as he lied: 2 

“Oh, the station agent at Hartville 
knows her. She often comes that way.- 
He will show her to you. Be sure to take 
good care of her, Jack.” Ha! ha!” 

“To be: sure I will, What are you 
laughing at, Sam?” x 2 

“Oh, only an idea that struck me—some- 
thing about Donovan’s case. Goodby, old 

boy. I'll be at home as early as possible. 
Don’t forget to meet Grandmother Der- 








mott. Goodby. Ha! ha! ha. ° 


in Farm and Fireside. 


Sam went out leaving Jack tondering 
what tickled him so; but as he was not 
familiar with the Donovan case, of course 
it might be a very funny one. 

At 3 o’clock that afternoon Jack drove 
up to the little dingy railroad station at 
Hartville and hitched Dan to a convenient 
post. He drew out his watch, and glanc- 
ing at it observed: 

“Not much time to spare! Train’s due 
now, if Sam was right. Ah, there it 
comes! Where's that agent? Never mind 
him, anyway! If only one old lady gets 
off I shall know it is Sam’s grandmother 
without any introduction. I’d better be 
near; the dear old soul may need help to 
get off. é‘ 

Jack gallantly drew very close to the 


train as it stopped,,and stood waiting for 


his passenger. Half a dozen countrymen, 
two women with babies in their arms, and 
a fat colored woman, nobody else, except 
a slender girl in ‘a. stylish black suit, at 
whom even woman hater Jack had.to cast 
a second glance, she was so exceedingly 
pretty and attractive. , 

“Where's my.old lady?” he said to him- 
self.. “Something must have happened, for 
she is certainly. not: here. I wonder why 
she did not come?” 

But as she had not, he was about to go 
back to the buggy, when he saw the hand- 
some girl standing near him with a per- 
plexed look on her lovely face. 

Jack stepped up, lifting his hat. 

“Beg pardon, miss, but can I assist you? 
Are you looking for some one?” 

The lady gave him a smile and an- 
swered: 

“Yes; I did expect some one to meet me 
from Woodside Farm, but no one is here. 
Are thére any conveyances to be hired at 
this place, do you know?” 

“I do not, indeed,’ returned Jack, 
astonished. “But I come from Woodside 
myself. I, too, expected to meet a lady 
who has not arrived—Mrs. Dermott.” 

The lady smiled again, and _ said, 
brightly: 

“Oh, then we are all right! I am Mrs. 
Captain Dermott, and you must be the 
friend Sam wrote they were expecting 
from the city.” 

“I am Sam’s friend, certainly, but—but— 
there is some mistake,’ stammered Jack. 
“I—I came to meet Sam’s grandmother, a 
very old lady.” 

A merry little laugh was his answer. 

“I think there is no mistake, Mr.”—— 

“Cameron,” Jack barely had sense to 
supply. 

“Thank you, Mr. Cameron; then I be- 
lieve it is all right. I am Sam’s grand- 
mother, though perhaps not so old as might 
have been expected. Did you ever know 
that Captain Dermott was married only 
two years before his death? And I was 
sorry, even if he was an old man, for he 
was so good to me,” she added, honestly, 
a regretful look. coming over. her sweet 
face. 

Jack made out to stammer again: 

“T—I never heard. I did not—I was not 
—oh, excuse me, miss—madame, I mean— 
but I am really knocked off my pins, if you 
will forgive the slang, with this surprise. 
I was prepared for a white haired, feeble 
old lady, who would need help in getting 
off the train; but not—not this, you see!” 

Another merry laugh from Mrs. Der- 
mott. 

“T’ wonder Sam or Mime did not tell 
you better. Why did not Sam come with 
you?” 

“Had to go over to Cloverton on some- 
body’s lawsuit. So I took his place. And 
really, Mrs. Dermott, I am not always 
such a fool! Pardon me, and tell me 
where to find your baggage. I will see to 
having it sent out.” : 

“Thank you. There is only one trunk, 
Here is the check.” 

She gave it to him, and he had presently 
engaged the wagon to bring it to the farm, 
had put her into the buggy, and was driv- 
ing back to Woodside, for once in his life 
almost dumb. He simply could not talk, 
he was so provoked at himself for making 
so great a dunce of himself, and at Sam, 
who he saw had played a clever trick on 
him. 

“IT know now what he laughed at this 
morning,” he thought savagely. “Oh, but 
I’ll get even with him for this if I have 
to be his grandfather to do it!” 

When they ‘stopped at the door Mime 
came running out to meet them. 

“You found her, did you?” 

“Yes, I did, and I made a big fool of 
myself, Miss Mime, and I believe you and 
Sam planned it all, too!’ 

Then they alt three broke into a laugh, 
and when Mrs. Dermott, after she had 
kissed Mime, held out her white hand and 
said, pleasantly, “But you mustn’t be 
angry with me, Mr. Cameron, for I was 
as innocent as yourself. Shall we. be 
friends?” he could do nothing but extend 
his own and say, humbly: 

“Tt shall not be my fault if we are any- 
thing else. I don’t care whose grand- 
mother you are!” 

But when he was alone with Sam that 
night didn’t Sam catch it? 

“I declare, I never thought but what you 
knew,” he said, when Jack would let 
him speak at all. “Grandfather Dermott 
married a young girl a few years before 
he died, and of course by law she is our 
grandmother,” 

“She don’t look like a girl who would 
make that kind of a marriage,” said Jack, 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt was not ‘that kind of a marriage’ as 
you mean it, Grandfather was alone, and 
needed a woman’s care and love. Cora 
gave it because she pitied him, much more 
than because she knew he would leave her 
a fortune when he died. She’s a lovely 
woman, and might have made several good 
matches since grandfather went, but she 
wouldn’t listen to them. Jack, she’d suit 
you to a dot,” 

“Perhaps I wouldn’t suit her, though. 
Sam, when you saw I did not know this 
morning why didn’t you tell me?’ 

“Well, then, I must confess it struck me 
to carry out the joke and let you find out 
for yourself, so I stopped Mime when she 
was going to tell. Don’t be mad, old 
fellow.” 

“I won’t promise; it depends. I'll tell 
you what I will do; .. she don’t say no 


I'll pay you up by making myself your 


grandfather, Sam!’ 
- “Goin, Jack! Go in, and win.’ 

Jack did win, for the last letter Sam 
had from him was written while he was 


-on his wedding trip, ard signed “Your af- 


fectionate and happy grandfather.” 
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A TRUE STORY. 


It was in the early fifties that my uncle, 
then a stalwart man of thirty-five, of me- 
dium height and very dark complexion, 
started with an‘emigrant train to cross the 
plains for the gold fields of California. 

While passing through Colorado they 
were overtaken by a band of Indians and 
were all killed, except my uncle, who, 
owing to his dark complexion, was spared, 
but was taken prisoner to live with the 
Indians. While there he was watched so 
closely that it was impossible for him to 
escape for oyer seven years, at the expira- 
tion of which time all the strong Indians 
went on a big hunt, to be gone three 
moons, leaving only: my uncle and one old 
buck at the Indian village. 

Uncle then realized that the proper time 
had come for him to try to make his es- 
cape, so he and the old buck prepared to 
go fishing, and after going to a small 
stream he struck the old buck on the head, 
killing him at a single blow. Then he 
buried him deép in the sand and got into a 
canoe and started to drift down stream. 

He drifted’ with the stream for many 
hours, often ‘being compelled to lie flat on 
the bottom of his canoe while passing 
through camps of the supposed enemy. In 
the morning of the third day, nearly ex- 
hausted from fasting, he went ashore and 
procured some food at a cabin near the 
bank of the river. 

He then resumed his journey and finally 
came to a well known metropolis. There, 
disposing of his canoe, he procured a suit 
of clothes and started to hunt for his de- 
serted wife and child. Then he went to 
the town where he had left them, and, see- 
ing scarcely a familiar face, went to his 
old home. Going to the back of the en- 
closure he looked over the fence and saw 
his former wife gathering vegetables for 
dinner.. She raised. her eyes from the 
ground, and, seeing a strange man lean- 
ing over the fence watching her, gave a 
little scream. Then the man spoke to her 
and asked her: if she knew him. 

Owing to an overgrowth of whiskers and 
a bronzed face she did dot and told him 
80. By this time her present husband had 
appeared on the scene. (For she had mar- 
ried again, supposing her first husband 
dead.) 

My uncle told his story, and, finding that 
another hdd taken his place in the home 
and his wife’s affections, told them to rest 
assured that he would not molest them. 

He again started out in the cold world, 
this time without the hope of returning to 
his loved ones. He went onto the broad 
prairie and took up a homestead, selected a 
place near a small creek, under some wil- 
lows, and made him a dugout to protect 
him from the storms of winter and the 
heat of summer. Hunting and trapping 
were now his occupation and after some 
weeks he procured a number of skins, t 
them to the nearest city (a distance of 
forty miles) and traded them for salt meat 
and green vegetables. Then, flinging the 
sack that contained them on his back, he 
returned on foot as he had come. 

Shortly after his return to the dugout 
he called on his. nearest neighbor, a dis- 
tance of three miles, telling him of his 
trip and his purchases. After returning 
to his dugout he began to realize that he 
was getting dangerously ill, and, being 
unable to leave the dugout, got his, writ- 
ing materials and wrote to his neighbor. 
Two days later his neighbor called at the 
dugout and found the lonely old man lying 
on his rough bed, dead. The neighbor, 
casting his eyes about the room, saw the 
note on the table. It read as follows: 

“My Dear Friend: I am dying alone. 
The cause is eating green vegetables when 
not used to them. See that my homestead 
is given to my son.” 

His wishes were carefully carried out 
and his body laid to rest beneath the wil- 
lows.—Mrs. Ella Baley, Colorado. 


The Best Thing Going. 


“Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. Pepprey, whom 
Mr. Slocum had been entertaining with 
inane conundrums, “that reminds me of 
the best thing going.” 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“A man who has stayed too long.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 








Had Experience. 


Said the teacher: “And it came to pass 
when the king heard it, he rent his clothes. 
Now, what does that mean, children—he 
rent his clothes?’ Up went a little hand. 

“Well, if you know, tell us.” 

“Please, ma’am,” said the child, timidly, 
“IT g’pose he lLired ’em out.”—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 





The Sierra Forests. 


Once I was seated by a camp-fire on Mt. 
Shasta, in the main forest belt, with Asa 
Gray and Sir Joseph Hooker, who, as you 
know, has seen and studied all the great 
forests of the world, and I then asked 
him if he knew any coniferous forests that 
rivaled ours. He said “No; in the beauty 
and grandeur of individual trees, and in 
number and variety of species, the forests 
of the Sierra surpass all others.” 

In the. forests of Switzerland which I 
saw a few years ago, and which are so 
carefully preserved and managed it would 
be difficult to select a hundred of the 
largest trees that would equal in weight 
a single specimen of our sequoia, to say 
nothing of their kingly beauty and 
majesty. “They are,” as Hooker says, “the 
noblest of a noble race,” while the sugar 
pine is the king of pines, though no less 
than eighty species are known to science. 

The Sierra forests are growing just 
where they do the most good and where 
their removal would be followed by the 
greatest number of evils. The welfare of 
the people in the valleys of California and 
the welfare of the trees on the mountains 
are so closely related that the. farmers 
might say that oranges grow on pine trees, 
and wheat, and grass. 

Now, any kind of forest on the flank of 
the Sierra would be of inestimable value 
as a cover for the irrigating streams. But 
in our forests we have not only a perfect 
cover, but also the mogt attractive and in- 
teresting trees in every way, and of the 
highest value, spiritual and material, so 
that even the angels of heaven might well 
be eager to come down and camp in their 
leafy temples.—John Muir. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels: 
Tires, 


with Wide. the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Iil., have placed. upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
25 inches high, Stted with % and a inch wheels 
with 4-irch tire. ond sold for only $21.95. 


This ig made of ine vest material 
thronabete and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guarantecd 
for one es Catalogue full descri 
tion will be mailed upon. 


Sern faralek metal whee 
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i A Httle while agel stos@zby thee 


of the old Napoleon—a maghificent t 
of gilt and gold, fit almost for. y } 
—and gazed upon the sarcophagus of rare 


‘and nameless marble, where rest at last 


the ashes of that restless man. says “Our 
Dumb Animals.” I leaned over the balus- 
trade and thought about the career of the 


greatest soldier of the mgderp world. I 


saw him walking upon the ‘banks of the 
Seine comtemplating suicide. 1 saw him 
at Toulon. I saw him putting down the 
mgb in the streets of Paris. I Baw him 
at the head of the army in Italy. I saw 
him crossing the bridge atLodi with the 
tricolor in his hand. I sawchim in Ngypt 
in the shadows of the pyramids: 1 saw 
him. conquer the Alps and mingle the 
eagles of France with the eagles of the 
crags. I saw him at Marengo, at Ulm, 
and at Austerlitz. I saw bim in Russia 
when the infantry of the snow and the 
cavalry of the wild blast scattered his le- 
gions like winter’s withered leaves. I saw 
him at Leipsic in defeat and disaster— 
driven by a million bayonets back upon 
Paris—clutched like a wild beast—banished 
to Elba. I saw him escape aud retake an 
empire by the force of his genius. I saw 
him upon the frightful field of Waterloo, 
where chance and fate combined to wreck 
the fortunes of the former king. And I 
saw him at St. Helena, with his hands 
crossed behind him, gazing out ‘upon the 
sad and solemn sea. 

I thought of the orphans: and widows 
he had made—of the tears that had been 
shed for his glory, and of the only woman 
who ever loved him pushed from his heart 
by the cold hand of ambition. And I said 
I. would rather have been a French 
peasant.and worn wooden shoes. I would 
rather have lived in a hzt with a Yitie 
growing over the door, and the grapes 
growing purple in the kiss of the autumn 
sun. I would rather have been that’ poor 
peasant, with my loving wife by my side 
knitting as the day died out of tue sky-- 
with my children upon my knees and their 
arms about-me. I would rather have been 
that man than to have been Napoleon the 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY «0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, Etc. 


Disorders ,of_ the Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Bladder Disorders, Diffi- 
cult or Too Frequent Passing Water, Dropsy, 
ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a: new botanical. discovery; 
the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists, the piper methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, East India. It has the great 
record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 ys. 
It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining from the: Blood the poisonous 
Urie Acid Lithates, etc., which cause dis- 
ease. " 

Rev. W. B. Moore, of Washington, D. Ci, 
testifies in the Christian Advocate that ft 
completely cured him of Rheumatism - and 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ 
standing. Hon. . A. Spearman, of Bart- 
lett, Tenn., describes his terrible suffering 
from Uric Acid, Gravel and Urinary difficulty; 
being four months confined to his bed, an 
his complete cure by the Kava-Kava Shrub. 
Many ladies, including Mrs. Sarah Castle, of 
Poestenkill, N. Y¥., and Mrs. L. D. Fegely, 
Lancaster, Ills., also testify to dts wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and. other disor- 
ders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this 
Great Discovery for yourself, we wil send 
ou one Large Case by mail free, only ask- 
ng that when cured yourself you will rec- 
ommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific 
and cannot fail. Address, The Church Kid- 
ney Cure Company; No. 439 Fourth Avenue; 
New York City. 











20th Century Wagon Box, 


which featuresand improvements 
entirely new in wagon box construction, is 
but another indication of the superior meth- 
ods of the Studebaker Shops and of the 
Studebaker Wagons. Indeed every detail 
as to design, material, workmanship, con- 
struction and finish of the Studebaker 
Wagons are peculiar to our own enormous 
and perfect plant, and not like those of any 
other. The result is a wagon that is super 
forinevery way. Ask your neighbor who 
has used one for years and see if hedoes not 
fully confirm these statements. Stop at 
our dealer’s and look the Studebaker 
agon over. If you don’t find it there, 
write to us direct and we will tell you where 
you can see it in your locality. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
South Bend, Ind., U.S.A. _ 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Re BICYCLES BELOW GOST 
Hi: iran 
9 5000 5! sees. Sinem 
with best equipments, to 
"99 & '00 MODELS, $7. to 
yen dy pe tes 9 out. w 
fm trial without a cent. ; 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribd- 
ke money as our agent, 
™ Write pe psec for our Bargain 
MEAD CYGOLE GO. Dept.agcp Chicago. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
al and O Genuine. 
sTCHESTEW SERGE IS 


Models $1) S| 8 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $ ~ 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
List os Special Offer. 
CHICHESTER'S PILLS 





ar nl 
fo d in let by 
return Mal 10,000 Testimonials Seldby 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CANCER CURED BY ABSORPTION; . 


No knife or plaster. Home 





treatment. Book free.- 
T. M. Clarke, M.D.,Springfield, 





No money asked for in advance. : 


» Hist: HAIR SWITCHES. © 
y Finest Quality of Human Hair, ordinary 
g colors, about One-third regalar prices. — 
z 2oz. 20 ine $O 90 | 3 oz. 24 in. $2 WF 
SoA 202. 22in. 195) 3% 02. 26in-B ME 
SS 2% oz. 22in. 140] 402.28 ine 450° 
\ = s Remit five cents for postage. 


curate measurement. 
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ROB ELS Ss ed 
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pull off or pull through the cover 








Phy 


Order No. R34. 


An unusually large, luxurious couch, made of selected oak, or, if preferred, in mahogany 
finish, handsomely carved througtiout and supported by massive carved claw feet. It has six 
rows of deep hand-made tufts, fastened with the celebrated steel tufting buttons which cannot 


It is well filled and contains the best grade of steel eens turned from specia! high-carbon 
wire, over which is placed heavy duck canvas instead of t d 
grade of figured velour plush in all the staple colors being used for upholstering. 

From a sanitary point of view the open bottom presents a special feature. It allows good 
ventilation and a free circulation of air, which is disastrous to moths and germs, 


Montgomery Ward ®@ Co., 


e burlap commonly used, the best 





e* 


Price, $2.25 
State color of plush preferred. 


The frame is massive and substantial, the workmanship first class, the a 
and artistic—a good, serviceable couch at the lowest price ever offered. , Size 


Michigan Av 


This is a sample of our 
Furniture prices. Here 








78 inches long. Weight 100 pounds. 


We do not care to ship gonds unless freight charges are guaranteed. If you do not wish 
, send us $1.00 to show good faith, and we will dotherest. If you 
really think seed pox ought not to take even this risk, write us and say es mod pas prefer to have 
C.O.D. and that you will pay the full amount upon arriva 
We want to be reasonable from every point of view. It ay oy returned at our expense if 
not satisfactory. Send us your ordey now; do not wait. Order Vo. R34. 


e. @ Madison St., Chicago 


to send the full amount, $7. 


the couch shippe 
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is a: Couch 
‘which the 
factory sells 
to your deal- 
er at about 
$8.00. Your | 
dealer will 
charge you 
not lessthan 
$10.00 or 
$12.00 for a 
couch of 
equal grade. 






















arance neat. 
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Liitle Left. 





She—But you must not believe all these 
stories about the missionaries in China. 
They.are helping your poor countrymen 
to. Save their. souls. The Chinamen— 
Maybe! Only thing poor countrymen have 
left! ‘ 





Sleep:on Straw Matting. 





“Tf you want. to sleep in coolness and 
comfort during hot weather sleep on straw 
matting,” said a nava! officer who has re- 
cently returned from the Asiatic station to 
a New York Sun ‘writer. 

“Not on the floor,” he continued, “though 
of. Cbiirse, that would be cooler, but go to 
sonie Carpet dealer ‘with the exact measure- 
ments.of your bed and have him sew strips 
of matting together to fit, afterward iron- 
ing the seams down hard. Put your mat- 
ting between the sheets and the mattress 
and you'll know what comfort is. You 
will have all the original softness of your 
bed with none of its heat. The coarser 
the matting the better, as it will allow bet- 
ter ventilation.” 





The Round-Headed Apple Tree 
Borer. 





Now is the time to guard against this 
pest, which destroys more trees in Mis- 
souri. than all other causes. Numerous 
remedies are given, all of which, if prop- 
erly applied, will answer, but their use is 
too often neglected. One of the simplest 
2nd surest preventives is to wrap the trees 
*~vith thick paper in the latter part of May 
or early in June. Remove the.earth from 
the base of the tree one inch. deep, then 
wrap the paper sround from the bottom 
up fifteen inches. Replace the earth, tying 
the. paper at the bottom and again at the 
top. By the time this paper gives way the 
season for the female borer to-lay her egg 
is past, and your trees are safe. for one 
year. This is not nearly as much trouble 
as to cut the worms out after they are once 
in the tree, and the tree is not injured. 
While knowing this to be a sure remedy, 
I myself don’t always get it done, and 
have to lose trees. The curcuuo and I 
have a battle. and which wili come out vic- 
torious is to be learned. I find that dust- 
ing the trees with Hammond’s:slug shot in 
the morning while the dew is on ‘prom- 
ises to be: useful.—Rural World. 





Horses With Sore Shoulders. 





Editor Green’s: Fruit Grower: 

I have had considerable experience in 
fitting-collars to horses and have repeat- 
edly healed wounds on the neck and shoul- 
ders of horses while I have been working 
them. The collar:should fit closely on the 
sideof the neck. The shape of horses’ 
necks. and shoulders vary, some horses 
having shoulders slanting backward, and 
the draft should be governed by the belly- 
band, ‘which should not draw-too high or 
too-lew. When the horse is attached to 
the-wagon the, draft is much higher than 
when-attached to a plow, thus the belly- 
band should be drawn tighter in the one 
case than in the other. I can heal a sore 
neck-or shoulder by sewing together a 
couple of sweat pads. Then mark out the 
sizeof the sore spot and take a sharp 
ehisél: and cut it through the two pads. 
Then. place the pads back on tne collar 
and “fasten so they cannot get out of 
placé.—A Subscriber. ° 

Bditor’s remarks: I have had consid- 
erable experience also as a boy on the 
farm with horses with sore necks and 
shoulders. Having tried every expedient 
I have never ‘been: able: to: work horses 
with-sore shoulders and have the shoulders 
heal-gt the same time. Horses .with sore 
shoulders suffer most in hot sveathef when 
perspiration, dust and grit are unavoid- 
able...My plan has always been to pre- 
vent. horses getting sore shoulders, but 


when-once the shoulders are sore I give. 


themrz rest until ‘their wounds are healed. 
“'The-mdvice our friend gives ‘above is val- 
uable-at this season. 





The Apple for the Literary Man. 





Iithy father’s time here there were. few 
days"in the year in’ which an apple pud- 
ding did not appear on the dinner table, 
so Gdlistant was he to his favorite dish, 
gays-the London, Spectator. .He was also 

4n. thé-habit of eating apples raw.at all 
Aimes,-and AS ‘he enjoyed ygood ¢health -and 
- Bived t6° bé “neatly ninety, the’ practice. 
‘Gn-his.case,.at any: rate, was.not :harmful. 
‘For my own part, I.share-his.presilection. 
for this excellent: fruit,.:especially when 
“uncooked. It is, however, surprising» how 
many persons fancy. thdt’ raw ‘apples: are 
Yadigestible, and only“endtrable: in» the 
‘early. morning... Doubtless the-old adage 
t fruit is gold in the morning, :silver’ in. 
' “the middle of the day, and ‘lead’ at night 
is; to some-extent, answerable for this,: to 
my thinking, erroneous impression.- I; find 
after. working late at night, say. till 
twelve or one o’clock in thé morning,: one 
gets hungry, ard that: then five.or six 
pples Or more, according to ‘their size, 
ih A draught of good cider, constitute a 
agreeable and wholesome supper, and 
conduces to a sound and refresh- 
Ss” rest.’ Nhe so pine 


epples, jes; to: be really beneficial, should 
bas children eat them, rind and all, | 





and in sufficient quantities to be satisfy- 
ing. The man who, first paring off the 
skin, and with it the best part.of the flesh, 
dallies with the residue of an apple after 
dinner, is no true, apple lover. . I believe 
that the ferment germs which reside on 
the skin of the fruit, and play the most 
prominent part in the conversion of the 
expressed juice of the vintage varieties 
into cider, are themselves aids to diges- 
tion. Certain it is that to those who are 
accustomed to them, and’ who eat them 
skin and all, no fruits are so easy of diges- 
tion as apples. 





Gooseberries and Currants in 
Trees. 





At Rochester, N. Y., a valuable new va- 
riety of gooseberry was found growing in 
the crotch of an old elm tree. 

In a little handful of earth in the crotch 
of the branches of the big elm in front of 
a store at Norway, Vt., is a currant bush. 
The shrub has been growing there for 
two or three years, and has attained a 
vigorous size. Last year it bore fruit for 
the first time. 





To Creamery Patrons. 





“First, thoroughly brush the cow’s flank 
and udder before milking. 

“Second, strain carefully through wire 
and cloth strainer. 

“Third, don’t allow cans to remain in 
the stable. 

“Wourth, don’t mix night’s and morn- 
ing’s milk before cooling. 

“Fifth, keep milk in cold water. 

“Sixth, leave covers up until the milk 
has cooled, then stir and close the covers. 

“Seventh, don’t leave skim milk stand- 
ing in cans. 

“Bighth, use brush and warm water for 
washing cans, then rinse: with scalding 
water and stand in the sun. 

“Ninth, don’t use wooden milk pails. 

“Tenth, if you know any patron that 
is violating the rules of common cleanli- 
ness in caring for his milk, it is your duty 
to yourself and your fellow patrons to re- 
port the same at the creamery. Such in- 
formation will be held in the strictest con- 
fidence.”—Glenville, Minn., Creamery. 





Squibs from a Farmer. 





The few feet of ground between the side 
ditches of a well constructed road and the 
fence should not be left to grow up to 
weeds, shrubs, burs, etc., as too often is 
done. Of course no careful farmer will 
allow this along his farm, but if he should, 
no matter how well he tilled the soil nor 
how much labor he spent in keeping up 
the farm, it will not have a neat and well 
eared for appearance. It is not so diffi- 
cult to get this strip of land seeded down 
to some useful grass which will form a 
sod that will prevent washing and keep 
down the weeds beside in itself being an 
ornament to the farm and road. A few 
seasons of keeping down the weeds and 
scattering seed will establish the sod. It 
is worth working for. 

A mistake is made by farmers who don’t 
get on in the manner of planning their 
work. Their chores are not arranged: and 
done systematically. The barns and feed 
lots and stables and cribs/are not arranged 
with any idea of saving time and steps. 
It is those few extra and unnecessary mo- 
ments added to this job and that, that 
makes the work late and hard. A tired 


man will neglect his chores and 
neglected chores mean neglected live 
stock. There should be ample time 


allowed for every task and no other task 
should be allowed to interfere with it. I’ve 
no patience with the man who gets'up be- 
fore daylight, rushes his chores off his 
hands, rushes to the fields, where he 
rushes his teams all day until after sun- 
down, then comes in tired out and cross 
with supper to eat in a rush, milking to 
do, pigs and cattle to feed and‘ horses to 
eare for. He will never make it pay, at 
least few farmers of this sort in my ac- 
quaintance ever made farming pay. But 


they do break their own health, and too} 


often the health of their families by over- 
work.—Iarmers’ Tribune. 





Prickly heat is a disorder of the skin 
that causes great discomfort in adults as 
well as children during the hot weather. 
Pure cocoanut oil ‘rubbed.' well into the 
skin after the ‘bath is recommended. It 


‘should: be .applied' by ‘rubbing with - the 


band.: .The skin absorbs: the; oil, and the 

‘body can be rubbed *with-a towel, without 

any: a off unless an excess has 
n.used. ; 





| Lo make ‘cows pay, use Shiarples Créam 
pooe™ y Sharples 


‘ : 


tt 5 ‘Yellowstone Park, 








' Extended tour, leisurely itinerary . with: 
Jong. stops in 


e Park.. Private coaches 
for exclusive use on the,drive. Pullman 
sleeping and dining’ cars. Wstablished 
limit to number going. Escort of the 
American Tourist Association, *-Reau 
Campbell, General Manager, 1423 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, Colorado and 
Alaska tours also. 
Tickets include all expenses everywhere. 
Train leaves: Chicago via Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul R’y, Tuesday, July 


9th, 10:00 p. m. 


Separators. 
ying” & cat. 281 free, W.Chester,Pa. 





War on Mosquitoes. 





The South Orange (N. J.) Village Im- 
provement Society will try to rid that com- 
munity of mosquitoes during the coming 
season, and has appointed a committee 
which will seek to carry its resolutions into 
effect. It is the intention of the society to 
advocate the abandonment of rain barrels, 
the screening of water tanks in houses, 
and the placing of a thin layer of crude 
oil in cesspools and in pools of stagnant 
water which it is not practicable to drain. 
A free lecture on mosquitoes will be de- 
livered in the village shortly by Prof. L. 
O. Howard, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington.—New York Medical 
Record. 





Losing an Arm in Battle. 





Some one «asked Captain Lucius D. 
Creighton of Missouri in the Arlington 
lobby last night how it felt to have an 
arm shot off. Capt. Creighton served dur- 
ing the war between the States in a con- 
federate regiment, and his left sleeve hangs 
empty at his side. 

“It doesn’t feel at all,” the confederate 
veteran answered. “It is chiefly in the 
lack of feeling that you know you have 
been hit. I lost my arm at Gettysburg, 
and when the bullet struck me I couldn't 
imagine at first what had happened. There 
wasn’t the slightest pain, only a slight tick- 
ling sensation, which soon gave way to 
numbness. In a few minutes my arm 
seemed to be an epormous weight hanging 
to my shoulder, but it was not until after 
the amputation had been made that I suf- 
fered actual pain. The after effects of 
losing an arm are not altogether pleasant; 
you sort of come to miss it in time but 
so far as suffering is concerned I would 
much less rather a bee would sting me.” 
—Washington Post. 





The Farm. 





“The farm should be regarded not only 
as a means of gaining a livelihood, but as 
a place where the highest development 
may be secured,” writes Sarah BE. Wilcox, 
in the Epitomist. “The farmer who gives 
his children an attractive home, with -ele- 
vating: surroundings, and trains them to 
habits of industry and economy,-to a life 
of usefulness and unselfishness, gives them 
all that is worth possessing. 
bly been said: ‘If you want your boys 
and girls to stick to the farm, you must 
make the farm worth sticking to.’ Make 
the farm home attractive,in its appoint- 
ments and environments, decorate the 
walls with bright and sunny pictures, and 
not with semblances of the dead; furnish 
good books, clean newspapers and the best 
of magazines. PExorcise the demons of 
dullness and discontent with games, music 
and song. If lads and lassies do not find 
good cheer at home they will sooner or 
later seek it elsewhere. 


“Embower the home with trees and 
vines and surround it with fruits and 
flowers. With a farmer’s boy we passed 
through orchards of russet and rosy- 
cheeked apples, golden pears and luscious 
peaches. We wandered through vineyards 
of ruby-tinted and purpting grapes; lin- 
gered beside beds of fragrant flowers 
whose exquisite perfume filled the air in 
the hush and beauty of the autumn night. 
Waving his hand over this rural paradise, 
he exclaimed: “This is what keeps me on 
the farm.’ -Make life on the farm more of 
a delight and less a burden. Cease com- 
plaining of hard work and of hard times. 
Lessen the hours of labor.. Take time for 
rest and recreation. The artisan, the 
banker, the teacher, the dressmaker drop 
their work at a stated hour. : This on: the 
farm may not at all seasons be practicable, 
but when possible, there should be a stated 
time every day when labor should cease. 
It is not farm work that renders farm life 
undesirable; it is the humdrum daily: rou- 
tine unrelieved by rest or recreation.” 





*“‘The Forest of Arden.” 





“The Forest of Arden,” the beautiful 
home of Helena Modjeska upon the’ Pa- 
cific Coast, is about to pass out of’ her 
hands. Negotiations are said to be now 
pending by which this unique: ranch, the 
summer home of count and Countess Bo- 
zenta, may become the. property of. an 
Eastern millionaire. 


The estate'in Santiago Canyon, away.| 


back upon a spur of the Coast Range 


Mountains, in Orange County,’ Cal,*has’}- 


been the possession of Modjeska.for more 


‘| than ‘a quarter ofa century. ..It is a,spot 
that connoisseurs of art and‘lovers of na- lV. 
ture find almost ideal.» The.drive to it is. 
niade across thé fertile Santa Ana! Val- 

ley,” through. orchards ‘of/ oranges, and,|. 


lemons and thousands of acres of waving 
grain. In the winter the uncultivated:land’ 
is a carpet of wild flowers, where fields of 
flaming yellow poppies and dainty “baby 
blue eyes” ‘and scarlet “Indian paint 
brush” blossom riotously. 

The gradual ascent from five hundred 
to twenty-five hundred feet above the sea 


level is scarcely felt as one passes up the |: 
eanyon through groves of immense live | 


oaks and gnarled old sycamores, under a 
tangle of wild grape vines and other 


creepers, crossing again and. again a little 


i 


mountain stream winding down'to the val- 


. 


r at 


It has forci- . 


ley below. With skill and taste this beau- 
tiful drive has been made most attractive. 
Wide detours are taken to spare the trees, 
rustic bridges span the restless stream, 
while giant bowlders covered with lichens 
remain untouched in picturesque beauty 
along the way. A sudden turn in the can- 
yon brings one to Modjeska Park, a nat- 
ural park of ‘stately trees, two miles be- 
yond which stands the: house. It is a 
lone, rambling one-storied house, with 
broad piazzas and vineclad trellises. 
“Arden” embraces two thousand acres, 
about seventy of which are in orchards of 
oranges, lemons, nuts and deciduous fruits. 
Around the house are velvet lawns and 
flowing fountains and rare shrubbery. In 
the background rise purple peaks and 
mountain solitudes. The house is quaint 
and picturesque. It has French windows 
and broad verandas, where awnings, ham- 
mocks and cosey seats make outdoor life 
possible during all the summer months. 





Ministers Need Long Vacations 





We fail to sympathize with the New 
York banker who recently, in a public 
speech, declared against ministers’ vaca- 
tions, on the ground that they are too fre- 
quent and too long. This may be possible 
in the case of the occupants of a few 
city pulpits, but, generally speaking, the 
criticism is unwarranted and_ unjust. 
Clergymen, as a rule, are'a hard-worked 
and underpaid class of men, and_ their 
periods for rest and recreation are sorely 
needed and richly earned. But without 
going further into the merits of this par- 
ticular controversy we would improve the 
occasion to say that the extension of the 
vacation period is a tendency of the day 
in America to be encouraged rather than 
condemned. We are glad that some min- 
‘isters are fortunate enough to secure two 
or three months every year away from 
the cares and anxieties of their profession, 
and we are only sorry that all clergymen 
and men of all other professions and lines 
of business cannot have as much. More 
time given to innocent pleasure and health- 
ful recreation:is the very thing that the 
average American needs to offset the hurry 
and worry of his business life. He needs 
it to keep his head clear and his heart 
true. He needs it to prevent him from 
degenerating into a sordid, selfish dry-ds- 
dust, with no thought nor ambition above 
that of money-grabbing. Rightly consid- 
ered and properly spent, the vacation 
period may claim a place in every well- 
ordered life as truly as the time devoted 
to business duties. No other view can be 
taken of the matter by any man who has 
rational views of the real objects of human 
existence.—Leslie’s Weekly: 





It is nitrate that makes growth of 
plants. It must be in the form of a ni- 
trate before-plants can use it. Nitrogen 
gets into this form in the soil in hot 
weather. That is the reason corn and 
oats cannot make rapid growth at first. 
They do not get the food they need. But 
if the oats wait much they get too much 
heat later, when they do not need it. In 
a cold, dry spring a little nitrogen in the 
form of a-nitrate does a lot of good—it 
provides the needed element in a form im- 
mediately available. In such a spring it 
would pay many farmers to use a light 
dressing of nitrate of soda on oats and on 
meadows. It should be applied at the time 
needed—not at the time of seeding, be- 
cause it is too soluble and may be leached 
away before there are roots to take it up. 
This is a suggestion for experiments on a 
small scale, when cold, dry weather is 
stopping all growth.—David, in Farm and 
Fireside. 





Position Wanted as Housekeeper. 





‘I am 52 years of age.: I can do any 
kind of housework. -I desire a position 
as housekeeper, where other servants are 
employed. In replying please state the 
size of your family and the wages you can 
afford to pay. Address Green’s Fruit 
Grower; Rochester, N. Y. Letters will be 
forwarded to me. 









Waily 


The Optimist. 


When I am in the dentlst’s chair 
I do not raise a fuss; 
I thank my lucky stars I’m not 
A hippopotamus. 
When’ baggagemefi destroy my trunk .. 
'.I' do not-rave and.rant, ~ . °. 
But mentally say I’m glad 
I’m not an elephant. 


—_ my nelly seat iad hard and tight, 
d nfu m e 
vwalk. I smile tnd think, “’Tis well 


M 
Tm not a centipede.”’ weichatian 





The Pope and the Lady. 





' The wife of the Hungarian deputy, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Armin Neuman, was recently 
received in private audience by the pope 
The lady is highly educated, and it was 
Dr. Laponi, the physician of the pope, who 
procured this audience for her. It is not 
often that such a favor is bestowed. 
Dukes and duchesses, counts and coun- 
tesses,. crave in vain the favor shown to 
this lady.. When the lady entered, the 
pope, kindly smiling, said to her: “You 


| have had a long journey and you must be 


tired.” “A thousand-fold greater trouble 
would be. well rewarded by the moment in 
which, the happiness is vouchsafed to me 
to behold the face of the benevolent head 
of the Christian church,” she replied, in 
faultless Italian. ‘Where have you ac- 
quired this language so masterfully?” in- 
quired the pope. “At home, in Hungary, 
your holiness.” “I understand you are not 
a member of my church?” “I am not a 
Catholic,” she replied, “but I acknowledge 
the doctrine of brotherly love and that we 
are all children of our Father.’’ The pope 
remained silent and the lady withdrew.— 
Minorah Monthly. 





Cows in Fly Time. 





Some advocate a light covering. It 
should be of burlap or some coarse mate- 
rial that will not make the cow uncom- 
fortable from the heat. The practical ob- 
jection is that the covering gets under 
feet and torn and is not effective. In re- 
cent years various kinds of ointment are 
used; but they need to be applied fre- 
quently. If the cows could be smeared 
once a day, when going out in the morn- 
ing, and then left until they come home 
at night, these applications would be more 
generally adopted in fly time; but in our 
own experience it requires two or three 
applications a day when the flies are very 
troublesome. A third remedy is to keep 
the dairy cows in darkened barns during 
the middle of the day at fly time in sum- 
mer, and allow them to pasture at night. 
This practice is gaining favor with many 
dairymen. The cows readily adapt them- 
selves to the changed condition, and the 
freedom from annoyance by flies will show 
in considerable increased flow of milk. 
Remove the windows and tack sacks over 
on the inside to darken, and at the same 
time admit plenty of fresh air.—Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 





An Object Lesson in Stopping. 





One of our friends who isn’t noted for 
being especially careful of a machine, was 
speeding along the other day when he was 
held up by two blue-coated guardians of 
the law. 

“Tt’s goin’ too fast ye are,” says one. 

“Kape her down ter eight miles, er we’ll 
run yer in,” said the second. 

“But, my friends, I wasn’t running fast 
at all—and then you know we have great 
control of these machines, too. Why, we 
ean stop in our own length.” 

“Gwan wid yees—yer can’t pull de wool 
over our eyes dat way, see!’ 

“Well, I’ll tell you what. Just climb up 
behind. -here—both of you—and I’ll show 
you how.” 

After. much persuading this was accom- 
plished, and they started down the road 
at a lively rate. Suddenly, and without 
warning, the operator reversed the engine, 
and threw on both brakes. It was like 
hitting a stone wall, and the air seemed 
filled with blue cloth and policemen. 

“Didn’t I tell you I could stop her 
quick ?” 

“Bedad yer did, and if ’twasn’t fer phat 
the sargint wud ask me what I was be 
doin’ in the automobily, I’d run ye in. Yer 
ean sthop all roight, but the landin’ av yer 
passengers is more suddint than illigant. 
If I get a chance ter run yer in for spheed- 
ing, I’ll do it—so kape yer eyes peeled.”— 
Automobile Magazine. 





The Polar Bear. 





The character of the polar bear is a 
curious mixture of cowardice and daring, 
for it will fly at the sight of man, but will 
often come close up to the huts and some- 
times even try to enter them. 

When met with in the water bears are 
killed with harpoons. On receiving the 
first wound the animal utters loud roars, 
seizes the weapon with its teeth, pulls it 
out of the injured part and hurls it far 
away. Sometimes, but by no means in- 
variably, it will turn upon its assailant. 
Quickly it receives another spear or bird 
arrow from a second kayak man, against 
whom it turns after treating his weapon 
in the same manner and sometimes break- 
ing it, and in this way the struggle is con- 
tinued until the bear is overcome. The 
most important precautionary rule which 
the hunters have to observe is, when dur- 
ing the fight the animal has dived, to keep 
a sharp lookout down into the water in 
order that it may not come up unawares 
right under a kayak. Its white gleam can 
always be seen when it approaches the 
surface, and there is time to get away if it 
be coming too near. When a bear is en- 
countered in the water or amid somewhat 
scattered ice its capture is considered a 
certainty, for, although an excellent swim- 
mer, it can not get away from a kayak. 
In the Northern colonies, where they are 
seldom seen, the Greenlanders appear to be 
afraid of them, but such is far from being 


| as a good advertisément is one which tells 


plums promising about thirty-five per cent. 


half a crop for this State. 


eighty-six per cent. from Orleans county, 
the highest 100 per cent. from Oswego, 


July shows that the prospects for the apple 


tire country will average eighty per cent. 
is about ninety per cent. 


Another Terrible Case of Cancer Cured by 


the 24th day of last August I began to use 
ycur Oils for Cancer, and on the 14th of 


place had healed up in fifty days from the 


can willingly recommend your treatment to 
any one suffering from cancer. 
grateful to you for the courteous manner in 
which you have treated me. 
never do enough for you. 
answer any letters of inquiry, should any- 
one be so doubtful as I was, if they will 
write to me for information. 





ested. 
Address Lock Box 325, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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the case in the by ishaab 
in the water, any rate, they are con- 
sidered much less dangerous than the 
walrus or the hooded seal. : 

The food of bears consists mainly of 
seals, which, however, they can not seize 
in the water, but only when lying on shore 
or on ice, but.as the seal, when: in such 
positions, is extremely watchful and wary, 
the stalk is often fruitless, and the bear is 
obliged more frequently than suits it to 
depart with an empty stomach. Carrion 
they take at any time. In summer they 
rob birds’ nests of eggs and young ones, 
and appear to be partial also to berries, 
Probably, too, they: live upon sea fowl, 
seizing them from below while resting on 
the water. According to Brehm, their or- 
dinary food is fish, and they even capture 
salmon in the sea. This, however, I have 
never had confirmed by the Greenlanders, 
who all consider that the bear’s powers 
of swimming would not be equal to it.— 
London Field. 





_ Will Bring Results. 





What experienced business men regard 


in a clear, straightforward and common 
sense way about articles that people want. 
Such an advertisement if put in a news- 
paper which has a large and steady’ cireu- 
lation: throughout the community will 
always bring satisfactory results.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 





How a Butterfly Sleeps. 





The butterfly invariably goes to sleep 
head downward. It folds and contracts 
its wings to the utmost. The effect is ta 
reduce its size and shape to a narrow, 
ridge, hardly distinguishable in shape and 
color from the seed heads on thousands of 
other stems around. The butterfly also 
sleeps on the top of the stem. In the 
morning, when the sunbeams warm them, 
all these graypied sleepers on the grass 
tops open their wings, and the colorless 
bennets are starred with a thousand living 
flowers of purest azure.—Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, 





William the Restless. 





The German Emperor has written a 
public prayer and conducted a choir. He 
can cook as well as he can eat. He 
can play chess, paint pictures, or draw car- 
icatures, He has learned engineering and 
studied electricity. Though he can only 
use one arm, he can shoot game for four 
hours at the rate of two a minute. In 
twenty-five years he has shot 23,000 head 
of game. He has over 100 titles, and is 
an admiral in three of the biggest navies. 
He changes his dress a dozen times a day, 
has a dozen valets and a wardrobe worth 
£100,000. He works every day from 5 a. 
m.to 7 p.m. He can write a song as well 
as he can sing it, can manage a yacht as 
well as he can ride a horse.. He can con- 
duct a religious service as well as a bishop. 
He can command a fleet as well as an 
army, a ship as well as a regiment. He 
is king, emperor, author, musician, dramat- 
ist, traveler, choir conductor, sportsman, 
singer and there is nothing from rocking 
a cradle to ruling an empire of which he 
is not a master. He is the royal jack-of- 
all-trades, with the pride of an emperor 
and the power of a Caesar.—London 
Young Man. 





Latest Fruit Crop Reports. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has just received 
the July report of. New York State Fruit 
Growers’ Association, and condenses as fol- 
lows: , The report, shows that, the apple 
crop in New York State varies from fif- 
teen to forty per cent. of a full crop, the 
average prospect being not over one-fourth 
of a full crop of apples. 

The report of peach in New York State 
averages from twenty per cent. in Che- 
mung to 100 per cent. in Onondaga 
county. The average prospect of peach 
in New York State being about half a 
crop. The report for plums runs from 
twenty-four per cent. in Yates county, the 
lowest, to seventy per cent. in Oswego 
county, the highest. The average crop of 


The pear crop is fifteen per cent. in 
Onondaga county, the lowest, where the 
report is made, to eighty-three per cent. 
for Seneca county, the highest. The saver- 
age prospects for the pear crop for New 
York State being about one-half crop. 

The report of quinces indicates about 
The report on 
grapes is good, the lowest report being 


Erie, Chemung and Chautauqua counties, 
The United States Government report for 


crop throughout the country warrants the 
expectation of little over half a crop. The 
prospects for the peach crop over the en- 


of all the states reported. The prospect 
of the grape crop over the entire country 





Anointing with Oils. 
Adel, Ga., December 10, 1898. 


Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Doctors—This is to certify that on 
October the cancer had come out and the 
time I had commenced and is yet well. I 
I feel very 


Feel like I can 
I will cheerfully 


Yours very respectfully, Albert 8. Shaw. 
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They are free. 


German Kali Works, 
® 93 Nassan St., New York. ~ 
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I Cure All Forms of 


NERVOUS D 


both sexes. I will send 
ment free to any person 


909 & 911 Chamber of Commerce 


a, 


EBILITY 








from all causes, in-persons of all ages ang 


two weeks’ treat 
who will send m 


a description of their symptoms. 
DR. H. W. STREETER, 


Bidg., Rochester, #. y, 





If You Want Information 


about a country that produces three 
cash crops a year,and where a thou- 
sand dollars an acre has been netted 
this season on tomatoes, write to 
J. E. INGRAHAM, 
3rdV. P., F.E.C. Ry. Co., St. Augustine, Fla, 





CIDER MILL 


FEEL AALS RR OS 
boiler and steam connections. 
pressing. 
desired. Address, 
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FOR SALE in apple 


country, consisting of 
two-story frame build. 


ing which can be 
moved. Press, engin, 
Capacity, 4 barrels to 


Special arrangements for the season if 
H. OWENS, 1487 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





Tumor. Never lost a case. 


MIZPAH CANCER REMEDY 


Only perfect curs 
for Cancer and 
Write for Booklet, 


MIZPAH MEDICINE CO., Monsey, N. Y. 





We want — to represent 


ow you how it can 


Address, 


LARGEST CIGAR FACTORY IN MAINE 


us and are willing & 


or one man in each county. If you wish 
a good situation we can, no doubt, interest you. Send 
e Londres 5-inch clear Havana 
cigars, together with agents’ and dealers’ confidential 
We make only first-class goods and sell 
rice, If you are lookig 


e. We had on 


t who made $85.00 in one week, Handling first 
ass goods is the secret of success. 
Do not order unless you are looking for business. 


THE PERRY CIGAR WORKS, Belfast, Me 
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DARD WASHER 


has ball bearings, with all 
latest improvements. 
0 easiest to operate. Washes per 
fectly clean in shortest time 


Is the 


is made from second 
ine with wide steel 


one better. Sent 


~ anywhere entirely on approval, 
freight paid. No money in aé- 
vance. Easy payments. 
at once for illustrated circular, 
WIARD MFG. CO., hal 


Send 


East Avon, N, Y. 





lication a bottle of Verna 
Wine. Only one dose a day perfectly cures Indi- 
— Kidneys, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Free and prepaid to an 


Constipation, 


rostate. Write to Vernal 


Sent Free and Prepaid. 


reader of this pub- 


Saw Palmetto Berry 


ladder and 
Remedy Company, 


Do not miss this. 
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3, $5 and $8. Ci 


your fruits and veg 
etables for winter 
use. The GRAN 
GER FRUIT and 
VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATOR for family use. Cheapest in the 
market, J 
MEG. CO., 257 So. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Large Drag Book. Contains 15.000 listed articles.» Book 2nly 100— 


Mail Order Drag House 


CAL CO., Dept. 39 Chicago,IL. 
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mail. 


NO MORE SPOILED FRUIT. di 
Canning made easy and sure by using my Standart 
Patent Self-Melting, Self-Sealing Wax Strings. Ve'y 
convenient and economical. Inquire of your dealer of 
send me his name and 45 cents in stamps for 100 strings 
by Mention this paper. U 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Cc. C. FOUTS, 
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Clover 


id. Seed that will Ww 


Strong plants that will 
next season, 15c. 


produce an 
each ; $1.50 per 0% 
next spring, $1.00 per 


t 
100, POrder atonce. M. Elliott, Jr., Grays Run, P ~ 





(Crimson Clover Seed. We cee 
forage plant for seed; make a specialty of Crim 
Seed, and can supply bestseed obtaina 4 
us forcircular. Farmers & Planters Co., Salisbury, ue. 


grow this wonderful 
rble. Write 





FINE ST. BERNARD Bitches, 6 months old, 
Full pedigree, Jos. M. Thomas, Berwyn, a 
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in a contest of this 


RIcuMOND, Va.—Your kind note with check for $50. 
my Seeartecls tooaks 8 


WON GOOD PRIZES. 


—I received my piano in good condition, and am de- 
ie the finest I have ever seen. I thank you for itand 
dealings with me. Emma CARLSON. 
rien SO ae ye Sh na aeteal of may 
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Pa-—I received your check for $50.00 this morning snd 
- 0.0 mun G. THORM. 


PULLMAN, ILL.—I scarcely believed I would be such « happy, successful 
‘winner. Ser er Se neeenenn = Mary ere ane as er way 


.00 received today. 
jUSAN M. MONTAGUE. 
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The Fruit 


pr. J. W. Kellogg h: 
emination of the diges' 
8,000 stomachs that in 
the cases objectionable 
ent. In bacterial disva: 
en exclusive fruit diet 
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